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EDITORIAL 


The management of this Oriental Institute was taken over by S.V. 
University authorities from T.T. Devasthanams in November 1956. At 
the time of its take over, the Institute was publishing a biannual Journal 
in addition to editing and publishing of rare manuscripts under different 
series. Even after 1956 the Institute under the management of S.V. 
University continued to issue biannual journal under new series but dis- 
continued editing and publishing of manuscripts due to paucity of funds 
pending its reorganisation. 

With the appointment of the present Director in July 1968 on the 
University Professor’s scale of pay the proposed reorganisation was begun 
and it was completed in December, 1969 a few months after Dr. D. Jaga- 
natha Reddy, the present Vice-Chancellor took over the administration of 
S.V. University. Under his dynamic guidance the Institute began to re- 
activate its programmes including the publication of rare manuscripts. 
Sixteen years after the take over of the Institute by S.V. University autho- 
rities I was emboldened to make a proposal to conduct a Seminar under 
the auspices of S.V. University Oriental Research Institute, Tirupati, 
taking advantage of the highly encouraging and benevolent attitude of the 
Vice-Chancellor towards the rapid expansion of activities of the Institute 
on all sides. The required budget sanctions were readily accorded and 
the result was the conduct of a ‘Three Day Seminar’ on “ Andhras’ 
Contribution to Indian Culture ” under the auspices of the Institute on 
27th, 28th and 29th of March, 1972 which was graciously inaugurated by 
Dr. D.J. Reddy himself on the forenoon of Monday the 27th of March, 
1972. 


Twenty four subjects which form the component parts of Indian 
Culture i e , Bharatiya Samskrti in general as evolved through Sanatana- 
dharma from times immemorial were selected. They are : 


1. 

Painting 

2. 

Music 

3. 

Danee 

4. 

Temple Architecture 

5. 

Political Science 

6. 

Trade and Commerce 

7. 

Dharma Sastras 

8. 

Advaita 

9. 

Visistadvaita 

10 

Dvait.'i 

11. 

Nyaya and Vaisesika 

12 . 

Mimlmsa 

13. 

Saiva Philosophy 

14. 

M inor Darsanas 

15. 

Kavyalamkaras 

16. 

Siihitya Sastra 

17. 

Sravyakavyas 

18. 

Drsyakavyas 

19. 

Royal patrons 

20. 

Vyakarana 

21. 

Philosophy of Vyakarant 

22. 

Ayurveda 

23. 

Rasavana (Chemistry) 

24. 

Mathematics- Astronomy and 


etc .sastras. and 


Astrology. 


The general scope of each subject in the present Seminar was limi- 
ted to giving in detail what actually the Andhras have contributed to it 
in particular. The magnitude of our endeavour in making this Seminar a 
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success lay solely on obtaining the consent of the experts in each subject 
to participate and read a paper in the Seminar. 

A renowned scholar Panditaraja D.T. Tatacharya ^iromani was 
requested to read a paper on Mimamsa. So also a prolific writer on 
Kavyaiamkara Sri Sannidhanam Suryanarayana Sastry of Secunderabad 
was invited to participate in the Seminar by reading a paper on that 
subject. Sri Sanjeeva Deo of Tummapudi who acquired international 
fame in the field of painting was approached to take part in the Seminar. 
But unfortunately for several reasons they were not available to us during 
that period. 

Sri Rallapalli Anantakrishna Sarma, Dr. P. Nagar^ja Rao, Sri 
Jammalaraadaka Madhava Rama Sarma. Dr. V Subba Rao, and Dr. D. 
Arka Somayaji promised to read papers on Music, Dvaita, Sahitya 
Sastra. Nya\a-vais€Sika and Mathematics etc , respectively. But they 
could not be present at the Seminar nor could they send their papers 
atleast in time due to some unavoidable circumstances. Dr. P. Srirama- 
murti, sent his paper later, though he could not personally attend the 
Seminar. Sri E.V.V. Raghavacharya of Vizianagaram actually read his 
paper on Drsyakavyas during one of the sessions of the Seminar, but 
promised to prepare a fair copy of his paper and send it on to the Director 
before the Proceedings were given to the press. But he could not keep 
his promise as he lost all his papers in transit on his way back to Vizia- 
nagaram. 

The Director and the members of the Institute express their deep 
sorrow on the untimely demise of three of the participants in the Seminar 
before this volume was released. Sri Jatavallabhula Purushottam passed 
away at Kakinada on 28-10-1972, Dr. M. Rama Rao at Guntur on 
26-10-1973 and Sri T.K.V.N. Sudarsanacharya at Tirupati on 22-11-1973. 
May the souls of these great scholars rest at peace. 

I finally take this opportunity to thank the authorities of our 
University, specially the Vice-Chancellor Dr. D J. Reddy for the en- 
couragement and help he gave throughout, and all the participants who 
contributed to the success of our Seminar. My thanks are also due to the 
members of the Institute who extended their wholehearted co-operation for 
conducting the Seminar and seeing this volume through. 

I also thank Sri M.K. Ramakrishnan, M A., Registrar of our 
Ln.versity and Sri B S.K. Ramachandran, Director of the S.V.U. Press 
for their help and co-operation. 

TIRUPATI, ) 


I 5-4- 1974 


J CHENNA REDDY 








PROGRAMME 


Venue : Inaugural Session - New Senate Hall 

All other Sessions - Auditorium. Arts Block 

Monday, 27th March 1972 


9--00 to 10-00 A.M. 

... Registration of Delegates 

10-00 A M. 

... Inaugural Session 

President 

... Sri Jatavallabhula Purushottam, m.a. 

Inauguration 

... Dr. 

D Jaganatha Reddy, m.d. (path.). 

Papers read 

... 2. 

Andhra Polity 

Dr. K. Kamalanathan, m.a., Ph.D. 


2. 

Atchitectiire 

Dr. Maremanda Rama Rao, m.a., ph.D. 


3. 

Dance 

Sr! Mikkilineni Radhakrishna Murti 


SECOND SESSION 

3-00 P.M. 



President 

... Dr. 

Nf . Rama Rao, m.a., ph.D. 

Papers read 

... /. 

Trade and Commerce 

Dr. (Mrs) V. Yasoda Devi, m a., D.Litt. 


2. 

Dharmaidstras 

Sri J. Purushottam, m a. 


Tuesday, 28th March, 1972 


THIRD SESSION 

10-00 A M. 



President 

... Dr. V.M. Reddy, m.a , ph D. 

Papers read 

/. 

Rasdyana Rostra (ChemlsTry) 

Dr. JVC. Krishna Murthy, m.sc , Ph.D. 


... 2. 

Advaita 

Sri V. Swaminathan, m.a., 


... 3. 

Viiistddvaita 

Sri T.K.V.N. Sudarsanacharya, Siromani 
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X 


3-00 P.M. 
President 
Papers read 


10-00 AM. 
President 

Papers read 


3-00 P.M. 
President 
Papers read 


FOURTH SESSION 


Dr. M. Rama Rao, m.a., ph.o. 

... i. Royal Patrons 

Dr. Divakaria Venkata vadbanK 

M.A. (HOns), ph D 

... 2. Minor Darsunas 

Sri Ratnakara Bala Raju, m.a. 


Wednesday, 29th March. 1972 
FIFTH SESSION 


... Dr, Diyakarla Venkatavadhani, 

M.A. (nous), Ph D 


... i. Ayurveda 

Dr Veturi Sankara Sastry 

2 Drsyakavyas 

Sri E.V. V. Raghavacbarya, m.a. 

3. Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar 
Dr. M.S, Narayana Marti, m a.. Ph.D. 


CONCLUDING SESSION 


... Dr. M.V. Rama Ssrma, m.a., ph d. 

... i, ^aiva Philosophy 

Dr. J. Chenna Reddy, m.a., Ph D. 

... 2- VySkarana 

Dr. K.S, Ramamurfi. m a , p'i.d. 


Observer’s Report 


Sri N.H Scetharami Sir.na. m.a. 



REPORT 


On the 27th of March 1972 at 10 A.M. the inaugural session of 
the Seminar was presided over by Arsavidyabhusana Sri Jatavalla- 
bhula Purushottam, a renowned Sanskrit Scholar in Andhra Desa, when 
the inaugural address was delivered by Dr. D. Jaganatha Reddy, the 
Vice-Chancellor of Sri Venkateswara University, 

Welcoming the participants and the invitees, Prof. J, Chenna 
Reddy, the Director of the S.V.U. Oriental Research Institute gave a 
vivid account of the research and other activities of the Institute and 
expressed his gratefulness to the Vice-Chancellor for his enormous en- 
couragement given for the developmental and seminar activities of the 
Institute, 

In his presidential address Sri Jatavallabhula Purushottam 
applauded the wisdom of the sponsors of the Seminar, as the Seminar 
affords an opportunity to derive pleasure, rid of pride, in knowing which 
aspects of the Indian culture had been enriched by the Andhras; as 
Andhras occupy a unique and honoured place in the cultural history of 
India. He said "time and place are the two aspects of context in which 
any work can be viewed and this context is as important as the actual 
content of a work and there is hardly any branch of Indian culture 
which is not enriched by the Andhras". 

Delivering his inspiring inaugural address, the Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. Jaganatha Reddy traced the cultuial history of the Andhras from 
the times of I§atavahanas when Prakrt was the language upto the present 
period. He said that Andhra culture and language spread to the 
eastern and Southeast Asian countries such as Burma, Thailand, 
Malaysia, Philippines, etc. The recent researches and archaeological 
excavations recorded with evidence the extension of Telugu literature, 
education and fine arts to distant lands and this had reached its heights 
during the time of Vijayanagara rulers. The Vice-Chancellor observed 
"Sanyasins contributed much more for socialization and civilization 

than many family people If it was possible for Krsnadeva Raya to 

wield pen and sword with equal skill and strength and find enough time 
to engage himself in cultural activities there was no justification for us 
not to show interest in such activities today ", 

The inaugural address of the Vice-Chancellor was followed by 
three papers of the well-known writers. Dr. K. Kamalanathan, Prof, 
Maremanda Rama Rao and Sri Mikkilineni Radhakrishnamurti. 
Dr. Kamalanathan -tracing the Andhra polity belonging to diflFerent 
ages and periods -said that the Andhra system of administration was 
primarily based upon the Hindu Dharmic view of politics and power. 
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According to him Andhras, were among the earliest advocates of a 
successfully planned society and moral altitude towards social problems. 
Prof Rarna Rao in his paper on the ‘Contribution of Andhras to 
Temple Architecture’ presented a comprehensive survey of Hindu 
temples. He convincingly asserted that the origins of the temple build- 
ing movement in Andhra was not inspired or influenced by any 
one region in India but was absolutely independent and undoubtedly 
indigenous. He also said that Andhras played a prominent part in the 
temple building movement of the Vijayanagara period. Sri Mikkiiineni 
Radhakrishnamurti, Cine Artiste, observed in his paper on “Andhra 
Dance” that music, dance and various musical instruments existed in 
Andhra Desa even before the birth of Christ and the Gathasaptasati 
provides evidences for this. In the course of his papjr he mentioned 
many works and writers and dancers to show that dance in Andhra 
Desa was popularly practised for the sake of spiritual thinking, propa- 
gation of Sanatana-dharma and welfare of society. 


Tne second session started at 3 P M. with Prof. M. Rama Rao in 
the chair. Dr (Mrs.) V. Yasoda Devi, read her paper on trade and 
commerce of Andhras. She observed that ihe trade and commerce and 
maritime activities of the Andhras started as early as the 7th century 
B.c. and continued upto the b.'ginning of the 19th century* She said 
They enjoyed their hey day under the Andhra Satavahanas, the Kaka- 
tiya% the Reddis, the Rayas and the Kutub Shahis She also observed 
that Andhras’ contribution to the making or greater India was nolhing 
short of i marvel Sn Jatavallabhula Pui u <>1101111111 pfescnting his p iper 
on the Dh irm 1 - sa tra, said that Apa^ti iv.ba, one of the earliest writers 
on Di'aimri ia tra, was ar Andhra He Sraiito .^utras, Grhya-^sutras 

and Dharma sutras which are w*de y accepted in the country and became 
model for others. 


The third session on the morning of 28—3—1973 w’as presided over 
by Dr.. V M Reddy, Professor of History, S.V, University, Tirupati. Dr. 
J.V.G Knshnamurthy, presented his paper on Rasayana iSastra (Chemi- 
stry). He dealt with Siddha _Nagarjuna explaining the advancement of 
Chemistry and observed that Andhras are pioneers in the held of science 
not only in India but also in the entire world. Sri V. Swaminathan read a 
paper on the contribution of A-idhras to Advaita Explaining the clear 
cut import of the Advaita philosophy, he dealt w.th the aut.hors like 
Bhattoji Diksita. Umanahesvara Sastii, Yagn svara Diks.ta, Range ji 
Bhatta, Annambhatti, Laks iminr.>jmha Ayyanna Vidvan and I ellarn- 
konda Ramaraya who enriched the concep's of Advaita. He also said 
that most of the writers on this subject in the earlier ages were Sanyasins 
who did not reveal their identity and there is the possibility of some of 
th^se Sauyasiiu being Andnras. Sii T.K.V.N, Sudarsanacharva. then 
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presented his paper on Visistadvaita. Quoting a number of works he 
pointed out that a number of Andhra kings and poets were Vaisnavites 
and their contribution to Bhakti^ Prapattf, etc., is very valuable. 

Tn the fourth session, presided over by Prof. M. Rama Rao that 
evening, Dr. D. Venkatavadhani, read his paper on ‘Royal Patrons’, 
In his paper he traced the royal patrons from the time of Satavahanas 
to the modern times, in a most interesting manner. Sri Ratnakara Bala- 
raju, reading on the Minor Darsanas traced the greatness of Andhras 
even in the Sastras like Sarnkhya, Yoga, etc. 

The fifth session on the morning of 29-3-1972 was presided over by 
Prof. D,V. Avadhani. Dr. Veturi Sankara Sastri presented a paper on 
‘ Andhras’ Contribution to Ayvrveda’. He pointed out that Andhras were 
the first to advance the eight-fold examination for a correct diagnosis and 
to recognise foreign diseases, etc. In support he quoted works with histori- 
cal evidences. Sri E V. Veeraraghavacharya, Rtd. A.E.S., read his 
paper on ‘Drsyakavyas in Sanskrit’. He gave an account of all the 
types of dramas that were written by Andhras, showing the improve- 
ments made by them. Dr. M S Narayanamurti, followed him with his 
paper on The Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar He pointed out the 
great contribution of Bhatt^ji Diksita and Kondubhatta. in this field. 
He also said that these two grammarians are mainly responsible to treat 
the Philosophy of Grammar in detail. 

The sixth and concluding session was presided over by Prof. M.V. 
Rama Sarma, Principal, S.V. University College, Tirupati. Prof. 
J* Chenna Reddy, read his paper on Saiva Philosophy. He fully explained 
the main tenets of this Philosophy along with its eight^subdivisions and 
how all these sub-divisions ultimately merged into one Saiva Philosophy, 
viz., Virasaivism He remarked that the Andhra writers on this Philo- 
sophy clarified the technic al terms like Pasupata, etc., in unambiguous 
terms in their works. He also said that though this Philosophy very 
enthusiastically attracted many people to its fold in the beginning be- 
cause of the original efforts of the preachers in Andhra, it, fell down due 
to its own faults that crept into their practices. Dr. K.S. Ramamurti, 
then presented his paper on ‘ The Contribution of Andhras to Sanskrit 
Grammar^, He gave an account of the number of grammarians flouri- 
shed in Andhras right from Sarvavarman to Bellamkonda Ramaraya. 
He asserted that a glance at these works reveal that Andhras are pioneers 
in the field of inventions and innovations. The Katantra grammar is an 
invention which held its swny from Ceylon to Tibet for over a period of 
three centuries ousting oui the Panin yan school. He also pointed out 
Ijiat the Prakriva System of grammar is an innovation made by the 
Andhra genius and the Prakriyakaumudi and the Siddhaniakaumudi are 



the two main texts to show that either in catholic or in conservative ont- 
lookj, Aiidfaras became the leaders of the country in this field. 

At the end Sri N.H. Sitarama Sarma, Lecturer in Political 
Science, S,V. University College, Tirupaii, presented his observations 
on all the papers to the gathering. Winding up, finally the session. 
Prof. Rama Sarma, the President of the concluding session, spoke on a 
few resemblances between the English literature and Telugu literature 
specially in romances. He advised scholars to work on these comparative 
schemes in detail to know the working of the master minds irrespective 
of the regions they inhabited. The Seminar ended with the National 
Anthem. 




A Section of the Audience 



PRESIDENTIAL SPEECH 

SRI jatavallabhula furushottam, m.a. 

Dr. Jaganatha Reddy ^ Dr. Chenna Reddy, distingufshtd scholars, ladies 
and gentlemen, 

One cannot too much admire the wisdom of the sponsors of this 
seminar shown in the cho-ce of the subject “Andhras* Contribution to 
Indian Culture. ” 

Although the region in which a Sanskrit work, or for the matter 
of that, any effort for the development of the culture of the country, 
sprang up never mitigated or enhanced its importance, yet in this age of 
growing historical and geographical sense, it is bat natural that we are 
keen on ascertaining the t me and place cf any piece of cultural value as 
also its merit and relative place in the overall picture of Indian culture. 

It is more a matter of pleasure than of pride for us to know which 
aspects of Indian culture and to wiiat extent developed in Andhra. 
There is nothing parochial in this. A visit to the birth place of Jayadeva 
in Orissa thrills us A similar thrill is experienced by us in being 
conscious of our living in the land of Jagaiinatha Panditaraja and 
Annambhatta. 

Purely from the historical point of view an apprisal and evaluation 
of the contribution of each part of the country and each century of our 
history to our common culture is an absolute necessity Time and place 
are the two aspects of context in which any work can be viewed and this 
context is as important as the actual content of a work. 

Ihopi, the volume cont lining the learned papers that are to be 
read here during these thr.e days, when publish'd, will serve as a 
scholarly work of ref^renee and it will reflect not only itie glory of 
Andhra but also a cro^i-secti jii of the multi-faceted Indian culture^ for. 
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there is hardly one branch of Indian culture which is not enriched by the 
Andhras. 

For the fault of nobody, a large portion of the contribution of the 
Andhras to Indian culture is not known outside the region; although 
there are some stalwart contributors who have been ever shining in the 
wide firmament of the Sanskritic world. As this seminar will ultimately 
bring the unknown portion of our contribution to the scholars outside 
Andhra, it will become the common property of the entire country, as 
prejudice and favour based on geographical considerations is alien to 
our cultural tradition. Thus ultimately this seminar is bound to widen 
the frontiers of our national culture. On this occasion I cannot refrain 
from referring to the labours of scores of Andhra friends who are today 
making a significant contribution to our national culture in its various 
aspects like literature, Vyakaranu and Vedanta. It is very honest opinion 
thit these torch-bearer^ of our culture ca i stand comparison with their 
counter-parts in the other regions of the country. 

I hope the present seminar will not only further stimulate these 
friends but also will earn for the Andhras an honoured place in the 
history of the culture evolved through Sanatana-dharma as the sponsors 
have rightly put it. Such is the importance of this seminar. 

I am deeply thankful to the organisers of this seminar, Dr Chenna 
Reddy and other friends for the honour done to me in asking me to 
preside over this inaugural function. Although I have been engaged in 
popularising Sanskrit and Sanskritic culture for the last 40 years, in my 
own way I think you could have got a better man for this occasion But 
such as it is, it behoves me to honour your mandate and take up the 
conduct of the proceedings with your kind cooperation. 

Now I have the honour to request Dr. Jaganatha Reddy, the 
learned Vice-Chancellor of Sri Venkateswara University to inaugurate 
the seminar 





INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

OUR HERITAGE 

Dr. D. JAGANATHA REDDY, m.d. 


Andhras as early settlers of the Indian Peninsula took advantage 
of the geographical location of the area bordered in the north by the 
Vindhyas and extending upto Cape Comarin in the south, now for over 
3000 years they were able to spread socio-economic, religious and cul- 
tural traditions beyond their domain. This was possible to a great extent 
due to the perennial rivers of Godavari, Krsna, Kaveri and others and over 
400 miles coast line with the ports of Visakhapatnam, Machilipatnam, 
Kakinada, Madras etc. Maritime trade, commerce and cultural exchange 
within and outside the country were thus possible. Andhra names and 
language found place in many of the countries in the East and South East 
such as Burma, Thailand, Malaysia and Philippines. Recent researches 
and archaeological excavations reveal the extension of Telugu literature, 
education and fine arts to distant lands and this had reached its zenith 
during the time of the Vijayanagara rulers from the 14th to the 16th 
century a d. Megasthenes (300 b.c.) and Pliny (a.d. 77) mention that 
Andhras had 30 towns, defended by high walls and towers, and an 
immense army of one lakh infantry, 2000 cavalry and lOOO elephants. 
Recently Kondapiir and Citradurg excavations in Mysore have yielded 
valuable information. 

Origin of 'Andhra^ : 

The origin of the term dndhra is still one of speculation and 
hypothetical allusions have been made. It is now believed to be the 
name of a race. The Altareyahrdhmana gives the earliest reference. 
Andhras are said to have been excommunicated from the Aryan-fold since 
intermarriages were prevalent in Visvamitra tribe. Due to racial, cul- 
tural, religious and social blindness (andhata) of the people then, these 
excommunicated groups came to be known as Andhras whose Vedic an- 
cestor was Kan/a. Andhras fought on the side of Kauravas much to the 
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annoyance of Aryans. Andhras cannot be totally said to be non-Aryans. 
They probably got Sryanised. 

Again the origin of the word tejugu is tbe subject of controversy. 
The kingdoms of Ahga, Vahga, Trilinga, etc., did exist and ielugu may 
be the corrupt version of trilinga -three lihgas ( Trilihgas - Srisaila, 
Kalesvara and Daksarama). Tene in Telugu is honey and Tenugu is 
the language which is sweet like honey. Ten(n)u also means way. 
Tenugu is the country which was the way for the Aryans of the north 
who proceeded to the south. 


Origin of Telugu : 

Andhras spoke Paisaci or Prakrt and the Prakrt was modified to 
Vikrti and became Telugu. Dravidian languages had spread upto 
Philippines and Telugu words are to be found in Philippine language. 
We are proud that our ancestral Telugu authors were Sanskrit scholars 
and Telugu poets are recognised to have added much to Deva-bhasa. 


Eleventh century a.d. marks the beginning of Andhra literature. 
Nannaya was the grammarian and systematizer of Telugu literature. 
The contributions of Calukya kings, the greatest of them Rajaraja- 
narendra of Rajamahendravaram in patronising Nannaya to translate 
Mahabharata into Telugu is praiseworthy. Nannaya, Tikkana and Yerra- 
pragada-the Kavitraya made translation of Vyasa^s work of MahsbhQrata 
possible, Velama and Reddi kings encouraged Telugu poets. 


Earlier Satavahanas (Hala) encouraged Prakrt. Upto A D 200 
Satavahanas extended the territory to the peninsula after the fall of 
Mauryan empire. Its early history is revealed from Buddhistic and 
Brahmanical literature, inscriptions on copper plates, stones, coins, 
stupas, caityasd^nA viharas, manuscripts and writings by foreigners. 
Hiuen Tsang^ described DharanikdU near Amaravati. Singabhiipala 
encouraged Srinatha and P5tana. During the period of Vijayanagara 
kings and specially in the reign of Krsnadevaraya, Telugu spread to 
Madurai, Tanjore, Pudukkottai and Mysore and the language flourished. 
Similarly Tamil and Kannada also developed. Allasani Peddana and 
Mukku Timinana were nurtured and revered by Raya and several works 
of importance were produced by them. Hindu art. culture and civili- 
sation were maintained by the Vijayanagara rulers. Harihara and Bukka- 
raya. founders of this new kingdom, also patronised Telugu scholars 
They belonged to Sahgama dynasty. They palroni.ed also Kannada and 
Andhra cultures and revived Sanskrit learning and Vedic culture 
Commentator Sayana wasjhe brother of Vidya anya Madhavlcarya-lhe 
rime Minister to Biikkaraya. Somanatha, poet laureate of Bukkaraya 
earne in a the Vedas and 18 Purdnas wrote Uttaraharivamsamu in 
lelugu as revealed from an inscription in Nellore District. 
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Rayalu wrote Amuktamalyada and poets were greatly honoured by 
him. Peddana praises Rayalu in having put a gold anklet on his leg 
{kavlgmtdapenderamu) and lifted him to his haudah. Poets used to hawk 
their works and it is said that Mohanahgi, Rayaiu’s daughter purchased 
poems from a hawker. Earlier prabhandhas and satakas were popular. 
Kings were proud to get poems dedicated to them and it was a fashion 
and prestige. Rayalu’s period is equated with the Elizabethan period 
of growth of English literature. He wielded pen and sword with 
equal skill and strength. Literature was his hobby. 

It is to the credit of Krsnadevaraya that he took his court poets and 
others of skill to battle fields where in times of leisure he conducted 
discourses in which he himself participated. Telugu language and litera- 
ture reached its zenith of development during his reign. 

Andhras shared the religious practices and concepts of the times 
and Buddhism from 300 b.c. to a.d. 300 flourished. Merchants of Amara- 
vati are credited to have built stupas^ viharas, etc., which are disclosed 
through archaelogical excavations and the museum at Amaravati bear 
testimony to this. Ndgdrjunastupas now preserved are the result of 
excavations at Nagarjunakonda. (In 1926-31 and in 1938) I was dazed 
to see the monasteries, caityas, stupas, palace, University stadium and 
University campus, and the wharf with the inscriptions dating to Iksvaku 
dynasty that ruled in third century a.d. These excavations reflect that 
rdigion and art prospered The paintings of Ajanta caves are the crea- 
tion of Andhra artistic genius. 

The spread of Saivism and Vaisnavism in Andhra gradually displaced 
Biddhism and temples like Srisiilam, dvadasa jyotirlihgas and others 
came into existence. Adisahkara visited Srisailam and Mahanandi. 
The temples at Srisailam, the perennial water source at Mahanandi, the 
cave temple at Ahobalam, a^nd others in the Nallamalai hills are works 
of engineering grandeur and portray the faith people had in religion and 
God. O itstanding architecture by way of temples are witnessed by us 
today Even tod ly the mutt at Srisiilam, conducts discourses on 
Sankara’s philosophy. 

Again during Vijayanagara rule painting, sculpture, dance and 
music were encouraged and promoted. The frescoes of Lepaksi temple 
depict the excellence of paintings. The monolithic stone Nandi, the 
sculpture work at Kalydnimantapam, NdgaVhgam, etc,,. at Lepaksi, 
Ugranarasimha, Vithale^vara temple and the stone chariot, Virnpaksa- 
svami temple and Hazara Rama temple at Hampi are places of tourist 
attraction today. The Nayaks at Tanjore palace patronised painting 
and music and several of them are exhibits of international repute. The 
ruins of Beliir, Hampi, Sompalli and Kamalapuram reflect our past 
cultural heritage. 
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It is said that apart from literature -philosophy, sakity<iy iatakas, 
songs, stories, sciences, etc., developed during this period. The decline 
thereafter was steep. 

In recent times Kandukuri Veeresalingam-poet, journalist and 
social reformer who pleaded for women’s emancipation - following the 
precepts of Rajah Rama Mohan Roy, Iswarachandra Vidyasagar left 
lasting impression of his good work and created a change in social 
values. Gidugu Ramamurti was a fearless critic and linguist of rare 
ability. Gurazada Appa Rao - author of lyrics and a revolutionary in 
literary composition -again a social and anti-dowry reformer. He added 
much to Bh^va-kavitvay having been influenced by English poets like 
Shelly and Keats to eradicate social and economic evils. Kanyasulkamu 
(Vrddhavivaha) by Appa Rao is still popular on the stage. Sripada 
Krishnanmrti Sastri and Tirupati Venkata-kavulu belonged to the old 
school. Arudra belongs to the progressive school. 

In the field of stage we have evidence of Nafyamandapas, Vasan* 
totsaxas d^nd Yaksaganas. Sarasavinodinisamgha and Rasikaranjanisabha of 
Bellary have done much in theatre performance. Dharmavaram 
Krishnamacharyulu and Kolachalam Srinivasa Rao have contributed 
greatly for the promotion of stage activity. Emani Hanumanta Rao, 
Talluri Narasimlia Rav:), YadaviUi Sutyanarayana, Bellary Raghavachari 
and Sthanam Narasimia Rio contributed much to the growth of 
drama. Rajahs of Katvetinagaram and V j lyanpgaram encouraged 
music and dance. Anandagajapati of Vijayanagaram encouraged, 
coached and elevated Sanskrit plays. 

Thus Andhras have inherited a rich and unique heritage of culture- 
the components of which are literature, art, sculpture, music, paintings, 
dance, drama, social and economic values and religion and moral code. 

It is upto U3 to live up to the past tradit’on, and improve upon 
it and add to the sum total of Indian culture. 

The glory of Aidhra/ culture is cripticalJy summarised by 
Rayaprolu Subba Rao thus : 

amardvatipattm imuna bauddhulu vfsva - 
vidydlayamufn sihdpincunadu 
orugalluna ksatra vtra Isnchanamugd 
balu sastrasulalu tnlupundd 
vidydnagara rajavithulan kavi/aku 
pend^ipandillu kappincunddu^ 
p tnuriki Sij/nj pamuna dndhrasdmrajya - 
dieiavaitambha m^tuTt ^nnn/i / 



andhrasantatike mahitdbhimdna 
dhiradiksdmukhasphurti tivarince 
d mahdvesamarthinci andhruldra ! 
calludandhralok amuna aksatalu nedu 

Dr. Chenna Reddy has to be congratulated on having involved 
eminent scholars in different fields covering language art, history, 
philosophy and the three day seminar on 'Andhras* Contribution to 
Indian Culture" will not only be informative but exciting I have now 
great pleasure to inaugurate the same. 




DHARMASASTRA 

SRI JATAVALLABHULA PURUS ffOTTAM, M.A. 

In the sacred land of Bharat there are Brahmavarta, Brahmarsi^ 
desaj Madhyadesa and Aryavarta. Manu delimits these territories, but 
Andhra does not come under any of these four regions- Then he 
describes Yajniyadesa as being the region where the black antelope 
(krsnasara) treads. Black antelope naturally exists in India alone. So 
this definition covers the regions like Andhra, Tamilanadu, Karnataka 
and Kerala which do not come under any of the first four regions. Thus 
Andhradesa is brought into the Dharmic map of India. Manu says that 
other j:ountries than the five mentioned are known as M leccha lands. 
Thus Andhra according to Manu, is governed b> the Vedic Dharma.^ 

AP AST AM BA 

From pre-historic times the Vedic Dharma has been practised by 
the residents of Andhra, In the dim past of Andhra history, xApastamba 
was its Dharmic Patriarch. A three-fold Dharmic guide was given by 
Apastamba to the people of this land and this is called Apastambakalpa-^ 
sutra. The Srauta-sutras^ the Grhya^sutras and the Dharma-sutras ate 
the three divisions of KaJpa-sutra, Some rsjs gave their followers 
SrautU’Su^ras^ others gave Grhya-sutras and some others gave Dharma-- 
Sutras, Apastamba was one of the four or five rsis that composed 
Kalpasutra completely, which his followers even today adopt for their 
rituals and conduct. 

ThQ Sr auta-sutr as dQaXvs/ixh the procedure of Vedic ceremonies 
and sacrifices. The Grhyasutras lay down the procedure of ceremonies 
like simantonnayana, pumsavana^ jatakarma, namakarana, annaprasana, 
caula^ vpanayana and vivaha. The Dharma-sutras prescribe the varna-- 
dharmas and asrama-dharmas, the daily and occasional rituals, stri- 
dharma laws of inlieritence, administration, character, conduct, etc. 


1. Manusmrti, I. 17-23. 
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Although tradition does not assign Apastamba to any particular 
period the modern scholars variedly placed him between b c. 1000, and 
B.c. 300, P V Kane places him between b.c. 600, and b.c. 300, while 
Chinnasvami Sastri thinks that he might have flourished about B c. 1000 
He must have been earlier than any Dharma-sutrakara except Bodha- 
yana and Gautama. He quotes very frequently the Brahmanas while 
later day authors on Dharma-sasira quote their predecessors. This also 
proves his antiquity. 

Apastamba-srauta-sutras and Grhya-sutras are intended for the 
followers of Krsna^yajurveda (Taittiriya sdkha). Most of the Brahmins, 
more than 90% inhabiting Andhra today belong to the Krsna-yajurveda, 
The number of Krsna-yajurvediyas, outside Andhra, is much less. So 
Apastamba must have been an inhabitant of this territory. Moreover 
the Taittiriya-aranyaka passages quoted by Apastamba agree with the 
■^xtofTA current in Andhra. This also strengthens the theory that 
Apastamba was a resident of Andhra. Biihler, the German Scholar, 
thought that Apastamba must have lived somewhere in the mouth of the 
river Godavari. That this Rsi was not a Northerner, can be inferred 
from the fact that he referred in his Dharma’-sutra to a custom in 
Northern India, by which a guest after being received and seated was 
honoured by a pot of water being placed in his hands. 

Apastamba-kalpa^sutra is a stupendous work consisting of 30 
Prasnas or chapters. The first 23 deal with Darsapurnamdsa, 
Somaydga^ Apthoryama^ Vdjapeya, etc. One has to spend four or five 
years for mastering the ^rawa’^sutras alone. Chapters 24, 25 and 26 
deal with Faribhdsdsutras^ Fravara-kdnda^ etc. Chapter 27 is Grhya- 
sutra and chapters 28 and 29 constitute Dharma-sutra, Chapter 30 is 
laying down the rules of the construction of the sacrificial 
altars, etc. In this chapter we find the geometrical knowledge of Apa- 
stamba which astounds the modern people. 

Before writing down the Grhya sutra^ Apastamba did the great feat 
of coW^oXing mantras scattered over several Vedic branches and arrang- 
ing them in the order in which they are used in the various rituals. 

After this arrangement it became easy for him to refer in his sutra to the 
concerned mantra to be used in a particular context of the ceremony. 
He simply says uttarayd Juhoti (the homa should be, performed with the 
next hymn) dvdbhydm abhimantrayate (he sanctifies with the two 
iras)^ etc. This" is how he proceeds on the basis of the arrangement of 
the mantras, 

Apastamba-dharma-sutra is acknowledged to be one of the autho- 
ritative Smrris by Yajnavalkya. Acarya Sankara in his Brahma-sutra^ 
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bhasya quates Apas^laintia on the question of the fruit of the nitya- 
karmas and of selfless performance of one’s duty. 

3^c2T 1 I 

SRT HiiriTfq 

I % ^ srjffrffi 3 T' 7 % i 1.7.20. 2,3,4). 

“We plant the mango tree for its fruit, bat not for shade and 
fragrance. Still they come incidentally. So also when one performs 
his dharma selflessly not having in view benefit, honour and fame, they 
may result incidentally.” 

Tliese ideas expressed by Apastamba. are approvingly quoted by 
Sankara. Apastamba’s views on dtman and the qualities leading to 
dtmajnUna (1.8.23) are likewise quoted by the Acarya 

?r l arRJTR % 2T: t ^ 

fjii I 

Rarely do we find such passages of spiritual importance in the 
works on dharma^sastra. Further, Apastamba lays stress on personal 
qualities like absence of anger, feelings like anger, elation, fury, cove- 
tousness, ignorance, arrogance, treachery, untruthfulness, overambi- 
tion, quarrelsomeness, absence of jealousy, desire, etc. Several Smrih 
ksras mentioned some of these qualities but not so elaborately. Perhaps 
Manu is the only exception. 

In another respect also Apastamba differs from the generality of 
Smrtikaras. 

He gives the first place to Acara of Dharmic people while the 
others give the first place to Veda in determining as to ‘what is dharma,^ 
He says in his Dharma- sutra: dharmajnasamayah pramdnam (1.1.2) 
and then he says vedak ca (1.1.3), But the apparent difference between 
Apastamba and the others narrows down when we remember what 
Apastamba means by dharm iinasamaya. By this term he means the 
principles or rules laid down by people that are well-versed in dharma^ 
by which he means only the injunctions of the Veda. In other words he 
wants people to follow the prevalent of people proficient in the 

Vedas and then ascertain and follow what js said in the Vedas. But the 
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fact remains that he is partial to acara. Even in his Grhya -sutras he 
shows this partiality, [atha grhyany acaradini grhyante^ 1,1. ly. The 
Dharma sutra also begins with the aphorism athatah samayacarikan 
dharman vydkhydsydmah (1.1. 1). His respect for dcdra is also illustra- 
ted by the siltra dstribhyah pratlyeran (Grhya ^ sutra : 1.2,15). By 
this he means that it is not enough if his sutras are strictly followed in 
the marriage ceremony. He wants such of the items of ritual as are not 
connected with mantra but are prevalent in the practices of women dur- 
ing the ceremony should also be observed. 

Likewise in the Dharma-sutra he lays down that it is not enough 
to observe the dharmas found in the sacred books. He says that the 
dharmas prevalent among the women and sudras should also be observed 
because that would be the limit of the performance of dharma (sa 
nisthd yn strisu sudresu ca drsyate). In the opinion of Apastamba the 
dharmas in vogue among the women and sudras are the remnants of the 
dharmas found in Atharva-veda (atharvanasya vedasya sesa ity upa- 
disanti). 

Apastamba has another revealing statement to make. He says 
that the age of the rsis is gone and in the modern times the birth of rsis 
is ruled out : fasmdd r say ah avaresu na jay ante. 

The works of Apastamba occupy a very important place in the 
Dharmic literature of the Hindus. 

BALAMBHATTIYA 

This is a commentary on the Mitaksara^ VijSanesvara’s famous 
vyakhya on the Ydjnavalkya-smrti. This book is also called Laksmi- 
vydkhyct. Laksrai was the mother of Balambhatta and he must have 
named it after his mother Some scholars opine that Laksmi was the 
authoress. 

The surname of Balambhatta is Vayagunda. Not only the sur- 
name but the name itself indicates that the author was a Telugu gentle- 
man. The name Balambhatta is on the model of the common Telugu 
names like Krsnamraju and Nagambhattu. * Even today there are some 
Telugu people who bear the name Balambhatta. This book seems 
to have been written about the beginning of nineteenth century, 

ABHINaVA - SADA&ITI 

With regard to the birth and death polutions this book is conside- 
red to be an authoritative one by the scholars as well as laymen in the 
Telugu country. The author Subrahmanya, the son of Vehkatesa lived 
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somewhere before A.D. 1400l The author critically examined all the 
passages on the subject in the earlier Dharma-sastra works, particu- 
larly the Candrika, Pardsara-madhaviya and Kausikaditya’s Sadasiti, 
Retried to reconcile the seemingly conflicting rules of dsauca and gave 
final decisions on all aspects of the subject. As this work was mostly 
based on the earlier Sadasiti which contained 86 verses this is 
named Abhinava-sadasiti, There were certain omissions in the earlier 
Sadasiti and they are made good in this work- In the earlier book no 
dsauca was prescribed for jnatis in the event of abortion in the fourth 
month. The contingency of dsauca in the case of a child dying during 
the course of birth was not anticipated. The differences of dsauca based 
on burial and cremation of a child dying after the tenth day and before 

were not mentioned. Abhinava- sadasiti clearly prescribed the 
rules of dsauca on all these and other occasions. 

yallajiya 

This is an exhaustive collection of the rules relating to srdddha, 
pitrmedha and dsauca. The author is Yallaji, the son of Yalla Bhatta. 
He gives some account of himself. His surname is Talamudi, He was 
a Brahmajna and a performer of several sacrifices. 

The Krsna - yajurvediyas follow the Bhdradvdjasutras in perfor- 
ming the srdddhas and obsequies, as they follow Apastamba- sutras in 
the other C/rAya rituals. Yallajiya also prescribes the Prdyascittas of 
various sorts. He clearly lays down the differences between the cere- 
monies of the departed JAzrag/zw and Andhitagnis^ the prdyascittas that 
a dying man should undergo, sannimitta-prdyascitta and dahana - 
kartr -prdyascitta. The rituals for mitigating the evil of death on 
certain stars and several such details are also prescribed. 

As Yallaji deals with apara-karma and srdddha in detail even in the 
case of very rare contingencies, this work has become a hand-book for 
the purohits throughout Andhra. It gives a list of relatives from the son 
to the distant jnatis in their order of duty of performing the obsequies 
of a person in the event of the absence of each preceding relative, 

Yallaji has dealt with some subtle points of Dharma-sdstra^ 
which are not commonly known. For example, he says that a brahma-- 
cdrin who is observing the vrata^ i.e. Vedic study, living by alms, 
worshipping the fire, etc., need not observe dsauca except in the case of 
the death of his parents. On the question as to whether an uninitiated 
(anupanita) dvija can perform the obsequies of his parents, he says that 
he can perform but without uttering Vedic mantras. On the necessity 
of offering pinda to the departed, he says that pit^a helps the creation 
of bhogasarira of the departed. 
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He made a close study of the literature on the subject including 
the sfitras of the sages and commentaries of scholars. 

BOPPANABHATTIYA 

This book is often consulted by the purohits of Apastambasutrins, 
while conducting the Grhyasamskaras other than the obsequies and 
srSddhas. It gives in detail not only the procedure but also prdya'scittas 
where necessary. The commentary on this sutra work by Madhava 
Manisi or Madhava Muni is very valuable and the Boppanabhattiya is 
printed and used only along with this commentary. The Commentator 
describes himself as a resident of Munikutaliya (Munikudali in East 
Godavari District) and as the son of Macanasuri. Boppana Bhatta 
begins his books with the aphorism : atha gdrhyani karmdni. 

Madhava is a good grammarian and often seeks to defend the 
words in the sutras by quoting Panini. Madhava has an original way of 
commenting on words. While explaining the word ksdra in trirstram 
ubhayor adhassayys brahmacaryam kqdralavanavarjam he defines ksara as 
an edible thing which at the time of eating converts into saliva. 

In the Pancamahdyajna-prakarana he explains what is meant by 
atithi. Some Dharma-sastraksras thought a Brahmin alone could be the 
athhi of a Brahmin. But Madhava quoting Pard'sara-mddhaviya says 
that at the end of Vaisvadeva, even a canddla should be fed by a 
Brahmin as an atithi. 

SWGABHATTlYA 

This is otherwise called Prayogapaddhati. Its author Sihganna is 
the son of Macanna of the surname Penjerla. The vivaha-samskara is 
dealt with in this work so elaborately that in some parts of Andhra the 
purohits while conducting the ceremonies are guided by this book alone 
leaving out even Apastamba-gfhya-sutra. When two purohits meet it is 
common that one asks the other whether he follows the Bhattiya or 

Sutra. The Bhaiiiya is in fact more elaborate and clearer than the 
Sutra, 

taittiriya-sandhya-bhisya 


Kpapandita, the son of Ramabhatta and Laksmi is the author of 
this work. He raises and answers several questions relating to Sandhyd 
The author is a great MtmSfnsaka and thoroughly discuses several 
subjects with incisive logic and quotes authoritative passages from 
Sm,s a»d Yet his conclusions are not universally accepted by 

scholars, mn^ynkalpmalll is the name given by him to this book 
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This Sandhya-^bhasya takes up the text of Sandhydvandana current 
among th^ Krsna^yajurvedins in Andhradesa. In no other part of India 
except in Andhra are prevalent all the parts of the Sandhydvandana dealt 
with in this book. 

He defines Sandhya as a Devata representing knowledge and 
power : sandhya nama cicchaktUrupa devats. He gives equal importance 
to arghyapraksepafta, gayatrijapa and suryopasthana among the items 
of Sandhydvandana, On this point there is divergence of opinion among 
the scholars. He lays down detailed prdyascittas to the omission of 
Sandhya, 


Krsnapandita clearly explains the meaning and import of the 
"Various Vedic mantras employed in Sandhya and the interpretations do 
not much differ from Sayanacarya’s interpretation. 

MISCELLANEO US 


^ There are several other writers on Dharma-sdstra who hailed from 
Andhradesa, All the following writers flourished in the period between 
A.D. 1450 and a.d 1850. 

Indraganti Suryanarayana wrote Ahnikabhdskara which lists out 
with minute details, the rituals lo be performed by a grhastha from 
rising from bed to returning to rest at night. 

Vehkatayogij son of Kondapacarya, wrote the VaikhanasasutrdnU’^ 
kramanikadipikd and 'Vangipuresvara Pandita wrote Vahgipuresvara'- 
karikas, a hand-book on grhya-karma-prayoga. About a.d. 1400, 
Narayana Diksita, son of Cayambhatta, wrote the Prayogadarpana 
dealing with SmSrta rituals. Durgana, son of Vasudeva wrote a 
booklet Dvddasa-sloki, on the laws of inheritance. About the year 1776, 
Tippabhatta surnamed Gahvara wrote Smartaprayascitta-nirnaya, Nara»* 
simha SomayajI, son of Madhavacarya wrote a work on Agama entitled 
the Vimupratisths^vidhi-darpana. The Vrataratndkara which is widely 
used^was written by Kondubhatta. Nagaya the son of Kastiirl wrote 
KasturismrtU otherwise called the Smrti-sekhara. At the beginning of 
the fifteenth century Kambaliiri Narasimha wrote Asaucadipikd. To 
Narahari alias Andhrayati is attributed the Smrtidarpana, which does 
not seem to have yet seen the light of day. The Prayogaratna, a treatise 
on the conduct of Smdrta rituals was written by Anantadiksita, son of 
Visvanathadiksita, who seems to have lived round about the seventeenth 
century. He mentioned his surname as Yajnopavita^ which must have 
been the Sanskritisation of jandhydla in Tclugu. 
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From Apastamba downwards there seem to have been about forty 
authors on Dhanna-sasira in the Telugu country, although most of them 
are not known outside the region. Most of the Dharma-sastra works 
produced the Andhras related to the Grhya ceremonials. 

It is also to be noted that the Srauta-yajnas that have become 
extinct m North India are still surviving in the South, particularly in 
Andhra. Even for Sistacara Andhradesa has good reputation except in 
regard to the marriage of cross-cousins* Even in this twentieth century 
there li\ed iii Andhra great Dharma-sastra scholars like Bulusu Piirnayya 
Somayaji and Mahamahopadhyaya Tata Subbaraya Sastrl whose deci- 
sions cii Dharmic imoblems were respectfully accepted bv the scholars 
inside and outside Andhra. 





Dr. K.S. Ramamurti reading the paper ‘Vyakarana^ 
Page 25 





SAIVA PHILOSOPHY 

DR. J. CHENNA REDDY, M.A., Ph.D. 


Saivism - the most ancient religious cult in India 

Aii classes of available evidence show that Saivism is the most 
ancient religious cult in India. Scholars all over the world have 
accepted the fact that the Rgveda is the earliest of the extant works-. 
The word Rudra occurs in RV. There Rudra is described as anature^s 
power like, fire, wind, etc-, endowed with some divine qualities. 
The rk 

pari no hetl rudrasya vrjy'dh 
pari tvesasya durmatir mahi gdt / 
ava sthird maghavadbhyah tanusva 

midhvas tokdya tanaydya mrla / / RY. 2. 33. 14. 

indicates that Vedic Rsis used to pray to Rudra to offer protection to 
themselves and to the mankind at large. The word Siva also occurs in 
RV in the form of an adjective only as sivdya, sivataraya, etc., meaning 
benevolent. In latter works such as .the Svetasvataropanisad , Siva has 
taken a specific physical form and was worshipped as a god. In still 
later works he was identified as Mahesvara one of the three primary die- 
ties (Trimurtis) i.e , Brahma, Visnu and Mahesvara. The archaeological 
findings at Harappa and Mahenjodaro reveal that worship of Siva in the 
form of Lihga existed even long before the Aryans made the entire stretch 
of land (Arydvarta) between the Vindhyas and the Himalayas their per- 
manent home. 

Saivism is that religious cult - the exponents or the followers of 
which worship Siva and accept him as the supreme deity. At different 
times and in different parts of the country, Saivism has been practised 
by people in different forms called by different names. The term 'reli- 
gion* is usually applied to a particular manner of thinking on the 
strength of a particular set of beliefs by its followers with regards to the 
'life after death’, the relationship of soul {dtman), with the supreme soul 
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(paramatman) and the liberation of the soul from the agonies of rebirth, 
etc. But there are however some religious denominations which have 
nothing to do with any such tenets as described above. A group of 
people having some social customs, modes of dressing and rituals on the 
occasions of births and deaths, etc., in common are said to belong to a 
particular religious cult even though they have no specific ideas about 
the life after death, etc. The first category can be called a religious 
cult with *some philosophy’ and the second category one without 'any 
philosophy’. 

DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF SAIVA PHILOSOPHY 

There existed eight systems of Saivism in India from the. earliest 
times. They are (1) Pasupata system, (2) Kapalika system, (3) Kala- 
mukha system, (4) Goraksanatha-sampradaya system, (5) Rasesvara 
system. (6) Saivasiddhanta system, (7) Kasmira Pratyabhijna (spanda) 
system and (8) Virasaivism. Among them Kapalika, Goraksanatha- 
sampradaya and Rasesvara systems have no philosophy of their own. 
They come under the second category of religious cults. The other five 
have abundant literature on philosophy of their own. 

ANDHRAS^ CONTRIBUTIOW to SAIVA PHILOSOPHY 

In this paper my attempts are confined only to what the Andhras 
have contributed to 5 liva Philosophy, Rasesvara, Saivasiddhanta and 
Pratyabhijna systems of . Saivism had no followers in Andhradesa 
any time, nor did any Andhra contributed to the exposition oj* 
spread of any of the above systems of Saivism in or outside 
Andhradesa* Some stories of Sivabhaktas described in Periapura^a 
and belonged to Saivasiddhanta system of Saivism are freely adopted by 
Andhra writers without any relation to the philosophical aspect of that 
^ystem. Followers of Kapalika system of Saivism made Srisailam in 
Andhradesa their abode for a pretty long time until they were driven 
away by Mahayana Buddhists to Ujjain, Nasik and other places outside 
Andhra area* This system has some Tantric literature of its own which 
does not expound any philosophy. Nathasampradaya system of Saivism 
had some followers moving in and around Rajahmundry upto the eleventh 
century, as indicated in some of the Telugu poetical works, i.e., Nava- 
n^thacaritramu of Gaurana and Kumar asambhavamu of Nannic5da. 
Though some literature written in Sanskrit by some 
like JSananatha, is available now, that system existed only in Maharastra 
area and never entered Andhradesa. The Nathas are wellknown as 
haihayogins rather than as philosophers. 

Now there remain only three systems of Saivism which had great 
following and ample philosophical literature produced in Andhradesa by 
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Andhras. They are (1) Kaiamukha, (2) Pasupata and (3) Yiiasaiva 
systems in order of prevalence in Andhradesa. 

kalamukha system of Saiva philosophy 

Kaiamukha system of Saivism had a sway in Andhradesa from 
ninth to the middle of the twelfth centuary A.D. A copper plate ins- 
cription of Calukya Ammaraja II (A.D. 958) at Sattenapalli gives a list 
of the names of Acaryas belonging to Kaiamukha mathas, Codaballi 
granted (A.D. 1U5) a village by name Somesvaram to Mallikarjuna- 
sivacarya, the famous spiritual as well as literary guru of Nannic5da-the 
author of Kumarasambhavamu in Telugu. There is inscnptional evidence 
to prove that many Acaryas of this order lived at Alampuram in Mah- 
bubnagar District Though there is no supporting philosophical litera- 
ture in Sanskrit language, Nannicoda’s Kumarasambhavamu is a monu- 
mental work in Telugu which gives a vivid picture of Kaiamukha sysjtem 
of Saivism in Andhradesa. In this system the identity of Sakti with Siva 
is described in the following verse : 

jnanasvarupamai sarvatmudunna dd 
jneyasvarupamai nerasi yundu; 
purusasvarupamai paramcsudunna dd 
prakrtisvarupamai paraguci^ndu; 
suksmasvarupamai suddhdtmudunna dd 
sthulasvarupamai tociyundu; 
arthasvarupamai yamaldtmudunna dd 
sabdasvarupamai jarugucundu ; 

harudu rudrarupamai yunna dd numa 
murti ddici lokamulaku hitamu 
seyucundu gana sivasakti bhedambu 
leruga nlku jaduna kenta Idvu? 

Kumarasambhavamu^ 7.55. 

Siva and ^akti are inseparable as jnana and Jneya, purusa and prakrti, 
artha and sabda^ etc. 

Unlike in Virasaivism, the followers of this system practise caste 
system and accept the superiority of a brahmin in the social order. 
The Kalamukhins respect deities other than Siva as they believe that 
they have emerged from Siva’s limbs, but followers of Pasupata and 
Virasaiva systems never accept them as divine beings. Lord Siva is the 
only supreme deity for them. Some philosophical ideas of Kaiamukha 
Saivism resemble Satsthalasiddhanta which came into prominence in 
Virasaivism at a later age. 
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PASUPATA SYSTEM OF SAIVA PHILOSOPHY 

Immediately following Kaiamukhap Pasupata system of l§aivism 
prevailed in Andhradesa from latter half of twelfth century a.d. This 
system had its origin probably in the north. A work in Sanskrit on 
Pasupata system of Saiva Philosophy by name Pasupatasiitrani written 
by Nakulisa the founder of the sys em in about first century a.d. ex- 
pounds this philosophy. A few hundred years later Rasikara wrote a 
commentary (Bhasya) on it called Pancarthabhasya. This work is 
published by R. Anantakrsnasastri from Trivandrum in 1940. The 
Pancarthas (five subjects') are (1) karana (cause!, (2) karya (effect), 
(3) yoga (meditation), (4) vidhi (behaviour) and (5) duhkhanta (disso- 
lution of sorrow), (evam sa duhkhantcH karyant^ kdranam^ yogo, vidhir iti 
pancaiva paddrthah, s^m^sat 2 i uddistah). In this system karana is pati^ 
karya pasu. pasutv a or the bandha in pasu is the pdsa. 

Sri Sankaracarya has defined the w'ord pasu in his M ahdvdkyadarpana as, 
sariram eva svatmdrtam pakyatiti pasur matah\ In other words pati is 
ikvara and pasu is bhakta or jtva. In this system the obtains 

dissolution of sorrow only by the grace of Lord Siva but not by his own 
eflforts. It is said here as : tasmat prasdddt sa duhkhantam prapyate na 
tu Jndnavairagya dkarmais varyatyagamdtrat. This trinity, pati^ pasu and 
pdsa is called trikam, which term is commonly used in Saivasiddhanta 
and Pratyabhijlia (spanda) systems of Saivism also. 

Mallikarjuni-panditaradhya of latter half of the twelfth century 
is the greatest exponent of Pasupata system of Saivism in Andhradesa. 
He is a great scholar, debator and author of that age. In his Sivatattva^ 
Sara a poetical work in Telugu he has given a beautiful picture of Pasu- 
pata system of Saiva philosophy in comparison with other systems of 
the day. The following verses give the essence of Pasupata philosophy. 

Jnanamu pasupasapati 

jnanama yani yatferuhgajalani jadu la- 

jftanulu varala tattva 

jnanamu lajndnamulu viedrimpa sivd f 21. 

Here ‘ knowledge ’ is defined. * Knowledge is only that which brings to 
one’s comprehension the full connotation of the terms pasu, pdsa and 
patL Those who do not know this secret are lacking in any knowledge 

pati rudrudu pasuvula kani 

sruti ceppucu nuniki jesi rudrudu pati ta 

kkitarulu pasuvulu pommani 

matild nerigiti srutipramdnamuna siva ! 22. 

Lord Siva is pati, and all others - or Jivas (souls) are pasus. The same 
idea is more clearly explained in the next verse : 
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jlvulanekulu pasuvulu 

bhavimpaga prakrtivikrtibandhamu pdsam 

bavrtamuianam basuvulu 

nlva rentikini pativi nirupa mahesa! 24. 

All the souls are termed as pasus and the bondages caused by their 
attachment to nature - worldly pleasures - are called pasa. As per the 
Pdhipata-sutras, already explained the souls cannot obtain dissolution 
of sorrow by themselves except through the grace of Lord Siva. This 
idea is embodied in the following verse : 

pasupatiya pasamula dana 
pasuvulakunu bandhamoksapaddhaiiseyah 
gusaluduga kavi yorulaku 

vasavartule ? nerpugalade vQriki ? rudrdi 25, 

By this time salient principles of Saivasiddhanta Philosophy of 
South India had spread in Andhradesa also. The following verse from 
the of Panditaradhya refers to three types of impurities 

(trimala), namely dfpavamala. maydmala and karmikamala - are 

mainly described in SaivasiddhSnta. 

trimalakrta duhkhasamsa 
ramahabdhi nimagna Jtvardsulu niyu 
ttama kdrunyavasambuna 

vimuktulai nivapole veluguduru siva! 30. 

Here the word trimala is used only in reference to the above three types 
of impurities. 

In a later work by name Virasaivadiksabodha in Telugu couplet 
metre by Piduparti Basava much is said about these three impurities. 

Panditaradhya in his Sivataitvasdra has vehemently refuted the 
very salient principle of Advaita Philosophy of Sahkaracarya. This idea 
is elaborated as follows : 

pratyaksajagadbhedamu 
satyambai tdcucunda sabdambuna da 
tpratyaksabddha yagunani 

yatyanucitavrtti nadatu radvaitu lajaf 35^ 

when this jagat, " manifesting universe" is so clearly visible to the naked 
eye, the negation of it by the help of a scripture (sarparajju bhraminydya 
or suktirajata nyaya) is iiiconvincible. 

jivunaku bandhamoksada 
sdvasthalu galavu nlku navi levagutan 
Jivunaku niku naikyamu 
bhdvincuta mukhyavrttibddhakamu sivd! 


41 . 
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Soul is destined to undergo ali the stages of bondages and liberation 
from th#^m with no exception hence it is a blow to the very funda- 
mental truth if identity of soul with Siva is accepted. 

So Pasupata system of Saiva philosophy recognises the soul, the 
universe and the supreme soul - Siva as three distinct entities. 

VlRASAlVA SYSTEM OF SAIVA PHILOSOPHY 

Before I explain the tenets of Virasaiva Philosophy and the con-- 
tribution made to it by Andhras, I take this opportunity to prove that all 
the systems of Saiva philosophy that existed in Andhradesa prior to the 
advent of Virasaivism into this land gradually merged into one system^ 
i e., Virasaivism loosing their individuality. This is equally true when 
Virasaivism gained momentum in Kannadadesa under the able, authori- 
tative guidance of Basava Dandanatha, spiritual guidance of Allamapra- 
bhu and organisational guidance of Cennabasava in Kalyan the capital 
of Bijjala in the middle of the twelfth century. A close study of diffe- 
rent systems of Saivism in India reveals that the independent existence 
of them could not be maintained any longer and that there was a quick 
process of assimilation of all the systems in one system that came to be 
known later as Virasaivism, We can gather enough evidence to prove 
that Virasaivism was organised by a virile, revolutionary body of dissi- 
dent members of contemporary society who felt oppressed under the 
rigours of caste system, and the meaningless and laborious ritual where 
equal rights were denied to them. As it is the case with all other new 
orders of religious upheavel, Virasaivism also mustered a great and 
tumultuous following in a very short time all over the Karnataka under 
a castelcss society. 

At the time of the advent of Virasaivism into Andhradesa the^ 
social order in these parts was exactly the same as that existed in Karna- 
taka at the time of the rule by Bijjala. All the heads of Kalamukha 
mathas and their disciples and followers highly respected and strictly 
practised the rigours varnSsrama - dharma though they adopted Sai- 
visra. Toe society in Andhra during the period of Panditaradhya was 
respecting the same order. Tradition says t at when Panditaradhya was 
invited by Basavesvara himself into the fold of Virasaivism by wearing 
/mga and casting off communal ties the Aradhya expressed his inability 
to do so saying 

bhaktfmidi valapu brdhmyamhuto pottu 

payalenu nenu basavalihgal 

(My attachment to brahmin community is as great as that to bhakti). 
Great scholars of that age like Sripati-pandita. who is supposed to have 
written Snkarabhasya (though controversial) to the Brahmasutras, Siva- 
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knka Maiicana-pandita who protected the Saivism by his propaganda in 
Andhradesa belonged to the same order. 


At this juncture there was born a great scholar, great debater, 
and still great propagandist for the spread of Virasaivism in Andhradesa. 
He was Palakuriki Somanatha who was supposed to have been born only 
to fulfil that mission. It is only due to him that the respect for Virasai- 
vism in Andhradesa rose to the same heights as it rose in Karnataka, at 
that time. The biography of Basavesvara, the founder of very Virasaiva- 
community in Karnataka, was first written by Somanatha inTelugu verse 
and it was translated into Kannada afterwards. The same was the case 
with the biography of Mallikarjuna-panditaradhya. These two scholars, 
namely Panditaradhya and Somanatha were the stalwarts in the act of 
spreading Saivism in Andhradesa. 


Palakuriki Somanatha was a staunch Saivite. He accepted Virasaivism 
at a very early age undergoing a religious ceremony diksa which ordains 
him in^to Virasaiva order by wearing of linga. An ordinary Saivite wor- 
-ships Siva in the form of a linga or in the form of a Nataraja, etc. But 
his worship is not limited to Siva only, it extends to Parvati, the con- 
sort of Siva, to Kumara or Ganapati, the sons of Siva and severa' 
other deities supposed to belong to Siva’s family. But a true Virasaivite 
accepts only Siva in the form of linga or jangama as God and no other 
god is given any place there. The bigotisra of that type practised by 
Somanatha can be well explained by one example. In his Basavapurdna, 
Bhrfigi approaches Siva on one occasion when he was having his wife 
Parvati sitting on the left side to him. Bhrhgi as a true Virasaivite 
avoids greeting ^saluting) Parvati and pays a homage to Siva only who 
is on the right. In a couplet he says 

lihgaikanisthSviltnundu bhrhgi 
ahgajdrstiki nativa yalnaUi 
ardhanariki mrokkaka bhavuni daksi 

nardhamerpariciyu naia mrokke nanina. VI. p. 170. 

The term ‘Virasaivism’ might have been derived in the following 
manner though it has been actually defined in the supporting literature 
differently. To establish one’s own bhakti to Lord Siva in unequivocal 
terms, the fc/aefera willingly sacrifices any precious thing ofhis-itmay 
be even one of his limbs. That is what is meant by the term vira. The 
viratva or the valour lies in the quality of one’s own readiness to sacrifice 
to any extent for the sake of proving his devoutness to Siva. The Basa- 
vapurdna and Pandiiarddhyacaritra of Palakuriki S5mana abound in sto- 
ries of such bhaktas who could sacrifice everything for appeasing Siva. 
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In addition to achieving social reformation in many ways by 
bringing into order a classless and casteless society, etc., Virasaivism 
evolved a separate philosophy for its followers. The obtaining of salva-^ 
tion is through six stages technically called sthalas - (1) bliakia-sthala, 
(2) mahesvara-sthala^ (3) prasadi-sthala, (4) pranalingi-sthala, (5) sarana- 
sthala and (6) aikya^sthala. Virasaivites believe in past births {purva- 
janma) but not in rebirth (punar-janma) as a bhakto once ordained into 
thz ordtr of saranas become? one with Siva automatically - hence no 
rebirth. When the soul of a hhakta after death merges with the 
supreme soul, ie., Siva, there is no need to offer obsequies (tarpana) also 
and hence it is not in vogue among Virasaivites. Palakuriki ^Somanatha 
has clearly explained in a separate work called Cennamal lusts amulu - 
the scope of ail the six sthalas - the system of Philosophy of Virasaivism 
in 32 verses of Sisa metre - bhaktasthala in 13, mdhesvara-sthala in 5, 
prasadisthala in Z^pranalihgi- sthala in 4, saranasthala in 5 and aikya- 
sthala in 2 verses. The last verse in that work gives these details as 

bhaktasthalambuna padamudu^ mdhesa 
padamuna naidu, nerpada prasddi 
padamuna mudu^ matprdnalingiki nalgu^ 
saranasthalambuna naraya naidu, 
aikyasthalambuna kalavada rendunu 
satsthalavijndnasarani yoppi 
ksitini muppadirendu sisapadyambula 
sarasdktigd balakuriki soma 

nathudana noppu narddhyanavyamurti 
akhilayedapurdnasdsirarthavidudu 
virasaivasabhd yogya viditamuganu 
cennamallesu pritigd Jeppe nitlu. 

But Somanatha has not introduced any philosophical discourses 
in the middle of his narrative poetical works except on instances of 
some religious debates in some royal courts. 

Panditaradhya had met with considerable opposition to his reli- 
gious propaganda from Jains, Buddhists, Advaitins, etc., who enjoyed 
royal patronage in some court or other. In the court of Velanati Coda 
at Sanadavolu Panditaradhya challenged the heads of different mathas 
and scholars of all the important relig,ous sects of the day and defeated 
all of them and thereby forced them to accept Siva as the Supreme God. 
Though Panditaradhya himself or his disciples did not keep any written 
record of this famous episode, Somanatha made a detailed record of all 
the arguments the Pandita had advanced for defeating the scholars - in 
the Third Chapter - ' Vadaprakarana^ of Fanditdrddhyacaritramu^ a metri*^ 
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cal biography of the Pandita written by him. It is a monumental chapter 
which gives a true assessment of alround learning of Somana. Soma- 
natha himself toured all over Andhradesa with a large number of his 
disciples inviting similar religious debates from learned scholars who 
were invariably defeated by him. Many of the royal courts - including 
that of Kakatiya Rudradeva of Warangal had organised such debates. 


The spread and importance of Kalamukha and Pasupata systems 
of Saivism in Andhradesa could be assessed only through limited num- 
ber of works such as Kumar as ambhavamu by Nannic5da and &ivatattva-^ 
saramu by Panditaradhya respectively. But scores of scholars have 
written nearly one hundred works in Telugu on Virasaivism for the 
spread of its tenets among the growing numbers of its followers in 
Andhradesa. They are in varying mediums - in verse, in prose, in 
yaksagSnaSy in geya, etc. I am giving hereunder the names of a few 
important philosophical works only with their authors. 


1 . VirasaivadiksSbodhamu 

2. Prabhulihgalilalu 

3. ^aivasiddhQntasikhamani 

4. Saisthaladarpanamu 

5. Anyavsdakdidhalamu 


by Piduparti Basavana, 
by Piduparti Somana, 
by Cennapraggada Nagesvarakavi, 
by Siddhanatha, 
by Sivayogindra. 


93/5 




ADVAITA 

SRI F. SWAMINATHAN, M,A.,M.UtU 

Indian culture reaches its culmination in Advaita. With all its 
myriad constituents Indian culture is focussed in Advaita directly or 
indirectly. What is Advaita and how is it to be realised as a value par 
excellence has been explained and understood by the great scholars from 
times immemorial. Advaita is the non-dual self or Atman of living 
beings and its realisation is an immediate experience of it. 

Advaita or the unity of the self is the ultimate reality. One and the 
same self indwells and animates all living organisms. In this well- 
known field of Advaita T will now endeavour to present a few outstand- 
ing scholars of Andhra who have enriched Indian culture through their 
valuable contributions. 

Advaita received its due contributions from the Andhra region. 
Since most of the authors in Advaita were sannyasins they had not left 
anything about themselves. As such we are at a loss to know which of 
the sannyasin author hailed from A idhra. Among the authors whom we 
could identify as Aidhrus without any hesitation, Bhatt5ji Diksita is 
the earliest. 

BHATTOJl DIKSITA (a.d 1550- 1625) 

Bhattdji Diksita, the greatest among the expounders of- Panini’s 
grammar, was the son of Laksmidhara and brother of Rahgoji Diksita. 
He was a disciple of the reputed polymath Appayya Diksita as is evi- 
dent from his verse : 
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He was initiated into Purvamimanisa and Vedanta by Appayya DIksita. 
He was a very versatile writer and his contributions embraced a variety of 
subjects. In Advaita he seems to have written three works (I) Tattvc^ 
kaustubha, (2) Advaitakatistubha, and (3) Tattvavivekadipana-vyakhya. 
The Tattvakaustubha is the most important among his works on Advaita. 
It was written at the instance of Keladi Vehkatappa I (\.d. 1582 - 1627). 

II 

The Tattvakaustubha is Si Ttf’diation of the charges levelled by Madliva 
and his followers against Sankara’s Advaita. Bhattoji herein exposes, 
very often, the shallowness of the knowledge of grammar of the Madhva 
writers. He enjoyed the titles Advaita-siddhanta-pratisthapaka and 
Srauta^smdrta^sampraddya-yyavQSthdpaka. 

UMIMAHESVARA SASTRI (a.d. 1600) 

Umamahesvara sastri belonged to the Vellala family. He was the 
pupil of one Aksaya Suri who was the son of Vehkataraya of the Moksa- 
gunda family. One kavikunjara, author of SabhQranJana^sataka was the 
disciple of Umamahesvara. He held the title Abhinavakdlidasa. Four 
of his works in Advaita are known to exist so far. They are : 1) Tattva^ 
candrika, 2) Virodhavaruthini, 3) Advaitakdmadhenu and 4) Vedanta’- 
siddhantasdra. 

The Tattvacandrikd , also called Nirguna-brahmamfmdmsd, is a 
polemic work which establishes Advaita after a demonstration of the 
unsoundness of the philosophies of Ramanuja, Siikantha and others on 
subjecting them to a severe criticism. In this work (he says) he has 
not taken up the Madhva philosophy for criticism because it has been 
refuted by Appayya DIksjta. One important piece of information we 
come across here is that Sankara had criticised some 99 commentaries 
on the Brahmasutras. 

^His other work the Virodhavaruthini is a critique of Ramanuja’s 
tribhasya, 

YAJNE^VARA DTKSITA (a.d. 1600) 

YajSesvara Diksita was the son of Konda Bhdtti and he hailed 
from Vehginadu. In his works he makes references to Nrsimhasramin. 
He wa_s a versatile wriier and be wrote in Advaita, Purvamimamsa and 
Alankara His Advaitic work is a commentary on the PcMcapddikaviva- 
and it is called Vivaranojjivini. Vivamnojjivini is based on Nrsim- 
hasramin’s commentary on the Pancapddikd-vivarana. 
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RANGOJI BHATTA (a.d. 1600) 

Rangoji was the younger brother of Bhattdji Dlksita. He was 
also a disciple of Bhattoji. ^ says he. 

He also studied under one Anandasrama.^ He often quotes Nrsimha- 
sramin. He wrote two works on Advaita : 1) Advaitasastrasdroddhara 

and 2) Advaitacintamcnu 

The Advaitasastrasdroddhara was composed with the sole purpose 
of condemning the Dvaita philosophy of Madhva. Only the first paric- 
cheda of it is available. 

The Advaitacintdmani consists of 16 anustubhs and is accompanied 
by his own exposition or vivaranix. The vivarana is replete with navya- 
nydya terminology and in its style it approaches Advaitasiddhi, 

The object of the author is to establish the Advaita philosophy 
by demonstrating the untenability of the dualistic philosophical systems, 
especially the Nydya-vaisesika and accordingly the work is divided into 
two chapters. In the first chapter he proves that the classification and 
number of the vafsesika categories do not stand scrutiny. 

iFa^sraRwr i 

In refuting the rival schools the author adopts a new path. He shows 
that vdyu is only a Viriety of prthivi. There is only one indriya, namely 
ca/:sii5 and it is capable of performing the functions of other sensory 
organs. In chapter two he deals with the import of the great propo- 
sition tat tvam asi at length. He ably meets all the charges directed 
against the Advaitic import of the mahdvdkya : tat tvam asi. 

The chief merit of the work lies in that it has ably achieved both 
the reputation of other schools and the establishment of \\it siddhdnta 
within a short compass 

ANNAMBHATTA (AD. 1600-1700) 

Annambhatta whose erudition has become a houseword as evi- 
denced in the oft quoted hemistich 

needs no introduction to the world of Sanskrit scholarship. He hailed 
from the bank of the river Krsna, in Andradesa. He belonged to the 
Kausika-gotra. He was the son of Tirumala SomayajI of the family of 
Advaitavidyacarya Raghava SomayajI. He persecuted his studies at 
Benares. He composed all his work', at Benares and he salutes Lord 
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Visvcsvara in all his works. He was a devotee of Siva and a great 
admirer of Sankara’s Advaita. He studied the Mahabhasya under Sesa 
Viresvara a co-pupil of Bhattoji under Sesa Krsna. His scholarship 
extended to a wide range. His works in Advaita are 1) Tattvaviveka^ 
dipana2indl) Mitaksard. ThQ Mitdksard is a brief commentary, vrm*, 
on the Brahmasutras. His main object in composing the Mvdksard is 
to pxtstni i\iQ Bha matt prasthdna in a condensed form. Throughout he 
has followed the Bhdmati, Kalpataru and Vaiydsikanyayamsld ; some 
times he has incorporated in his commentary the very sentences of the 
above works. Annambhatta refutes the interpretation which take 
ddyasya in janmadyasya yatah as TQftrring to Caturmuklia; but he does 
not mention the author of this interpretation. Appayya Diksila also 
had criticised this interpretation in boih S ivdrkamanidipikd and Nydya- 
raksdmani. In the samanvayasutra he says that, following Anandabodha, 
disappearance of avidyd (avidydnivrtii) belongs to the fifth mode 
( pancamaprakdra) , 

LAKSMjNRSBtHA (a.d, 1700) 

Laksrainrsirpha was the son of Kondabhatta and sister’s son of 
Bhatfoji Dlksita and therefore he flourished in the seventeenth century. 
From his reference to the river Godavari and places adjacent to the 
river in III. 4.2 it is evident that he hailed from the Godavari delta in 
the Andhradesa. He was the disciple of one Narayanendra. He migra- 
ted to the Cauvery delta and spent the later half of his life in the Souih. 
Towards the closing years of his life he entered sannydsdsrama and 
attained videhamuktl at Kottaiyur, a village near Kumbhakonam. 

His only work in Advaita is the Abhoga an elaborate commen- 
tary on Amalananda’s Kalpataru which again is a commentary on 
Vacaspati’s Bhdmati, The reasons that prompted him to write a fresh 
commentary are (1) a lucid and exhaustive commentary on the 
Kalpataru was a desideratum as Farimala was terse and bristling with 
mttndmsd maxims, (2) as it commented upon only select passages of 
Kalpataru and (3) as it was revolting against the Kalpataru and 
Bhamatl regarding certain metaphysical issues. 

Laksminrsimha attemted to reinstate the views of the Bhdmati 
and Kalpataru wherever they were refuted in the Parimaia. He seems 
to be very hasty and rash in his criticisms on the Parimaia. In his 
enthusiasm for the vindication of Bhdmati and Kalpataru he entirely 
forgets that every issue has to be decided on intrinsic individual merits. 
The Parimaia is amply justified in its criticisms against th^ Bhdmati 
and Kalpataru because in certain basic Adyaitic issues they prefer to be 
guided rather by Purvamimamsa than by Sankara’s Bhdsya, In spite 
of this the Abhoga is very useful for a correct understanding of the 
Bhdmati and Kalpataru, Another merit of Abhoga is that it comments 
even on passages that had been skipped over by the Kalpataru, 
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AY VANN A VIDVAN 

Ayyanna Diksita or Vinai Ayyanna was the disciple of the 
celebrated Sridhara Vehkatesa more popularly known as Ayyaval an 
inhabitant of Tiruvisanallvir, on the northern bank of the Cauvery in 
the Tanjore District, a village given, as gift to forty five scholars, by 
king Serfoji (1686-1712) of Tanjore. He was the son of one Vehkata- 
kavisarvabhauma author of the Telugu play Radhamadhavasamvada 
and other poems and younger brother of Narahari author of several 
Telugu poems like Sudantakalyana. From this we have to in^r that 
Ayyanna was of Andhra origin and was the descendant of an Andhra 
family that had migrated to the Cauvery region and settled there long 
before. He was an expert player on the Vina. 

His Vyasatatparyanirnaya is a masterpiece in the realm of Advaita. 
As the title indicates it sets before itself the task of determining the 
true import of Brahmasutras The Brahmasutras had been interpreted 
by several acdryas and no two concur in their interpretations. 

No rational thinker can admit that all the variant interpretations were 
intended by the author of suiras. Only one of the interpretations 
could be the true import. Every interpreter proclaims at the height of 
his voice that his alone is the genuine interpretation. In these circums- 
tances how can one find out the true import of the sutras. Ayyanna 
strikes out an altogether new path. Ayyanna says that the opinion of 
the critics of Vedaita, is deciding factor. One has to study carefully 
what the non-Vedantic critics take to be Vedanta. Non-Vedantic 
critics like the Samkhyas, Yogins, Naiyayikas, Vaisesikas, Mimam- 
sakas, Pasupatas and Pancaratrins when they have occasion to criticise 
Vedanta, take up only Advaita for criticism and not the interpretations 
of the other acaryas. It follows from this that in the option of the 
critics of Vedanta, Advaita alone is the Vedanta, i.e. Advaita should 
be regarded as the true import of the surras of Vyasa. Otherwise all 
the critics will have to be damned as ignorant of what Vedanta is, 
which is not the case. In the second chapter of this book the author 
establishes with, great argumentative skill, the non-difference of Siva 
and Visnu. It is said that at a Vidvatsadas held at Vehkatagiri he threw 
a challenge to the pandits of various philosophical disciplines and 
finally established the correctness of his view, i.e Advaita. 

BELLAMKONDA RAMARAYA 

Bellamkonda Rama Raya was a prolific writer of recent times 
in Andhra. He was born in 1875 in the village of Pamidipadu in the 
Narasaraopet Taluk of the Guntur District. He belonged to the 
Bharadvajagotra. He studied Vyakarana under one Purighalla Rama 
Sastri and Nyaya under one Purighalla Subrahmaitjiya Sastri. He was 
an ardent devotee of Hayagriva and by the grace of Hayagriva he 
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attained proficiency in Vedanta. He was a devastating critic of the 
philosophy propounded by Ramanuja. He was the author of more than 
one hundred works covering a very wide range of knowledge. Some of 
his works have been published, many unpublished and many more 
known only by their names. It seems he has written some fifteen works 
in Advaita-Vedanta. They are : (1) Bhagavadglta-bhasyarka-prakasika^ 
(2) Y edanta’-kaustubha^ (3) Sdrlraka-catussutri-vicdrah^ (4) Vedanta- 
mukidvali, (5) Advaitavijaya^ (6) Dehadehibhdva-nirmulana^ (7) Trimata- 
samarthana^ (8) Advaitamrta, (9) Vedantasamgraha, (10) Veddniadipika, 
(11) Vedantadinakara^ (12) Veddntatattvamrtay (13) Advaitanyamata- 
khandana^ (14) Moksaprasada, (15) Sdhkardsdnkarabhdsya-Vimarsa. 

The ^ankaraSdnkarabhasya is Rama Raya’s magnum opus and it is a 
voluminous work extending over 380 pages of royal quarto in close print. 
In this the author subjects the Brahmasutra-bhdsya of Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Madhva to an elaborate critical examination and 
finally shows that Sankara’s position alone is acceptable as it with- 
stands the test and as the position of the other two do brave the test; 



VYAKARANA 

Dr, K.S. RAMAMURTI, M.A., Fh.D. 

Panini’s Asmdhyayi is the first comprehensive work, in the field 
of Sanskrit grammar, that has come down to us so far. Panini is said to 
have lived in about 350 b.c. But researches in this field show that 
scholars were working at this subject {vyakarana) from The Vedic period 
itself. Panini himself mentions about ten grammarians who preceded 
him and the prmisUkhyas of the Vedas reveal a great number of 
grammarians, We can say that there were about eighty grammarians in 
Sanskrit who preceded Panini. Panini’s work contains about 4000 
Sutras in eight chapters. He wrote grammar for the Vedic as 'well as 
Classical Sanskrit. His work was subjected to a thorough criticism by 
Katyayana in about 250 b.c. In the course of his work Katyayana 
explained, corrected and added some more information to the main 
work. Again after sometime PataSjali examined both Panini and 
Katyayana in about 150 b.c. and commented on this combined work. 
These three sages are generally known as the “ Munitraya^^ in the field 
of Sanskrit grammar. 

Just as we note from the Astadhydyl that there were grammarians 
before Panini we also understand from the Mahabhasya that there were 
Vdrttikakaras before Katyayana who examined Panini’s work with a 
view to supplement it, keeping in mind the growth of the language. 
This shows that work in the field of Sanskrit grammar was continuous 
right from the Vedic period. 

After Patanjali scholars took up the task of writing commentaries 
on the sUtras of Panini, with the help of the light thrown on them by 
KStyayana and Patanjali. But somehow from the first century a.d. 
onwards scholars began to think in the way of producing original 
treatises, as a result of which different systems of grammar either for 
reasons of religion or some other came into being. Different parts of 
India witnessed different systems of grammar, though a few scholars still 
engaged themselves in writing commentaries on the Munitraya school: 



As far as the new systems are concerned it is only in Andhra a 
beginning was made for the first time. It was during the time of 
Satavahana’s i.e., in about ad. 7C0, that a new system known as 
“ katmt r a sysism.' came into existance. The legend says that Sarvavarma 
produced this katantra system at the behest of a Satavahana king. It is 
also called Kumara Vyskaram because the Sutras are said to have been 
revealed by God Kumarasvamin and Kalcipa Vyakarana, as the bird 
kalapi (peacock) happened to be the vehicle through which the sutras 
came to !§arvavanna. The name katantra also means, according to the 
commentators, a short treatise or a hand book. 

This work is divided into four parts or prakaranas — (1) Sandhi- 
prakarana (2) Ndma prakarana, (3) Akhydta prakarana and (4) Krt- 
prakaraffa. As the aim of the author is to write a work “grammar made 
easy”, he completed his text in about 1,400 sutras including krt as 
against the 4,000 of Panini. To attain simplicity he dispensed 

with the mdheivara sutras and the consequent pratyaharas thereby 
reducing the bulk of the sutras resultc d thereon. He preferred to arrange 
the subject matter in a way that is similar to that of the kaumudi, to 
the arrangement of Panini. He also dispensed with the Vaidika section. 

There is a doubt whether the krt section is a latter interpollation. 
Durgasimha the commentator on this text, in about a.d. 800 seems, to be 
of the opinion that the kps were interpollated later. If this view is 
accepted we understand that Sarvavarma completed his text in about 
850 sutras only covering the entire useful field of grammar. 

The katantra is closely followed by many other systems of 
grammar such as Candra school (a.d. 470), Jinendra school (later part 
of the fifth century), Sakatayana school (a.d 817-877), Hemacandra 
school (a.d, 1088), Sarasvata school (a.d. 1250), Bbpadeva school 
(a.d. 1260-1271), Jainendra school, Saupadma school (last quarter of 
the fourteenth century), Vaisnava grammar (a d. 1484-1527) and Saiva 
grammar etc. 

These systems originated at different times show that activities in 
the field of grammar went on ceaselessly from century to century. 

The Katantra written at the behest of the Satavahana king enjoyed 
a good amount of popularity. All these systems came into vogue with a 
definite purpose of simplifying grammar cattering to the tastes of the 
students. Missionary zeal also might be the underlying current. It became 
difficult for the latter generations to read the Paninian system. Some of the 
*’®ltgions like Buddhism and Jainism wanted to have their own gramma- 
tical treatises to stamp their individualities. Hence the period from the 
fifth century to the end of the fourteenth century was prominent with 
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the busy activities of these grammarians. But towards the middle of 
the fourteenth century some of the scholars thought of reviving the 
Munitraya school, in a way that it would meet the demand of the 
studenu. As a result of this Rama candra belonging to the Sesa family 
of the Andhra country prepared a recast of the Astadhyayl entitled the 
Prakriyakaumudl, He belongs to the Kaui^inya gotra. From an account 
given by his grandson Vitthala, he was a great scholar in all branches of 
learning and wrote three works — (I ) The Prakriyakaumudi, (2) The 
Kalanirniyadipika and (3) The Vaisnavasiddanta saddtpika. 

The Prakriyakaumudl , we can say, is the first comprehensive 
attempt to classify the sUtras of the Astadhyayl and arrange them in a 
methodical way codifying together the connected with the Prakriya 

or the formation of a word. The text starts with the section on samjna 
where the required paribhasas also are inchided. Then comes in the 
section on sandhi, followed by svadiprakriya; The sections on avyaya^ 
stripratyaya, vibhaktyartha, samasa, taddhita and dvirukti follow in 
succession. The uttaratdha contains the prakriya of the roots and krts 
followed by the section on un?fdiy vaidika and svara. The parasmaipada^ 
atmanepada and ubhayap ida toots 2iXt dealt with. Sannanta, yahganta 
etc , are also treated. 

Ramacandra must have drawn his inspiration from the Pup:fva'- 
tdra of Dharmakirti who lived in about eleventh century. The 
Rupamala of Vimalasarsvati also is of the same Type in its arrangement. 
But it almost belongs to the same age as that of the Prakriyakaumudl, 
The treatment in the Prakriyakaumudl satisfied the students of the time. 
As such it enjoyed great popularity over the other two recasts success- 
fully ousting them from the field. 

Another valuable work the Madhaviya dhatuvrtti was also brought 
out in the same century. The authorship of this work is ascribed to 
Sayana the Vedic commentator. This is a commentary on the 
pdtha of Panini and gives the various forms derived from the roots. It 
is divided into two parts. The first part deals with the roots and the 
second with the roots formed by adding certain affixes. Sayana’s father 
was Mayana and his elder brother was Madhava. These brothers were 
the ministers of the Vijayanagara kings Though Sayana is said to be the 
author of this work we do not know why it is named after his brother 
Madhava^. 

The name Ltldsuka is very familiar. He is the author of the 
famous eulogy the Kfsnakarnamrta. The exquisite beauty of his work 

1. Very rec 3 ntly Dr. Ramesan, i.a.s. (Government of Andhra Pradesh) published an 
article in the Hindu emphasizing that Sayana was a native of a small village 
near Kavali of the Andhra Pradesh. 
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is responsible for getting him an eternal place in the mind of every 
Indian. The work Prakriyaratna, a commentary on the Dhatuvrtti of 
Madhava was ascribed to him. He is also accredited with a commen- 
tary on the Sarasvatikanthabharana of Bhoja. If these two grammatical 
works were to belong to the same Lilasuka, who is wellknown as the 
author of the Krmakarnamrta he cannot be placed in the eleventh 
century as observed by Prof. Keith and others. He must have flourished 
after Sayana only. Dr. M. Sahgamesam has proved in his recent article^ 
that Lilasuka belongs to the Andhra country. 

Mallinatha, the famous commentator of Kalidasa (in about the 
period of the Prakriya kaumudi) is said to have written a work on 
grammar. Aufrecht indicates his other works also. 

After Ramacandra, we understand that Krsna the son of Nrsimha 
who is the brother of RSmacandra wrote a work on grammar. But this 
has not yet come to light. We note this from Vitthala the author of 
the Prasdda^ who quotes the verses of Krsna, to explain the senses of 
upasargas. 

Next to Krsna, Vitthala enters the field. Vitthala’s father was 
Nrsimha and his grandfather was Ramacandra the author of the 
Prakriyakaumudi. His mother was manikkamba. He acquired sound 
knowledge in all the fourteen branches of learning u ider Raghavendra 
sarasvati and Jagannathasvamin. Vitthala had the highest admiration 
for his grandfather s scholarship and work. He cays thai he does not 
look upon any one else as clever as Ramacandra in the mastery of 
pada^ vakya and pramdna and his words though clear sugges. different 
senses — 

^ II 

(at the end of the first part) 

It is also noted that Vitthala specially undertook the task of 
writing a commentary on his grand father’s work only to ward off all the 
nterpollations crept into the text by that time — 

rIsiT ^ I 

W II 

Srikrsnakarnamrta — The SShitya Vyasavali - 3. Sahitya Samiti, Tirupaii. 
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He further says - ‘ray coraraentary should not be branded as very 
profuse, as no purpose is served by compressing it by any scholar. On 
the contrary it would mar it, for I have looked into many learned scho- 
lars and gave the substance of their views to satisfy the learned readers’- 

Introductory Verses — Prasada. 

From this also we feel that the Prakriyakaumudi became very 
popular and this popularity has had the penalty of many interpolla- 
tions. Vitthala took up the task of writing a comprehensive commen- 
tary on this to maintain the original work of his grandfather in fact 
warding off the interpellations so far crept in. Vitthala carefully sought 
the help of his predecessors in the field like Kaiyata, Trilocanadasa, 
Ksirasvamin, Durgasimha, Jinendrabuddhi, Bhartrhari, Vamana, Hara- 
datta, Bopadeva and a host of others belonging to all the churches. 

The next century witnessed some more eminent scholars like 
Sesa Krsna, who was a reputed grammarian. His father was Nrsimha- 
siiri. He wrote a commentary on the Prakriyakaumudi of Ramacandra, 
for the benefit of prince Kal>arii son of Patrapunji. I^esa Krsna is 
well remembered as the preceptor of Bhattoji Diksita, the author of 
the Siddhanrakaumudi, In addition to this he wrote a few more works 
like the Kam^avadha, Pdrijdia-harana campu^ Sabdalankara, Pada- 
candrikd and Krsnakautuhala. 

His commentary Prakdsa is a learned one. Though he criticised 
Vitthala on certain occasions he borrowed much from him. We have 
already noticed that Krsna wrote his commentary for the benefit of 
prince Kalyana. This is also another instance to prove the popularity 
of the Prakriyakaumudi before the advent of the Siddhdntakaumudi . As 
far as the subject matter is concerned we find that they vied with each 
other to make Prakriyd ni'^re and more lucid. The difference between 
Vitthala and Krsna is that the latter is boastful while the former is 
modest. The modest nature of Vitthala is seen from his remarks at the 
beginning of his commentary on curddis- he says — 

^ iTorr sirps^ir^; i i 

I 

As a contrast to this the boastful nature of Krsna is understood when 
he says in his introduction — 
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ST^WTO^srr 'Tt II 

?gr^ri|cT: I 

^ 2T: cjf TO q^- 

^ <Tf^f^?ift %Ji 52 Tr^ 3 ?r 5^5?; 11 

The Prakriyakaumudf . 

Mr. K P, Trivedi in his learned introduction to the Prakriydkaumudl 
invites our attention to a marginal note on one of the Mss. of his 
Kamsavadha which makes Sesa Krsna a Maharastra by birth. But Sesa 
Krsnamacarya the father of Ramacandra had many brothers. Our 
present author might be of the family of one of these brothers. It may 
not be possible to establish the nativity of a person considering his 
place of activity alone. 

Sesa Cintamani the brother of Sesa Krsna flourished between 
A.D. 1500 - 1550. He wrote a brief commentary on the Mahdbhasya-^ 
pradipa, called the Mahabhdsyo Kaiyata Prakaia* A copy of it is avai- 
lable with the Bikaner Sanskrit Library. 

Sesa Naganatha in about a d, 1550 is accredited with a commen- 
tary on the Mahabhasya entitled the Mahabhasyopradipodyotana, A 
copy of this work is with the Government Orii ntal Mss. Library Madras. 
From the opening verses we undertand that he studied grammar under 
l§e§aviresvara who happened to be his brother. He says — 

After Sesa Krsna the famous Bhattoji Diksita enters the field. 
Till recently scholars considered him a Maharastra But the present 
writer proved in his doctoral thesis that he is an Andhra hailed from a 
village near about Srikalah'asti. His father was Laksmldharasuri, a 
profound scholar in various sdstras. Rihg5ji Bfaatta who was patro- 
nized by KeUdi Venkatapati I was his brother. Bhanuji the author of 
Sudha a commentary on the Amarakosa was his son and Haridiksita 
the preceptor of the famous Nagoji Bhatta was his grand son. He 
belongs to the Mahldhara family. Bhattoji had his higher education in 
Benares and studied Vynkarana under Sesakrsna the author of the 
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Prakasa a commentary on the Prakriyakaumudu After completing his 
studies he worked in the field of grammar and wrote 1) the Dhdtupaiha^ 

2) the GavaksabdarupdvaJi, 3) the Lihganusdsana Vrtti, 4) the Sabda-- 
kaustubha, 5) the Siddhantakaumudi , 6) the Praudhamanoramd^ 7) the 
Sabdaraindvali, 8) the Samskdrarupdvali and 9) the Vaiydkar ana- 
mat onmajjana. 

The first phase of this period witnessed his three wellknown works 
on grammar 1) the ^abdakaustubha, 2) the Siddhdntakatimudi and 

3) the Praxidhamanorama in order. His Sabdakaustubha is an original 
treatise based on the Astddhyayl of Paniiii. Here he closely follows the 
Mahabhasya in the division of Ahnikas in each pdda. He explains the 
sutras of Panini in a very vivid manner in accordance with the views of 
Kaiyata, Patanjali etc. He also refers to other schools of grammar 
such as Kaumdra and Cundra, This is no doubt a compendium of the 
whole grammatical literature written with a critical eye in support of 
the Munitraya school. Unfortunately the whole text is not available. 

The Siddfisntakaumudi is a recast of the Astddhyayl made to suit 
the requirements of a student who is to be initiated into the science of 
grammar. The iSrWrfASwfafcaM/wwrfi is completely modelled on Xh^Prakriyu- 
kaumudi ia its arrangement like, Prakaranas etc. 

We can also say here tnat the Siddksntakaumudi, is an improvement over 
the Prakriydkaumudi . The Prakriydkaumudl do not deal with all the 
sutras ot Astadhyuyi the Siddhantakaumudi deals with all the 

sutras. The line 


f«ir i 
fSTF «rJT: II 

accounts for the scholarship of Bhattoji Dik§ita displayed in the 
Siddhantakaumudi . 

Hts Praudkamanorams is a commentary on his own Siddhsnta- 
kaumudi. Here also he refers to numerous authors and works. The 
work contains throughout a pungent criticism against the Prakriya- 
kaumudi and its commentaries Prassda of Vitthala and Prakaia of §esa 
Krsna his own guru. The views of others simply touched upon in his 
Siddhantakaumudi are thoroughly examined here. The oft quoted line 

speaks of the logical treatment of 

the subject matter. 

His Vaiydkaranamatonmajjana is on the philosophy of grammar, 
in seventy four (74) verses. These verses were commented upon by his 
nephew Kondubhatta. 
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The Dhatupatha and the Linganusasana are only the appendices to 
Stddhantakaumiidi The Samskdrarupavali and the Gavakasabdarupavali 
enumerate the forms of the words satnskara and gavak respectively. 

Bbatt5ji in the second half of his life turned a philosopher. He 
wrote the Tattvakaustubha a commentary on the Brahma-sutras^ upholds 
ing Sankara’s views and criticizing the Madhva philosophy. In addition 
to this he. wrote a number of works on Dharmasastray Vedanta^ Nyaya^ 
AgamOy Jyotisa and Lexicography. 

Kondubhatta the next writer also flourished in about the same age. 
He is the son of Rahgoji Bhatta, the brother of the famous Bhattoji' 
Diksita. It is believed that he also studied grammar under Sesa Krsna 
and Vedanta under his father Rahgbji along wath his uncle Bhattoji 
Diksita. He wrote (1) the Bthadvaiydkaranabhiisana (2) the Laghu . 
Vaiyakaranabhiisanasdra (3j the Vaiydkaranasiddhdntadipikd Sind (4) the * 
Sphoinvada in the field of grammar and (1) the Tattvadipikd (2) the 
Tarkaratna and (3) Nydyapaddrthadlpika in Nyaya. 

His Vaiyakaranabhiisanasdra is considered a comentary on thet- 
kdrikas of Bhattoji Diksita. The work deals with the. philosophy of 
grammar and commands a number of commentaries. 

In about the same period we also, come across Sesa Viresvara , 
the preceptor of Jagannatha Panditaraja. Viresvara was the son of 
Sesa Krsna the preceptor of Bhattoji Diksita Viresvara’s son is believed . 
to have written a work criticising the Praudhamanorama (in about A D. 
1575). The work is not available, but we note thb from Jagannatha 
only. 


Next comes Annambhatta; who must have been an younger con- ^ 
temporary of Bhattoji Diksita. We hardly come across an Andhra who ; 


does not know his name. 


The oft quoted line 



is a proof of his scholarship. Detailed biographical Information of 
this greatman is not so far available. What all we know about him is 
that he was the son of Tirumalacarya and comes of the Raghava- 
som^ayaji family. He studied xyakarana under Sesa Viresvara the son 
of Sesa Krsna, He was a native of Garikapadu a village in the 
Nizams* It is also understood that a few Rgvedins are still living with 
the family title Annambhatta in the village Kesavapura on the hanks of' 
Kpna. He was proficient in Mimdmsdy Nydya^ Vyakaratpa and Vedanta. ^ 
His Tarkasatngraha brought him unsurpassed reputation. He wrote 
independent treatises in those sdstras. In grammar he wrote Svaraviveka 
(vedic and Mahabhasyapradipodyotana. jsl commentary on the t 

Mokabhasya. 
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Though the Mahahhasya is written in the form of a dialogue of 
small questions and answers in simple words it is very difficult to under- 
stand. A correct understanding of the Mahahhasya is difficult without a 
sound knowledge of Mimamsa^ Vedanta, Nydya and Vyakarana, Annam- 
bhatta who recognizes the real merit of the Mahahhasya explains the 
word Mahat as elucidates the Mahahhasya with 

the help of Mimamsa vdkyas. In explaining sphota he takes the help 
of Vedanta. He did not have any other commentary excepting the 
pradipa of Kaiyata before him for his reference. He clarifies words, and 
expressions of the Mahahhasya omitted by Kaiyata for the sake of slow- 
witted students. (Ref. the word ahnika, p. 66. L.32 to 35). His aim 
seems to be to elucidate, simplify and illustrate the meaning of the 
Mahahhasya and Pradipa so that the student understands the full purport 
of the text. His clean reasoning on all occasions is his special merit. In 
addition to this he is also said to have written an independent commen- 
tary on the Asfddhydyi called the Mitdksara. 

We now pass on to Jagannathapanditaraya (between 1628-1733) 
the last greatest rhetorician in Sanskrit. He was a native of Muhgonda 
an agrahara in the Godavari district. His father was Perubhatta and 
mother Laksmi. He was patronized by the moghul emperor Shahjahan. 
He studied vyakarana under Viresvara of the Sesa family. He could 
not tolerate the criticism advanced by Bhattoji Diksita against the father 
of his guru. So he ventured to write a khandana of the prauddha- 
manor amd of Bhattoji Diksita with the title Manor amakucamardanam- 
The work is not yet completely recovered. 

Laksmidhara (between A.D. 1625-1700) wrote a commentary 
called the Vildsa on the Siddhdntakaumudi of Bhattoji Diksita. He 
is the son of Kondubhatta the nephew of Bhattoji Diksita. He studied 
vyakarana under Ramabhadra may be Ramabhadradiksita of the South. 
He is the author of the Abhoga on the Kalpataru, a Vedantic work. 

Haridiksita (about A.D. 1700) is the grai dson of Bhattoji Diksita 
and the son of Bhanuji or Viresvara or Ramasvami. He wrote a com- 
mentary on Praudhamanoramd of Bhattoji Diksita. He does not hesitate 
to differ with his grandfather whenever he feels it necessary. He seems 
to have belonged to the new school of vyakarana. It is interesting to 
note that the grand father and the grand son belong to the old and new 
schools respectively. He is' the teacher of the famous Nagesa, the author 
of the Udyota on the Mahahhasya. The word 'Laghu’ in the title of his 
commentary Laghusabdaratna indicates that this is an abridgement 
of his own Brhadsabdaratna. 

After Hari Diksita, we notice Dharmasuri. He is the author of 
the Paribhasdrthaprakdsika a commentary on the Paribhdsds. He is the 


93-5 
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son of PadmanSbha of the Paiidilla family. ^ He studied under Upendra 
yati. 


One Ramacandra belonging to the Sesa family wrote a commen- 
tary on the Svaraprakriya of the Siddhcintakaumudl of BhaUoji Diksita. 
His father is Nagoji. A copy ofthis work was prepared in A.D. 1847. 
Hence we can safely place him round about A.D ! 800. 


In the twentieth century we find Tata Subbaraya Sastri, Bellain- 
konda Rama Raya and Prayaga Venkatadri who contributed to Sanskrit 
grammar. Though there are some more scholars in this field vve are 
not dealing with them for the present for waut of time and space. 

_ Another noteworthy feature found in this literature of the 
Andhra country is that even the grammar belonging to the Telugu 
language is written in Sanskrit. Nannaya, Atharvanacarya, Ahobala* 
Pandita etc., wrote Telugu grammar in Sanskrit. Even the commentary 
on the Xndhra tahdadntdmani is in Sanskrit. This may be a common 
feature in the earlier days with regard to the South Indian languages. 


j above account gives us an insight into the interest taken by 

iu * X grammar. We understand from their labours 

that Andhra became the nucleus for inventions and innovations The 
Katantra or Kalapa or Kaumcira vyakarana sprang up in Andhra is an 
ongmal treatise. Its nature both in form and treatment is re .poiisible 
for Its wide popularity. It enjoyed the patronage of the people as well as 
kings from Ceylon to Tibet. It held its grip for over three centuries 
ustmgout successfully the Paninian system from the field. We also 
tSoTcho^ls controversies went on between the scholars of ihcso 


as a model, so many other systems of grammar spranc 

undertook the task of catering to the tastes of the .students when the 
Fraknyakaumudi came into being. Though this is not exactly JSe 

tjr!del»« definitely say that it held the palm over its 

fK r' connection I like to invite the attention of the scho- 

klr nativity of han ^ 

“f sru?.' .“rr-T-- ;.r ■ 

to be « faet we can definitely proclaim that th- P a t . v" 
not only popularized by Attdhras but also started b^ Sadhras 

echooi^te^^frtrrlkr^^ •» 

1 — ^ stage a renaissance of 

* Tlic SUtrD8.nQL6 Psndilla indicates f'hsit 

in the list of scholdri mentioned him is included 

Diksita. This may be about A.D. 1750. 
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the Paninian school was brought about by the famous Bhat0ji Diksita. 
His Stddhanta kaiimudl niodeifed on the Prakriya kaumudi strictly confines 
to the Paninian school. His logic and wide scholarship made him a 
pole-star in the firmament of Sanskrit grammar extinguishing ail other 
systems. There is no exaggeration even if we say that Bhattoji Diksita 
successfully eclipsed even Paniiii. This show^s that it is only Andhras 
that developed both catholic as well as conservative outlooks in the field 
of grammar for the first time. 

The two families, the Sesas and the Mahidharas in which 
Ramacandra and Bhattoji Diksita were respectively born are mainly 
responsible for the development of Sanskrit grammar in India. Their 
outlooks are responsible for unearthing ancient texts and writers, 
burried fathoms deep. The works written by Andhras in this field 
whether original or codified treatises do hold the olive crown for ever 
in the kingdom of grammar. 





M.S. Narayana Murti reading the paper 
^Philosophy of Sanskrit Gramma?'^ 
Page 37 


Pr, V. Sankara Sastry reading the paper "Ayurveda 
Page 55 





PHILOSOPHY OF SANSKRIT GRAMMAR 

I>R, M.S, MARAYANA MURTI, M A., Ph.D, 

I. Scope of the Subject. 

The scope of the philosophy of grammar is mainly concerned 
With the correct apprehension of the essential nature of language on the 
basis of the direct observation of language from the semantic view point. 
Expressed otherwise it is a scientific study of the linguistic phenomena 
drawn from the inner meaning of the outward forms. The present 
paper is aimed at to give a sketch of the contribution of the Andhras 
in this field of specialisation. We have only two authois to name pro- 
minently, namely Bhattoji Diksita and his nephew Kondubhatla. Before 
actually dwelling upon their contribution, it would not be out of place 
to discuss in brief the history of the grammatical philosophy which 
warranted them to work in this direction. 

II. Role of Grammar and its place in other systems of Philosophy : 

PataEjali says in his Mahabhasya (MB) emphatically that the 
grammar does not deal with the enunciation of the word meanings on 
the ground that it would result in endless regress j Thus, as he says, the 
scope of grammar, particularly that of Panini, is confined only to the 
derivation of the word forms^ and to indicate indirectly the correct and 
the corrupt forms of words. The knowledge of the correct forms is very 
essential for the attainment of the dharma. So says Patanjali ; 

1. I ^ sr^rf 3TTi%5rq'=% i... ft i 

^Tcr I =5r cTT^c^q' > 3{«r %?r wn-. , erw 

M.B. II. i. 1, pp. 24-25, ed. by Ouruprasadasastri. Rajasthanasiimskrtagranlha- 
mala 30, Benares, 1939. 

2. cf. 5r5^: 1 ftftcq'Tfn'SFRJr'Sf^^rof si^rd sreqq 

qq# qfcT: ft etc., ibid, i.t.i. intr. 
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5153:51^ f 1 ^if^ cift ’^1 

iTfiror 1% 1 ■•■ ^rr^ms^sif^ 3T®^R%Jt, 

fw 1" 

Similarly the Varttikakara observes that the discussion of the gender 
does not fall within the purview of Grammar as it has to be adjudged 
from the usage of the learned/ So even though Panini is aware of the 
role of laksana and existence of faded metaphors and transferred usages 
he does not discuss them at all in his Asiadhyayi. In order to incor- 
porate them into his system Panini resorts to treat laksand on a par 
with abhidha and explicitly mentions the sense of the laksana in his 
rule 5 Asa result of the grammarians ab'Jolute neutrality over the 
semantic function of language, it could claim the universality as well as 
acceptability by all the systems of Philosophy as an auxiliary science. 
Thus Pjtaiijali declares : sarvaparisadam hldam sdstram,^ 

in. History of the Philosophy of Grammar and its evolution as a 
separate system: 

Even though maximum precaution is taken to set aside the seman- 
tic phenomena, the curiosity and fancy for speculations do not leave the 
searching mind. Thus even before Panini could undertake the task of 
composing the Astadhydyl there are many theories, current among the 
grammarians, which could not be ignored For example, PataSjali 
refers to a work called Samgraha which is attributed to Vyadi, as 
containing many philosophical views on the nature of words. It was in 
this book the question of the eternality or the non-eternality of the word 
was discussed elaborately.^ While some hold the word, its meaning and 
their relation as nitya (Nityasabdavadinah) others view them as con- 
ventional (Karyasabdavadinah). Similarly there are two divergent 
theories propounded by two eminent grammarian-philosophers Vyadi 
and Vajapyayana. Vyadi took the word as denoting the individual 
(dravya), whereas Vajapyayana took it as denoting universal (jati).^ 
Patanjali observes that all the rules of Panini are uniformly applicable 

3. ibid. Navahnikat vol. T, pp. 54-55. Guruprasadas'astrT edn. 1938. 

4. l%lfH‘r?r^ ibid. V. iii. 66, vt. p. 466. 

5. K. Kunjunni Raja ; ‘Panini’ s attitude towards Laksana’, The 4dyar Library 
Bulletin, 29, p. 181, 1965. 

6. M.B V. iii, 66. 

7. 5i5c[:, I 

ibid, Navdhiika, vol. I, p. 46. 

8. arrScsrfirerRTt^ f^*r^ qrsrcqrJR; l S[33jTfirm?f S 2 Tlf&: , ibid. I. ii. 64, Vts, pp. 
125 and 131. 
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to both the Nityasabdavada and Karyasabdavsda,^ and they are read, 
so as to suit to both the Dravydbhidhana and Jatyabhidhana vddas. Thus 
the rules jdtydkhydydm ekasmin bahuvacanam anyatarasydm (I. ii. 58) 
and sarupdndm ekasesi ekavibhaktau (1. ii. 64) are to satisfy both the 
schools of the jdti and dravya respectively.^® 

Patanjali elaborates all the prevalent theories while commenting 
upon the rules of Pan'ni in his Mahdbhdsya. All these theories discussed 
in different places of the Bhdsya are systematically re-arranged and fai- 
thfully represented by Biiartrhari in his Vdkyapadiya. So the study on 
the semantic function of the language has taken the shape of a special 
science with the introduction of the Vdkyapadiya, Although Bhartrhari 
faithfully follows his master in respect of recording the theories, it 
should be noted that while discussing the function of words, he indulges 
in the nature of the ultimate reality and establishes the doctrine of 
Sabdadvaita (Verbal Monism) akin to that of the Brahmadvaita of 
Sankara, by the help of Vivartavdda}^ The tribute paid to Bhartrhari 
by Bhattoji Diksita in this respect is remarkable : 


Rl^f^PTfnr 


IV. Renaissance of the study of the Grammatical Philosophy : 

The grammarians had to accommodate many new concepts upheld 
by the Naiyayikas and Mimamsokas. For example they had to accept 
laksand^^ as a distinct function of words, even though they are not in 
its favour; for, for them, as Bhaftoji remarks, both the primary sense 
and secondary sense stem from the same sakti or potentiality and the 
distinction between the primary sense and secondary sense could be 

9. Rofqt ibid. Navahnika, 

vol. I. p. 46. 

10. % spru^fcT: 3TTfl'l%fT 1 I m 

(1.2.58) ^§=5^^ 1 ^ (1.2.64) 

ibid. p. 44. 

n. sffr i 

sfejlT 5r^T?ff JTcf^ II Vakyapadiya (VP), I. 1. 

12. iabdakaustubha (^K), vol. I, p. 10, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, 1933, 

13, For example cf., cr5T=5aWT^ (6.1.105) 

‘ ’ (8.2.44) Praudhamanorama, Aesandhi, 

VI. i. 77, Part. I, p. 124-131. Kashi S.mskrit Series, No, 125. 
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explained as being due to the relative of \x^ 2 LgQ ( prasiddhi)*^^ 

At the sa:iie time the grammarians are prone to tilt the neutrality and 
take sides while differing from the Nai>'ay!kas and Mimamsakas on some 
other points. The advent of the Navyanyaya gave the inducement to 
indulge in dialectics. So wo find in Tattvacintdmani the postulation of 
the views of the Vaiyakaranis. The citations of the Vaiyakarana views 
in other systems are meant only for adverse criticism. It is disappoint- 
ing to note that there are no independent works to our knowledge on 
the grammatical philosophy, piimarily devoting to this aspect of study, 
namely establishing the doctrines of the grammarians by refuting the 
theories of others, till Bliattoji Diks“ta~the Andhra writer, set foot in 
this direction. 


The renaissance of the study of the grammatical philosophy 
consists of two aspects, namely (1) to re-examine the theories dis- 
cussed in the Mahabhdsya, Vakyapadtya and other works, and (2) to 
formulate a new style of debating, i.e. the Navyanyaya style of dialectics 
so as to meet the challenges of the opponents. While the work of 
Bhattoji Diksita is directed towards the first purpose, his nephew 
Kondubhatta lays stress on fulfilling the second objective. The 
introductory verses of the ^abdakaustubha and V ai yak aranabhii sand 
will reveal this underlying motif of Bhattoji Diksita and Kondubhatta 
respectively. 


V. Nature and scope of the works of Bhattoji Diksita and Kof^uhhuitax 
BHATTOJI DlKSTTA : 


on grammar SiddhUntakaumudi , Prau^hamanorama , 
isabdakaustubha and l^aiyskaranamatonmajjana, the last two are of high 
philosophical point of view. As the aim of the 
Siddhantakaumudi is to recast t\it Astadhydyi according to the karyakala- 

by applying the rules read in 
erent places, the philosophical speculations do not find any necessity 
o - incorporated in it. But in the Praudhamanoramff , which is a 

the philo.5ophical discussions 
ngure in here and there m order to bring out the semantic background 


I 

tr^, ^k. i, i.",. voi. r.TlJ 
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aiveoutthe scope of the subject that it is only the essence of the 
''Mahabhasya written after the re-examination of several theories found 
in many works and that it serves the purpose of a ready reference work 
on linguistic philosophy. Here Bhattoji brings in the theories of J:he 
Naiyayikas, Mimamsakas and the grammarians like the Varttikakara, 
Kaiyata, Kasikakara, Helaraja, Haradatta and Nyasakara, and discusses 
their acceptability or otherwise in the light of the Bhasya. He 
esteems Bhartrhari :*s the greatest authority and dismisses several 
prinio fads observations on the strength of the Vakyapadiya^'' . 
As to the scope of his covering of the Vdkyapadiya Bhattoji 
declares that he was not going to elaborate the theories of the 
sphota 3,nd the doctrine of the Vivartavada in view of the restricted 
scope of the subject envisaged in the SflfMaAflWjrwZi/ifl.'® But his work 
differs from the Mahdbhasya and Vakyapadlya in the sense that it takes 
sides and in the light of the chosen view refutes other theories. His 
free indulgence in the linguistic speculations could be evidenced from 
his discussion on the signification of the indeclinable a/Ao while com- 
menting upon the opening sentence of the Bhasya ; atha sabdanusasanam . 
The other work Vaiyakaranamaionmajjana''^ which is in the form of 
karikss and is commented upon by his nephew ICondubhatta occupies a 
very significant place in the literature on the grammatical philosophy. 
The introductory verse : 

'T;mrf^^^TrG3iro%; i 

makes it clear that it is an epitome of his findings o.i the philosophy of 
grammar in Sahdakaustubba. Kondubhatta, while commenting upon 
the above verse says : 

aT5riTarf5¥rTc2j^wf^fH: 


15. 


16. 

17. 


For example of. 


trr?qr^RWc5iJ?r jrr%%^f ii ’ 

^1^ %5r'tr3Tcrr mm , ibid. p. so. 

era fp=5fr^^ ^5 51^^ 5TIitr^lT3^‘ %% 5TSJ1%, ibid. p. 10. 


This wjrk has been recorded under this caption, cf.. Descriptive Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Adyar Library, Vol. VI - Grammar, p. 219. 
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KOXPUBHATTA : 

Even though his Vaiy^karanabhtisaiia is in the form of a com- 
mentary on the karikas of Bhattoji Diksita, it is practically an inde- 
pendent work written in the style of the Nav}anyaya works on dialectics. 
As mentioned in his introductory verse : 

n 

he proposes to establish the doctrines of the Vaiyakaranas which are 
vehemently criticised by the commentators or exponents of the systems 
of Nyaya, Miniamsa, etc. For this purpose he brings in the views of 
the opponents by mentioning the names of the works or authors or the 
schools of philosophy. In his attempt to fortify his views Kondubhatta 
spares no nerve unstrained to explore all the possible theories. Like 
his uncle Bhattoji Diksita, he follows the doctorine of Vivar tavada and 
sails with the Aivaitins on many issues. 2 ii the same time he 
does not hesitate to challenge any author, like the great Appayya 
Diksita^^ when he differs from him. Here we find the systems of the 
Naiyayikas, Mimamsakas, Advaitins, and Madhvas, the works like 
Lilavatyupaya, Mukura, Parimala, Anuvydkhyana and its commentary 
Sudha^ and Puraiicis. the authors like Kumarilabliatta, Vivaranacarya, 
Sahks ipasarirakakrt, Jayadevamisra and Jayatirtha being mentioned 
quite Oiten. Within the school of grammar he re-examines the views 
held by others in the light ot the Mahdbhasya and Vdkyapadiya. He 
takes Scibdcikciustubha as the next highest authority and pays glowing 
tribute to Bhattoji. For example in his introductory verse he says : 

The popularity of his work could easily be estimated from the fact that 
the sentences of this work are often taken to initiate the sastrartha among 
the learned circles. The author himself abridged this~work under the 
caption Vaiyakaranibhiisanasara The Sara is more popularly 
known and read than its original. This work has also a good number of 
commentaries. 


IS. For a close exaroinatioo ofhh afBliations to the Advaita refer to his mono- 
graph on Advaita printed along with the Vaiyakai-anabliu.'iana 
as an app.-nd ig; in Benares Sanskrit Series, 1900. ' ' ' 

39. For Example: 2^^^* ^ 

I ?Tf%<-c3ri3; , VaiySkaranabhilsaija (VB), p. 234, Benares 

Sanskrit Series, 1900. 
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VL Contribution of Bhattoji Diksita and Kondubhatfa : 

As to the assessment of the contribution of Bhattoji Diksita and 
Kondubhatta it could be classified under three heads. Both the authors 
are dealt with under the same section because their works actually 
supplement each other. 

1. Independent observations on the linguistic phenomena. 

We shall note here their observations on vnii and on the classifi- 
cation of compounds as examples. 

a. On Vrtti: Bhattoji accepts Pataiijali’s definition of vrtti, 
namely pardrthdbhidhanam. Here the word para stands both for a stem 
and a meaningful suffix. Normally, as Mallinatha observes vrtti is 
taken as comprising three types of word modifications, namely krt, 
taddhita and samdsa?^ This classification is based upon the presump- 
tion that the technical name vrtti is employed only to the prdtipadikas 
which are governed by the rule krttaddhitasamdsas ca (I ii 46). The 
rule arthavad adhdtur apratyayah prdiipadikam (1. ii. 45) ordains the 
prdtipadika-samjnd to the bare stem only. The rule krttaddhitasamasas 
ca is to define the scope of the application of the pratipadika’-samjnd in 
the case of composite stems. Thus the words krt and taddhita arc taken 
as restricting {niyama) the application of the pratipadika-samjna only to 
those composite stems which have a krt or taddhita affix and not to any 
stem with a component other than these.-- Similarly the mention of 
is to restrict the application of the pratipadika-samfna only to 
that group of words which forms into a compound. Bhattoji Diksita 
holds that sanddyantadhaturupa and ekasesa also fall under the category 
oi vrtti. Others do not admit the inclusion of these two in the class of 
vrrrf because of two reasons. Firstly, the vrtti is t'^iken as applicable to 
the nominal derivatives only. Thus sanddyantadhdiw upa does not come 
within the purview of vrtti. Secondly the ekasesa stem is not considered 
as a composite stem. 24 The reasons adduced for iwcliidmg sanadyanta^ 


Tattvabodhinl on SarvasamdsaSesaprakarana of Suklhdnta- 

kaiimiidt, 

21. Ekavalivyakhya - Tar ala. 

MB. I. ii. 45. p. 58. 

23. i%q'JTTsf ?rg^?rr»rf 

ibid. p. 61. 

24. For further details see my article: ‘A Note on ths Ekas'esa’. S.y. University 
Oriental Journal, vol. XIV, pt. 2. pp. 83-98 
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dhaturupa and ekaiesa are based on the practice of their analysis in 
formal srammar. He takes that the sanadi affixes like san kyan &nd nic 
are denotative of some specified sense and that they would give rise to a 
qualified single sense {ekarihibhava) when associated with the prece- 
ding morphemeA^ The sanadis are united with the preceding root or 
the nominal stem before the conjugational endings are added to them. 
Similarly on the basis of the pm/cma postulate!^ the ekasesa is mcoi- 
porated in the class of \rtti. As the retained prafipadika is supposed to 
stand for all the elided pratipadikas, the ekasesa is said to be a vrtti. 


b. On the Classijicati m of Compounds : 

Panini devides compounds into four classes, namely ovyayibliavci, 
totpufUsQ, bohuvrihi and dverndvo . Patanjali observes that this classi- 
fication is based on the predominance of the meaning of the components 
of the compound. He says : 

ETHIFT: , I I 

i.e. in the avyay'ibklva the meaning of the first component is predomi- 
nant and that of the final component is subordinate; in the tatpurusa 
the meaning of the final compoHent is predominant and of the first com- 
ponent is subordinate; in the babuvrihi the referents of both the com- 
ponents are subordinated to the referent of an external word; and in 
the dvandva all the components are equally important. 


B lattoji DIksita and Kondubhatta vehemently criticise that the 
brsis of the classification as enunciated by Patanjali is not free from 
the flaws of over-pervasion (ativydpti) and non-pervasion {avydpti). 
Several instances are shown against as to how the principle underlying 
such a classification goes wrong. They also hold that some compounds 
like bhutapUrva, dfmbhil, dyatastu, katapru, vdgarthaviva and vispasta- 
patu cannot be brought under any one of the four classes of compounds 
enunciated by Panini.-’ Bhattoji DIksita suggests a sixfold classifi- 

25. For example this dssiderative affix san is applied to any root in the sense of 
desire (dhatoh karnianah samdnakartrkdd icchdydm vd. III. i. 7). “The roots 
to which san is applied are redaplitated (in conformity with the rule sanyanoh 
VI. i. 9.J and the reduplicated form ending with san is looked upon as a 
different root from the original one for purposes of conjugation, which takes, 
however, conjugational affixes” (Dictionary of Sanskrit Grammar, p-. 383). 

26. MB. n. i. 70. p 88. 

27. I 

^S3f 'j^4^gri^aTErT;q1%isra-; g- il 

4kriprfef #sf? l VB. 29 and 30. o. 169, 
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cation on the basis of the morphologica] structure of the components 
without any reference to their meanings. Thus he observes ; 

gqr i 

f2I: ?TiTr?r; ft: ir' 

According to him in the first class of compounds both the components 
are inflected words before entering into compounding {supdin supa). 
The examples are rajapiirusa and riilotpala. In the second class the 
first member is an inflected word while the second is a conjugated verb 
{supdin tiitd). This type of compounding is sanctioned by splitting the 
rule^^Aa supd (II. i. 4). The examples are paryahhiisayat and anuvya- 
calat. In the third, while the first member is an inflected word, the 
second is an uninflected stem supdm namna). He takes the upapada- 
samdsas as falling under this group because the compounding is elfecled 
between the components before the verbal derivative is inflected accord- 
ing to the dictum gatikatakopaddndm krdbhih saha samllsavacanam 
prdk subutpaiteh, e.g. kumbhakdrdh. The fourth is that in which the 
second member is a simple root (verbal base) and the first is an inflected 
word {supam dhatund). The examples of this class are kafapru^ ajasram 
and dyatastu. The fifth class consists of two conjugated verbs compoun- 
ded together {tihdm tihd^ e.g., khddatamodatd. And finally the sixth 
class contains the verb as a first member and the inflected stem as a 
second member {tindm subuntena), as is in examples: krntavicaksand 
ehiyavam and ehidam, 

2. Re-examination of the theories recorded in MB in the light of 
other commentators and interpreters^ 

As mentioned already keeping one view in mind they criticise out- 
right all other arguments, Let us note here their observations on the 
rules sarupdndm ekasesa ekavibhaktau and samarthah padavidhUu 

a. SarTipdnam ekasesa ekavibhaktau (I. ii. 64) : 

While commenting upon the word ekavibhaktau PataHjali gives 
different views as to the interpretation of the ekasesa. Bhatloji Diksita 
observes that as many as six alternative views are suggested. 

«Tr^«PTi5r 3 ^ ^rsTirq" 

f^T^rr I ^ — (i) 

(2) (3) (4) ‘?rgi5rRr^«fi- 

(5) sfff (6) 

28. ibid 28, p. 168 

29. ^K. I. ii. 64, vol. 2. p. 41. 
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As mentioned by Bhattoji Diks'ta, the Bhasyakara himself dismisses the 
first three views as baseless. And among the rest three views Bhattoji 
holds that the last view, i e. the anaimitn'ka- alone is adoptable 
and dismisses the other two views too. He observes : 

His objection against the view samuddyad ekavibhaktau is that it would 
result in the wrong formation of the ekasesa of the stem mdtr in the 
expression maid ca mdtdraii ca-of which one is in the sense of mother 
and the other in the sense of measure According to this view the word 
ekavibhaktau is construed with the word ekasesah in the rule I. ii. 64 
meaning ‘when a group of prdtipadikas is followed by a case-affix one of 
them is retained and the rest are elided \ In such a case, as there is no 
adjunct to determine the sdrupya of the prdtipadikas, there is a chance 
of ekasesa of mdtr from the sentence mdtd ca mdtdrau ca because the 
pratipadikas of the words are identical Whereas in the anaimittika 
view, as supported by Bhattoji Diks'ta this contingency is got over by 
taking ekavibhaktau as a determining adjunct to the word sarupdnam* 
Thus the sarupya of the steins is determined on the basis of their identity 
in form when they are in association with the same vibhakti^^ And 
hence in the ab^ve example ekasesa cannot take place because of their 
having different forms in a sentence. He also observes that the word 
ekavibhaktau could not be related to both the words sarupanam and 
ekasesah one after another, so as to justify the view samuddyad eka- 
vibhaktau because there is no evidence of such a construction in usage. 33 
He observes that the yugapadadhikaranavacanatd also does not' hold good 
because the admission of such a concept would go against the convention 
of ekdnhihhdvasdmarlhya and jahatsvdrthdvrtti,^^ He draws to his sup- 
port the statement of Patanjali that the concept of the yugapadadhi^ 
karanavacanatd could not be sabstaiitiated.35 

30. ibid. p. 43. 

ibid, p 42. 

ifsri MB. I. ii 64. p 111. 

33. 3Ttf^ 'fisrrmsn^ SK.. I. ii.64, p. 42. 

34. ^ g»Tq-^w^>irf^i^cTr'T5?tsR ilsf: I 5i5^«rf?rr cT^^<n?r, ibid. p. 43. 

35. cr«rT ^ flsfra I ' %?r =q (mb. ii. ii. 

29) ibid. 
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b. SamarthaJi padavfdhih (LI. i. 1) ; 

Pataiijali alludes to many theories while commenting upon the 
rule samanhah padavidhili on the nature of samarthya and as to how 
the samasa could be viewed. Kaiyata observes that all the theories 
could be summed up as representing only three views. 

I ^ 

i qqfqiqrqfq qrqqq^ sqqSq qrq^qfrrfq w qqq; 

i.e. i) Ekdrthibhava is the samarthya that is responsible for the forma- 
tion of a compound and vyapeksd is the essential condition in a sentence. 
The compound is an integral unit of indivisible sense. The compound 
and the analytical sentnence are exclusively dffierent categories. This 
view has been sponsored by the Nityasabdavadins. 

ii) Samasa is optionally formed out of the sentence and, as in the 
previous theory, the competency in a compound and in a sentence is 
taken as ekarthlbhdva and vyapeksd respectively. The Compound is 
said to be a modification (vrtti) of the analytical sentence. The sense 
of the compound is conveyed by either jahatsvdnhdvrtti or ajahatsvarthd^ 
vrtti. This view is advocated by the Karyasabdavadins. 

iii) The third view postulates that there is only one competency, 
namely mutual expectancy both in the compound and the sentence. This 
view also has been advanced by some of the Karyasabdavadins. 

But Bhattoji DIks’ta and Kondubhatta differ from Kaiyata and 
advocate that the whole argument could be condensed as representing 
only two views, namely jahatsvdrthdvrrti and ajahatsrarthdvrtti in corres- 
pondence with the division of samarthya into ekdrthibhava and 
.vyapeksd, 

The definition of vrtti, namely pardrthdbhidhdnam is elucidated as: 

TO fqfM R^oTqr, ?fqqqq?3[qT qr 

qq m ifq; f 

i.e, the vrtti is that in which the meaning of another word along with its 
own meaning as a qualified referent is communicated by sakti or laksana. 


36. VB. p. 176 

ibid. 

38. ibid. p. 181. 
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When the meaning of a xriti is denoted by sakti the components cease 
to have thetr individual meanings. Kondudhatta observes that when 
ekarthibhava is admitted as samanhya in samasa, the meaning of the 
compound is denoted by s a muds y a- sakti or aggregate capacity. Both 
Bhattoji Diks'ta and Kondubhatta advocate for the recognition of an 
aggregate capacity along with the primary denotation of wordsA® Hence 
the compound gives rise to the qualified referent without any cognizance 
of the components, and thus th^ samdsa becDmes jahatsmrthdvrtti. 

On the other hand when vyapeksa is held as samarthya the com- 
ponents do not foresake their meanings and the qualified compound 
referent is communicated only through laksana, after, the components 
denote the^r respective meanings. Thus the samasa is ajahatsvarthavrtti^^ 

Kondubhatta dispenses with Kaiyata’s classification that it would 
go against the Bhasya. He does not admit the distinction of two schools 
of Nityasabdavada and Kdryasabdavada in the ekarthlbhavapaksa on the 
ground that it would lead to unwarranted conclusions. For example/ if 
Mityasabdavad'i, according to which the compound is akhanda or indivi- 
sible, is admitted, the Bhasya sentences, namely • 

do not have any meaning. For, the Bhasya presupposes the divisibility 
of the compound, otherwise the question of sfj ^ 

does not have any basis. Besides Kondubhatta observes that, if 
ekarthibhava were to mean akhandatva ^ ekdrthibhava itself may be taken 
as the competency in th: sentence also because the same argument could 
be extended that just as the padas are not in samdsa^ the padas are not 
in the vdkya.^^ In such a case the Bhasya statement vakye vyapeksd 
would go against the argument/"^ Thus he concludes that there is no 
such view as Nityapaksa as maintained by Kaiyata. He oberves that 


39. 


40 


41. 

42. 
43 

44 . 


i qqRrqmsp2Tfrr^?f: i ^4 

mq; I 

%r^4 ibid. p. isi. 

qf \ 

imHrJTi'JTf w 

\ ibid. Ka. 31 & 32, p. 197. 

5q%r3Tr«T^i:^sfT, ibid. p. 180, and 

Tqrqcn?rq^%i?r W:, ibid. p. ISl. 


ibid. p. 178. 

^ qr?qa% q^fR i 

, ibid . 

qqr =q qrq^ ibid. 
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there are only two schools ekarthihhavavada and vyapeksdvada which 
are exclusively explained in the Bhasya And it is only while explain- 
ing them the jahatsvarthayrtti and ajahaisvarthavrtfi are brought in, but 
not referring to a separate school. Kondubhatta observes : 

»Tr^, ^ 3T5ff^rsTki«r 

i.e as there is no scope of jahat5vdrtha\rtti and ajaJiatsvdnhaxrtti in the 
absence of ekdrthibhdva and vyapeksa respectively, the supposition of 
maintaining a separate school in ekd*‘thibhriva-paksa could not be sub- 
stantiated But as Kondabh?.tt.\ says, the initiation of the topic in 
between the elucidation of the ekdrtinbhdva and yyapeksd sdmarthyas 
with the words : 

9TST % ^ 3TTf : ? 'T^T^ffTHTi-JT 1 

^ srrfrf^ ? 

is only to show as to how the definition of yrtti is to be applied in con- 
formity with the two divergent sch'^ols of ekdrthibhdva and yyapeksa 
paksas^"^ Thus Kond.ibhatti conclud.s : 

3, Establishing the theories of the gramnarians by refuting other 
systems : 

The statement : 5rf^: I 


1-5. 3TcT ql’^sff>TT^57^'^!ft4^FcrC?'lsRr jsl- 

^'cTncT#tfir ib d. p 180. 

46. ibid. 

17. ^ 3 ff^;f«r®irf»T?Hr?T I 3 Tt fRitn|RW 

5g<r=5o^ ( ffsTT ^ T^'isr-iRiTi^fTK^ 

’EprT?RrsrT3^'7T'T^i%f5rc^icT^?iP 4eT?r(5cT ra t f fpi5T^>JTUT|ft:w nr^n^s^;) 

I ibid. p. ISO. 

18 . ibid. 

4-9. Padarthadt pika , p. 30. 


93-7 
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occurring in the Padarthadipika of Kondubhatta - a small monograph on 
the Advaita Philosophy- while di^^cussing the Sabdapramana declares 
his predilictioQS for establishing the doctrines of the VaiyakaranTS by 
refuting the opponent systems. Sanskrit grammar, indeed, developed its 
own logic metaphysics and psychology wilhin itself. Now we shall note 
a few points of difference from the Mimamsakas and the Naiyayikas on 
the primary denotation of words as maintained by Bhattoji Diksita and 
Kondubhatta. 

The problem of word and meaning is of primary importance and 
common to all philosophies. Here all most all the schools differ from 
each other in one way or other in explaining the phenomenon behind the 
communication through words. The Mimamsakas say that the relation 
between a word and its meaning is innate and naturalA® This relation 
called vrttl is also considered as a power residing in the word which 
enables it to denote the sense. This denotative capacity of word termed 
sakti is a separate category which cannot be brought under any one of 
the categories of the Nyaya ontology. si 

On the other hand the Naiyayikas differ from the Mimam^akas 
and maintain that the sakti of a word is not natural but based on the 
will of the God (Tsvara) that a particular word should convey a parti- 
cular sense.s2 And they do not admit this sakti as a separate category. 

The Grammarians diffjr from the both and maintain that sakti 
is the k^rana or instrument for the com munication of a referent by the 
word. S3 Thus just as the potentiality of a staff is nothing^^ but its capa- 
city to produce the pot, the potentiality of the word ghata is the 
capacity to produce the cognition of the pot.s^ To authenticate his stand 
Bhattoji quotes the kdrikd of Bhartrhan 

ll” 

The instrumentality for the cognition of the referent by the word is 
similar to that of the sense organs in the cognition of their respective 
objects. Bhattoji and Kondubhatta go hand in hand with the Mimam- 

50. Jaimiriiya^ sutroy 1.1,5. 

51. Ganganatha Jha: Purmmimamsa in its SourceSy pp. 62 & 66. 

52. 37; ^ ^ Tattvadntnmani^l&abdakhancia, 

Pt. Il-vol.II, p. 648. Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1901. 

53. 51%;^ VB. p. 243. 

^K. vol. I, p, 25. 

55. Vakyapadlyay III, Sambandhayl9, 
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sakas in so far as the recognition of the sakti as a separate ontological 
category. 56 Kondubhatta upholds the Prabhakara view that the sakti 
of words is also in the syntactical reiat on [samsargd)^ i e. in the sen- 
tence sense iyakyanha).^^ 

They also differ from the Naiyayikas and Mimamsakas in admit- 
ting laksatm as a distinct function from abhidha- While the Mmdm- 
sakas and Naiyayikas explain the signification of the sense of bank by 
the word gifhga in the expression gangaydm ghosch through laksofid 
resulting from the incompatibility of the primary sense, Kondubhatta 
holds that the word gangs itself has the capacity lo denote the bank 
also.58 The only difference is that while the sense of current is more 
popular (prasiddha) than the sense of bank However the broad dis- 
tinction of mukhya and gauna or abhidhd and laksana is made so as to 
distinguish the prasiddha and aprasid iha meanings respectively.^^ This 
theory has been formulated on the basis of the grammatical canon sarve 
sarvarihavdcaksh, i.e. ‘every word has got the capacity to denote every 
meaning\6o But due to convention prevailing upon the usage the words 
are used only in some senses. This theory has, indeed, been well illus- 
trated by Bhartrhari in the ksrikds : 

^ II 

^ ^rr ii 

5i«rr ii 

11 ®' 

56. 

I ipi 'T^srr^rT^, vb. p. 2 .^ 8 . 

57. Padarthadipiks, p* 30. 

58 3isT<fT ^fs?qF?i?iPTq;, cTcT I 

1 1% ^ ■‘isw^ ?[i% ?ri% 

VB. pp. 245-246. 

59. ’ftDTg^Csjrf^’TT’T ^ 5 k, vol. I, p 

60 . |jTRw;'»n^g cfrtr^ i ?r^S^r ^tRr: i 

^ ^:T'^RRf*-3^9ITg: I JWWff PmlarihadlpikS, 

p. 30. 

61. VB. p 247. 
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Similarly the grammarian does not admit saktibhrama or illusion of 
potentiality in the signification of apabhramsa words as the Naiyayikas 
do.^’ He argues that if it were to be illusion then the cognition of the 
sense by the word should be sublated afterwards, just as the cogniiion of 
silver is sublated after recognising the mother of pearl because for the 
Naiyayika the illusion is anyathakhyUti. Bat the grammarian, following 
the asatkhyativada, does not admit the denotation of the word referent 
by the illusion of potentiality. He says that in spile of the apabhramsa 
words having potentiality they should not be employed in usage 
because it would deprive him of the dharma as the Bhdsya passage 
says : 

VII, Place of Bhaitoji Diksita and Kondubhatta in the Post-gramma- 
tical Literature 

The influence of Bliattoji Diksita is ostensibly visible in two ways. 
1) epideictical attitude towards the Paninian system in the derivation 
of viiord forms and 2) sublimatory introduction of the linguistic 
phenomena all through the science of grammar. Bhattoji Diksita 
belongs to the ‘conservative school’ of Paniniyas which holds the 
‘Munitraya’ as the highest authority on any grammatical issue both 
of interpretation and philosophical nature Aay form which would 
come into vogue being introduced by a a author of high reputation and 
authority will be admitted as grammatical only when such a form could 
be explained according to the rules of Panini by applying the principles 
of interpretation; otherwise the form would be dismissed as corrupt 
without any reference to its public acceptance. There is another school 
conveniently named ‘ liberal school ’ which does not hesitate to admit 
any form as correct provided the form gains currency among the learned. 
Thus the latter school does not find any reason why a rule of the Non- 
Paninian system should not be quoted as an authority to account for 
such a form which could not directly be explained by a Paninian rule. 
This school has been sponsored by Ramacandra, the author of the 
Prakriydkaumudl. Ramacandra has taken liberties in interpreting the 
rules of Panini. His grandson Vitthala and Bhattoji’s guru Sesakrena 
the authors of the commentaries Prasada and Prakasa on the Prakriyd- 
kaumudi follow suit. But Bhattoji Diksita, being unmindful of the 

62 . ritfr ^ \ h i 

1 5Ti%ia'*TracTl' 4f*ar: 1 cfgitlHta T- 

4fq«lld^, VB. p. 250. 

63. MB. p. 8. 
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possible later criticism as gumdrohi, launched a vehement criticism 
against the liberal school and staunchly supported the conservative 
school. 64 Thus for a short period Bhattoji DiksTa and Kondubhatta 
held the field till the former’s own grandson Hari Diksita revived the 
liberal school. And it was in the hands of Nagesa the disciple of Hari 
Diksita the liberal school was revitalised. Hari Diksita and Nagesa 
were not so very orthodox in their views as Bhattoji or Kondubhatta. 
While Hari Diksita in his commentary Sabdaratna on the Praudha^ 
manoramd records his own views where he difT<.rs from Bhattoji by the 
words beginning with pare tu and mildly attacks his grandfather in the 
name of navyas,^^ Nagesa repudiates many a theory of Bhattoji Diksita 
and Kondubhatti. However the combination of the grandfather and 
the grandson as the author and commentator belonging to two diflFerent 
schools is a rare coincidence Similarly towards the end of the seven- 
teenth cen uiy Bh:.ttoji’b Sabdakatistubha and Praudhamanoramd are 
quoted and criticised by Vaidyanathasasti i alias Vaidyanatha Diksita, ^6 
the nephew ( sister’s son ) of the famous Ramabhadradiksita in his 
Paribhdsdrthasamgraha. 

VIII. Conclusion 

As th.' scope of the present paper is restricted only to the indepen- 
dent works on the philosophy of grammar, other grammarians of our 
Andhradesi whose contribution is in no way negl.gible are not touched 
upon. Almost all the woiks that appeared in the form of rm/^67 on the 
Astadhydyi s ibcommenraiies on Kaiyat^’j^ Pradtpa^^, and the recasts of 
the Astddhydyi,^^ with their commentaries^^ and subcommentaries'^' are 

64. For the examples of criticism on the Prakri yakaumudl and its commentaries 
refer to PrakriyakaumudJ, vol. I, introduction, pp. XXXIV-XXV. Bombay 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Series LXXVIH, 1925. 

65. For example HaridTksita differs from Bhattoji Diksita while commenting upon 

the rule iko van aci and g’vcs his own opinion beginning with-. g 

, etc. !§abdaratna on VT, i. 77, 
pt. I. p. 133, KasT Sanskrit Series, 125, 1937 And in the rule he criticises 
his grandfather in the name of navya. cf. ' 3^: ^ ( 1.1.17) ^F^ ^^To^-TF^T JWF^ 
ibJd. p 138. 

66 cF. Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Adyar Library, vol. 
VI, Grammar, 483, p 173. 

67. For example. Paniniyuvrtii - Mitdksara of Annambhatt i. 

68. Mahabhus yapradipavyakhyd - XJdyotana of Ann^mbhatti. Mahahhas yapradl- 
pasphurtl of Sarvesvara. 

69 Prakriyct kaiim-di o f R a m i ca n d ra . 

70. Prakosa of ^ssikrsni and Ptasada of Vitthala on the PiakrivZkattmidl. 
Praudhamaroi-ama of Bhattoji Diksita. VilSsa of LalsnJdhara - the sm of 
Kondubhatti, SumanoramU ot Tirumalayajva - the brother o*" Saivcs'v'ara on the 
Siddha ntakaitnuidi. 

71. Sabdaratna of Hari Diksit.! on the Fraud mmanorania. 
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of great value. It is quite evident by the later emergence of a host of 
works on the Paribbasas dealing with the principles of interpreting the 
AsiadhyayV^ that the Paninian system developed itself into a compli- 
cated science of textual interpretation. However both the sides of 
interpretation and philosophical have been so closely knit into a web 
that one cannot completely be separated from the other. Thus the 
incorporation of the philosophical phenomena could not be dispensed with 
in the works of interpretation and at the same time the interpretation of 
the rules of Panini invariably figure in the works of philosophical natur#*. 
Thus we find in our Descriptive Catalogues some small independent 
monographs on one or two sutras of Panini discussed both from the 
interpretation and philosophical sides of gramrpar Lastly it may be 
concluded that Kaumudi period, i.e. from the fourteenih century lo the 
seventeenth century is the golden age of the Andhras in the field of 
Grammar. 


72, Paribhajaptadlparei of Udayamkara; Patibhssabhaskara of ^efSdrisudhij 
Paribhasaratna and PatibMsasamgrahavyakhya - SafabodhinJ of AppS Sudhi 
alias AppS Dik^itaj Pai'ibhasSrthaprakoSika of DhaifmasSri of Pandilla family; 
etc. cf. Dos. Cat. of Skt. Mss. in Adyar Library, toI. Vl, Gr. pp. I70s.l73. 

- 73. Anekaman^apadarthdvicara of UdayaiTikara} AfthdvatsStravieSra, Asidihavatsd- 
travicera, ete. cf. ibid. p. 423 if< 


AYURVEDA 


Dr V, SANKARA SASTRY 


Being as old as the Vedas Ayurveda takes us back to the remotest 
antiquity. In all the four Vedas, we fnd ample references to medicine, 
drugs, metiiOds of treatment and desciiplion of the different parts of the 
human body But it is the Rgveda which deals more fully with medi- 
cmal topics, as well as tlu causes of the diseases^ So Ayurveda is the 
most ancient of all medical sciences. 


Ayurveda d.v. dapp'd hignly in eight specialised main branches, 
namely : 


1. Kayaeikitsa 

2. BdlacikUsa 


3. Grahacikitsn 


4 U rdh vd hg acik it ^ a 


5. Saly at antra 


Treatment of general diseases. 

Disuses of children and their 
ireatment (i.e. pediatrics). This 
is also known as Kaumdra- 
bhrya. 

Demonical diseases otherwise 
known ks Bhtita-vidya This 
includes microbes and virouses, 
as ‘^aid by Cakrapani the celeb- 
rated commentator of Caraka 
{bhutdh savfsakrimipfsacddayah ) . 

Treatment of diseases effecting 
the parts above the clavicles, 
i e. head and neck. This is 
otherwise known as Salakya- 
cikitsd. 

This general surgery i icluding 
midwifery. 


i. Caranavyttha of Vyasamaharsi. 
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6. Dafftsiracikiisa 


7. Rasayanacikitsa 


8. Va jlkaranacikitsa 


Toxicology also called Visacikitsa 
or Agada-tantra, 

This is warding off the effects of 
oldage and prolonging the period 
of life. This is otherwise called 
Jaracikitsa. 

This deals with Aphrodisiac 
measures that regulate, main- 
tain, and rejuvenate the re- 
productive activity and improve 
the capacity of the individual, 
in his or her approaches to the 
opposite sex. 


The Scope of Ayurveda : 

There are many arts and sciences which contributed to the rich- 
ness of Indian culture. Of these, Ayurveda is the most important. 
Ayurveda is both an art and a science. 


As a science, Ayurveda is the most perfe::t of all sciences. 
Susruta the author of a great text book on surgery says - 



He assures us that the whole text would stand all the four proofs 
of knowledge, namely {\) AptavQkya (testimony of accepted authorities'), 
(2) Pratyaksa (direct perception). (3) Anumdna (inference) and (4) 
Upamdna (analogy). Whatever is contrary to reason is to be rejected. 
Other sciences [sastras) based on observation and experiment, the 
deductions of which have been tested as sound by competent judges are 
accepted, if they are not contrary to known experience and if they 
are for the benefit of human! ty,^ 


The spirit of Ayurveda is the spirit of science : 

The spirit of Ayurveda is thus strictly the spirit of science and 
that is more, it combines philosophy with science, so that the subtle 
processes of life with which science cannot deal, may be understood by 
utilising human wisdom through philosophy. Ayurveda may therefore 
be said to be a superior science which deals with the very delicate 
details relating to the life of all living creatures. The science of Ayur- 


2 . ^ 11 - 27 . 
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veda is endless, anantarupam. It admits into it all that is true and useful, 
and it ever grows with advancement of knowledge. Although ancient, 
it is ever new.^ 

Definition of Ayurveda: 

The word Ayurveda literally means the science of life, ayuh 
‘life’, vid, 'to know’. Ayurveda deals with whatever makes a life 
happy or unh ppy, with whatever is beneficial or injurious to life and 
with the estimation and prolongation of life.^ 

According to Ayurveda, a life which is not beneficial to others 
{parahitam) is not worth living, nor is an unhappy life. 

Thus, the scope of Ayurveda is very vast. It does not merely 
confine itself to the material body. It also deals with the progress of the 
spirit. But more explicitly Ayurveda deals with life in all its aspects - 
philosophical, biological and comprises both preventive, curative 
medicine and surgery. Ayurveda is essentially an Adhyatmlka science. 
The spiritual basis is the most important. 

The four Asp'rations of life : 

Treatment of diseases becomes incidentally necessary, because 
diseases are a hindrance to human effort in reaching the four aspirations of 
life, namely dharma, artha, kama and moksa. Moksa or liberation con- 
sists of turning away the mind from all desires and fixing it in the self. 
Moksa can be obtained in this life* This is a state of perfect peace 
(paramasanti)^ In this state, there is complete destruction of all 
unhappiness and pain. It is called duhkhadhvamsa or the state of 
bliss. The attainment of this sate is the ultimate object to the teach- 
ings of Ayurveda, i.e. the paramartha* Those who have attained this 
perfect state are called Svasthas^ TrigunUtitas, Sthitaprajnas ^x\d soon. 

Sdttvika Food : 

These tngunas - sattva^ rajas and tamas are affected by our food 
and habits. 

A Sattvika person likes sattvika food and conversely, the inherent 
nature of the person also gradually becomes pure or sattvika by eating 


3. ^ Carakasiddhi, 12-76. 


4 . 
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sattvika food. The food liksd by a Sattvika person is that which pro- 
motes longevity, goodness, strength, health, happiness and love.^ The 
sattvika food is juicy, nourishing and agreeable. 


Rajasa Food : 

The foods dear to the Rajasa are pungent, saltish, very hot, dry 
and burning, penetrating and producing pain, grief and disease. The 
rajasa type of food tends to produce pain, grief and ill-health® in 
contrast to the sattvika food. 


Tamasa Food : 

Food which is not fresh, which has lost its taste, which is putrid 
and stale, which is of the leaving and unholly (amedhyam) is dear to 
Tdmasas. The food dear to Tdmasas is not merely unwholesome but 
unclean and foul as welF. The point to note is that all kinds of stale 
and fermented food are condemned as tamasa^ 


Vma^ Pitta and Kapha : 

These three are called Tridhdttus in normal state and means health 
and happiness, whereas their derangement constitutes disease and 
distress. Then they are called Tridosas. This Tridosa theory is as it 
were the soul of Ayurveda. If the soul is lost the body of Ayurveda 
becomes useless. Vdta^ pitta and kapha are the physical counterparts 
of rajas^ sattva and tamas respectively. They are inherited by every 
individual and are responsible for the individual temperaments which 
differ from person to person. Even brothers born of the same parents 
may possess diffirent temperaments. According to Ayurveda, the 
constituent elements which make up the embryo are responsible for 
the development of a particular type of temperament or constitution 
depending upon the sattvika^ rajasa and tamasa gunas. Generally 
speaking, preponderance of rajas is responsible for vdta temperament, 
predominance of sattva to pitta temperament and predominance of 
tamas to kapha temperament. 



^I: %TSIT: 1> ” 17-8. 
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Broadly speaking^ all phenomena which relate to the nervous 
system are attributable to vata, all phenomena which relate to the 
digestive and vascular systems are attributable to pitta and all 
phenomena which relate to lymphatic system are attributable to 
kapha They are called the tridosas, because their vitiation is res- 
ponsible for ill-health. 

On this theory of Trigunas and Tridosas. the Ayurvedists 
classified all articles of diet, all drugs and all the environment of a 
human being such as climate and habits in very great detail and codified, 
what is pathya, ^ suitable for health ’ and apathya^ ‘ unsuitable 

Importance of diagnosis : 

The value of Ayurveda is most important in its basic principles 
which gave different approach to the science, the diagnosis of the real 
diseases, by a careful study of the individual personality, and in 
removing the fear of disease, and also fear of the natural diseases such 
as old age and death. Treatment in Ayurveda means bringing about the 
harmony of the tridosas. This is an art, which has to be learnt and 
practiced with great skill. There are certain theories specially propoun- 
ded by Ayurveda which I do not attempt to discuss here now. 

Concentration of mind for diagnosis : 

A physician who cannot enter into the innermost soul {antarstmdj 
of the patient, with the aid of the bright lamp of his own knowledge, 
i.e. yogasakti^ cannot successfully treat any diseases. ^ The physician 
may use any number of instruments and may take the aid of all 
laboratory tests unless he can concentrate his own attention upon the 
study of the factor of personality, he is likely to be mislead in his 
judgment. 

Individual constitution or the factor of personality . 

Two brothers born of the same parents may differ widely in their 
personality. One with vdta temperament will be by habit constipated 
and he may require two ounces of castor oil to move his bowels. 
Another, who is of pitta constitution, may only require a small dose of 
a sweet and pleasant confection, which may easily cause many motions. 
So, the approach in Ayurveda is to the constitution of every individual 
with reference to his own environment. The emphasis is more on the 
soil (the constitution) than on the microbe - the seed of the disease. 


8. iTRf ^ I 
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The various diagnostic data are beautifully summarised in the 
following verse in the Vagbhata-sutra, XII-66 : 

^ I 

cI«ITfR: 3T^«r 2Sl1^S|T: || 

% ^ ^ II 

“A physician should carefully note the minutest details of (1) the 
faults in the body (dosas), (2) the seat of disease and the country 
(desa), (3) the physical strength (ba/a), (4) the day of disease and 

the season \kala), (5) digestive fire or the metabolic change (anala), 
(6) the temperament Iprakrti), (7) the age (vayas), (8) the mental 
strength or fortitude (sattva), (9) the idiosyncrasies or habits of the 
patient (satmya) and (10) the diet {ahsra) of the patient. The physi- 
cian who decides upon the treatment after studying the minutest details 
of the morbid changes with relation to the several items noted above 
never goes wrong in his judgment.” 

As regards Andhras’ contribution to Ayurveda, I would like to 
mention the following few facts in brief. Ancient Ayurvedic works such 
as the Caraka, Susruta and Vdgbhaia were generally in the Sanskrit 
language. From the eleventh century onwards the influence of Telugu 
was felt in Andhradesa, and in fact many Sanskrit works were translated 
into or commented upon in Telugu language. The composition of 
medical works in Telugu verse appears to have received a stimulus as 
Rayasam Perayya in his book Vaidyasarum states, ‘not even one in 
hundred can read Sanskrit, whereas every one can read Telugu’.^ 

From the eleventh century onwards, we find some references re- 
garding diseases and their names, remedies, some herbs, plants, mine- 
rals, visas, their mode of administration, symptoms and antidotes in 
simple Telugu verses in the Telugu-Mahsbhdrata, Nannecoda’s Kumara- 
sambhava, Basava-purSna, PanditSrSdhyacaritra, etc. Palakuriki Soma- 
natha, a well known and famous popular poet of Desi-kavita of the 
twelfth century mentioned in his books BasavapurSna and Punditard- 
dhyacaritra many diseases and their remedies that are widely used in 
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those days in a spoken Telugu language. As per contents of his books, I 
would like to uate that he should himself be a best physician in addition 
to his scholarship to write such technical subjects like medicine. The 
tradition that is now prevalent in Andhra country had its foundations 
laid down before the eleventh ceutury. 

A spec’al feature of the Andhra tradition and culture in Ayur- 
veda was the Astasthana-pariksa the examination of eight factors : pulse 
(nadi), touch {sparsa), appearance (svarupa), speech {sabda) eyes 
(netra), faces (mala), urine {mutra), tongue (jihva)^ and the method of 
examining all the eight factors in detail are laid in Telugu medical text 
books and were very carefully examined with the relative proportions of 
vUta, pitta and kapha accurately assessed in diagnosing the disease be- 
fore the treatment. 

Vrddhatraya laid stress on Fancalaksana-niddna, i.e, I. rogam,^ 
2. niddnam, 3 prdgrupam^ 4. laks/^nam and 5* upasamdpti. Asta-sthana 
puriksd is not found in such a detailed form in Vrddhatraya. This 
tradition was peculiar to South India. The Andhra Vaidyas might have 
probably learnt it from Yoga-sdstra which was very popular in South, 
There are separate orig’nal text books dealing with Nddl^ijndna by 
Kannada, Ravana and Revana. 

All m:;dical works in Telugu bsgin with the testing of the pulse 
and it mav therefore be said that the Nadi-vijndna had its origin in the 
Andhrad sa. Nddi -pariksd requires a special training under a guru who 
is proficient in Yogasdstra Tnis cult was supplimented to Ayurvedic 
system by Astddasasiddhas who were proficient in Yi^gasdstraA^ 

From the beginning two schools of medical treatments were 
prevalent in Ayurvedic medicine. One is Brdhmf or Vedic and the other 
is Saivi or Tantric Brdhml was originated from Brahma and the ^aivi 
from Param:svara. Brdhmi tradition is mainly devoted to herbal 
treatment whereas ^aivi mainly devoted to mineral treatment giving 
prominence to Pdrada (mercury). From the very beginning Brdhmi 
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tradition was more popular in the North whereas Saivi is more prevalent 
in the South. 

Foreign traders and travellers used to visit Andhradesa. Due to 
its centrally situated position people from North to South and South to 
North used to travel through this part of our country and_make acquain- 
tance with the local people. Taking advantage of this, Andhra Vaidyas 
amalgamated both the traditions of Brahmt and Saivi and absorbed all 
the merits of both the cultures ind developed their medicine in an 
amalgamated form. Hence, it may be said that the Andhra Vaidya 
tradition is an admixture and joining link of both the traditions. I wish 
to point out that there had been a disadvantage also to our regional 
position. That is getting contaminated with the diseases of foreign 
origin, such as syphilis which spread through the contact with Dutch 
and Portuguese people, in the fifteenth century. This disease was 
described as Phirangaroga in Sanskrit and Savabhavani in Telugu.^^ 

There is a comprehensive medical work in Sanskrit called 
Parahita-samhim contdiimng three Kdndas- Sddharana, Astahga and Rasa, 
treating the eight topics of Ayurveda. The author of the book is 
Srinatha-pandita, an Andhra, belonging to Parahita family, who were 
famous as great physicians in the court of Pedakomati Verna Reddi in 
fourteenth century. One of the forefathers of his family by name 
Parahitacarya on seeing a frog’s bone stuck up in the throat of a snake 
while swallowing, and suffering from pain, readily went to its help and 
removed the bone from the throat of the snake. The King heard the 
news and pleased with his court physician’s ability and kindness towards 
creatures and honoured him with the title bhUlokadhanvantari 

A copper plate inscription depicts the above story belonging to 
the year a.d. 1 423 granting a village called Annavaram by Anithalli to 
a physician named Bhaskararya. There are three more inscriptions 
recorded by Col. Mackenzie depicting the family history of these 
physicians of the Reddi kingdom. 

1. Muppabhiipati Akkalapudi inscription a.d. 1368. 

2. Ponnupalli copper plate inscription a.d 1404. 

3. Ponnupalli copper plate inscription a.d. 1410. 

4. Anithalli Kaluvaceru sasanam, a.d. 1423. 

12. i 
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From A.D. 1368 to 1423 physicians belonging to Parahita family 
were famous and some of them were authors of medical works. They 
received Agrahara grants, etc., from the Reddi kings. Members of 
Parahita family were proficient in eight branches of Ayurveda and 
recorded many useful recipes and methods for treating various diseases 
in their works. 


Nityanathasiddha is also a native of Andhra who lived in Sri- 
sailam along with Navanathasiddha and wrote the famous Rasaratnakara 
containing many recipes relating to Brahmi and tradition. Many 

of the receipes are being used in Andhradesa till now. He belongs to 
the period between thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Though his 
book is wholly in Sanskrit it is very popular in Andhradesa and the 
palm-leaf and paper manuscripts are largely available in Telugu script. 
In this work also there are several references in detail to Srisailam and 
its surroundings. He also refers to Nagarjuna and Rasa-sdistra seems to 
have been practiced and taught in this place by such Siddhas, 

^ rfor w i 

^ I ’’ 

“O Goddess : I have worked hard for twelve years. You always 
love your devotees. If you are satisfied with my work, bestow upon me 
the art of fixing mercury, which is the most difficult in the three 
worlds. This is called Rasavada'". 

“I will make this world free from poverty by my attainment of 
absolute control over mercury”, said Siddha Nagarjuna, 

The names of some of the great scientists and physicians have 
been preserved in the nomenclature of some of the most famous 
medicinal preparations such as Svacchandabhairava-rasa, Ananda-* 
bhairava-rasUy Nityananda~rasa^ NdgUrjunavarti and so on. 

Siddha Nagarjuna lived a greater part of his life in Andhradesa is 
more evident by an inscription found underneath the image of Buddha 
engraved in one of Ayakastambhas excavated from the ruins of 
Vellagiri near Jaggayyapeti. The inscription is in Sanskrit and 
runs thus : 
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^1% f^: 51^5^ =si^T^- 

Here the word bhadanta was interpreted by several historians 
as bhagavanta and bauddha, but by Varahamihira it was correctly 
interpreted as vrif^qf ^ ?T: Hopcf: I 


Amaravati, otherwise known as Dhanyakataka on the banks of 
Krs^a was a great seat of learning. In this University .various Sdstras 
besides medicine were taught by special professors. Rasasdstra or 
alchemy was one of the subjects included in the curriculam of their 
studies. 


The Basavarajlyam by Koturu Basavaraju, ^ Vaidyacintdmani by 
Indrakanti Vallabhacarya, Sarabharajiyam by Sarabharaja, dealing 
almost wholly of ^aivt and Brahmi tradition and culture of medicine in 
Andhradesa were probably written in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. These text books are very popular in Andhradesa. They 
have discovered several new drugs and preparations of mercury, arsenic 
and opium and recorded them in their works. 


The Basavarajlyam due to its importance and popularity was 
printed and published in Devandgari script also from Nagapur. 


There are nearly twenty edicts - stone and copper plate inscrip- 
tions - already recorded belonging to the periods of Cola, Reddi and 
Kakatiya kings, mentioning maternity and general hospitals, names of 
medicines that were used, grants and titles awarded to Vaidyas, names 
of some physicians (i.e. Ananta Pandita, Vasudeva Pandita, Lihga 
Pandita, etc.) who were famous in various branches of medicine such as 
Pasuvatdya, Asvavaidya, and Vrkqayurveda. Pandita was a common 
prefix used for Vaidyas in those days. I would mention only a few lines 
from those inscriptions. 


“ 



There are nearly 150 Telugu A'yurvedi'c manuscripts in palm-leaf 
and hand-made papers by, various Telugii authors and they are now 
available in. various libraries which have not been printed or transcribed 
till now 
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Cundi Lingayarya, disciple of Yalakuci Balasarasvati Mahopa- 
dhyaya translated the Astahgahrdaya into Telugu verse in a.d. 1580. 
This is named as Bahota, 

There are miny other works also by unknown ^authors giving 
useful prescriptions used in their daily practice in Andhradesa for 
various diseases as Anubhutaybgnlu or Vaidyc^'bgdlu^ They reveal the 
tradition and culture of Ayurveda peculiar to Andhradesa. 

During the last century you know that Vaidyaratna Bandit 
D. Gopalacharyulu, Dr. A, Lakshmipathy my venerable Gurus revived 
the glory and grandeur of Ayurveda restoring to its former position. 
They more than any one else influenced the course of events in 
Ayurvedic field on all India basis. 

Thus it is understood that the teachings of Ayurveda are rooted 
in the soil of the country. If Ayurveda declines, with it the culture of 
India, will also decline. If these Ayurvedic principles be propagated 
throughout the world, then, not only the fear of diseases, but the fear 
of old age and death and the fear of the horrible wars will disappear. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Dr, jyO, KRISHNAMURTEY 


In Ancient India the practice of science was not viewed with 
equanimity by the society and it was considered as trivial to the practice 
of spiritualism. The reason may be that the Ancient Indians called 
Rsis could possess mystic powers achieved by the spiritualism and 
before those powers the level of science was inferior. In course of time 
people lost that spiritual eminence as a result of which science today 
appears to be elevated. However, at present the scope is searching once 
again the Ancient Indian scriptures is to see whether something new 
can come out which may be useful in its applications. From the study 
of these scriptures the period of which varies from 500 B.c. to a.d. 1700, 
one can easily infer that all sciences were practised in India earlier 
than elsewhere in the world. To cite a few examples of the pioneers 
who lived around 500 b.c. Apastamba, Katyayana and Baudhayana 
composed the Vedic Geometry for the sake of constructing the fire altars 
(vedis), Susruta was the pioneer of latro-chemistry and surgery, and 
Kanada was the founder of Atomic theory and various topics of Physics. 
The other scriptures are Rasatantras of pure Chemistry, the scriptures of 
Aeronautics (VimUnakastra of Maya), the Astronomy scriptures 
QSphotasiddhdnta of Aryabhatta), etc. The Botany giving the names of 
thousands of plants and the Physiology giving the description of various 
systems of human body (founded by Dhanvantari and Caraka respec- 
tively) were the branches of Medicine. From all these, would it be 
wrong if one infers that all the sciences spanned out from India to other 
countries through individual travellers and through the medium of 
Muslim conquerors? 


Stressing on Chemistry a few things can be shown here as illus- 
trative of the science and technology in Ancient India. In the Rasarat- 
nasamuccaya a verse of special interest occurs as follows : **Rasaka 
(Calamine or Zn C 03 ) placed along with human urine and pure Copper, 
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Mercury and Silver turns each of them into a pure gold-like product,^ 
The migration of Zinc ions to Copper shows the violation of the 
present Hydrogen numbers. In the Rasarnava we have various prepa- 
rations and properties of different metals and nonmetals. For exam- 
ple, ‘Gold ore mixed with clay, juice o' lemon fruit (citrus and citric 
acids), bone ash and salt when heated in a closed crucible gives pure 
gold* 2 ‘The Mica is soaked in goat urine with a little juice of Mucuna 
Pruriens (kapl) and Diospyros Embryopteris [Tinduka). The Mica will 
turn to liquid Mica. ‘The Vajramusa (very hard crucible) is prepared by 
mixing one part of black clay with six parts of dung ash (which is obtain- 
ed by burning a mixture of the dungs of goat and horse) pestered with a 
little iron dust.* Such things verified by experiments may yield benefi- 
cial and cheeper methods of preparations of various elements and com- 
pounds. The Rasarnuva gives the names of various plants classified 
depending upon the purposes like killing, fixation, liquification and 
transmission of Mercury. 


Till recently it was thought that in Ancient India Zinc metallurgy 
was not known since the percentage of Zinc in Ancient Indian coins was 
below 25%. Upto 25% only Zinc can be introduced as Calamine (Zinc 
Carbonate) and in this way it is very difficult to prepare a coin contain- 
ing Zinc more than 25% by cementation process. A few Magha coins 
obtained from Kausambi excavations were analysed by me and the re- 
sults are tabulated below 


s . 

No. 

Weight 

(gras) 

size 

(mm) 

Copper 

{%) 

Zinc 

_(%) 

Iron 

(%) 

Tin 

(%) 

Sulphur 

(%) 

Total 

(%) 

1. 

3.45 

15.50 

62.80 

35.01 

0.78 

0.12 

0.85 

99.56 

2. 

4.01 

16-00 

62.32 

35.41 

0 84 

0 09 

0.88 

99.54 

3. 

3.95 

17.00 

64.98 

32.64 

1 54 

— 

0.79 

99.95 

4. 

3.89 

15 50 

65.36 

28.52 

3.95 

0 14 

0.89 

98.86 

5. 

3.95 

15.00 

66.74 

30.32 

1.42 

0 12 

0 82 

99.02 

6. 

4.67 

17.00 

69 3! 

28.66 

0.28 

0.16 

0.86 

99.27 

7. 

5.23 

17.50 

70 46 

26.25 

2.53 

— 

0.78 

100 02 

8. 

4.86 

18.50 

72.50 

25.26 

0.97 

0.13 

0.71 

99.57 


The above Brass coins identified as Magha dynasty coins belong 
to A.D. 150-400 and these coins show Zinc more than 25% which means 
Zinc was introduced as Zinc metal into Brass alloy. This indicates that 
Zinc metallurgy was known in Ancient India, We can see the mention 
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of Brass in the Caraka^samhita {Si. Sthana. III. 7), Rdmayana, Afanu- 
smrthi^ Arthasdstra of Kautilya a.nd Brhat-samhird of Varaharaihira. The 
preparation of Brass was given in tho Rasarnava, Rasaprakasa^ sudhakara^ 
Rasacintdmani diXid Rasaratna^samuccaya Zinc was known as Rascxka- 
sarivam meaning the essence of Zinc Carbonate (i.e. Zinc metal). In the 
Rasaratnasamuccaya reference is made to Brass, Bronze and Vrtta 
(Brass+ Bronze-f-Copper+Tin + Lead) alloys- In Rudraydmalatantra se- 
parate names were given to the Zinc metal like Jasatva, Yasada^ Rupa^ 
bhrdtd^ Carmaka^ Kharparat etc. The Dhdtukriya (metallurgy) chapter 
of the same book mentions Kambhoja, Rfima (Istambul) Balakh, etc., 
as the localities of Zinc; 

For the first time Siddha Nagarjuna who hails from Andhra in 
his book Rasaratn^kara spoke of the preparation of metallic zinc from 
Rasaka or Calamine and then the preparation of Brass from it. He des- 
cribed the method as follows : Calamine is treated with acid gruel of rice 
and then treated with alkali and clarified butter. Then it is to be heated 
in a closed crucible along with wool, lac, organic matter, smoke and bo- 
rax. The pioduct obtained is purely metallic and is very much similar 
to Tin in lusture.* In the uncovered crucibles the reduction of Calamine 
with Carbonaceous matter could not have given metal on account of its 
volatility at th^ temparature usually used in such processes. Therefore 
the Mukamusa or a closed Crucible was introduced for such purposes 
and then alone the Ancient Indians were successful in getting the metal 
out of Calamine. This shows that the Indian alchemists had the know- 
ledge of the process of getting the metal from Calamine. And, this me- 
tal might have been utilized from the preparation of Brass with^a high 
percentage of zinc. Perhaps due to Siddha Nagarjuna several Andhra 

lead coins (especially ^atavahana dynasty) contain a very high percen- 
tage of Zinc, 

The few examples cited in this paper are conclusive of the preva- 
lence of advanced science and technology in this country even in very 
early times when other countries practically had nothing to their credit. 
But the developments were not persued further, probably due to political 
vicissitudes and unsettled social conditions leashed by the invasion of this 
country by numerous adventurous and ambitious conquerors from East 
as* well as West, The very same conquerors carried valuable literature 
from this country, organized their sciences on a firm footing and have 
been able to advance. The unfortunate pDsition in which we are now 
placed is that we will have to look forward the West For the scientific 
and technical know-how. This process must be reversed. This very 
much depends upon the research based on the indigenous methods in- 
digenous materials. If efforts are made in this direction, I am sure we 
will be second to none in this field also in the very near future. 






TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE 

Dr. M. RAMA M. a.. Ph.D. 

This paper contains a brief survey of the contributions of 
Andhra to temple architecture. It is based mostly upon my experience 
of temple-survey spread over twenty-five years whose results have been 
included in eight of my published monographs^ and several articles 
published in journals and partly on a comparative study of the monu- 
ments of the other regions. 

The first problem that requires discussion relates to the probable 
origin of the temple architecture of Andhradesa. As far as northern 
India is concerned, temple no. 40 at the Sand which is of a Mauryan 
date and the temples of Nagari and Basenagar which are of 
the second century b.c. are the earliest known examples. The 
next examples belong to the Gupta period and ^to the fourth 
to sixth centuries a.d. The earliest known Andhra temples 
belong to the later half of the third century a.d, and are thus far earlier 
than the Gupta examples. They are far away in both distance and time 
from the early examples of the north. The question of any north Indian 
influence on the origin of Audhra temple architecture is therefore 
ruled out. The earliest brahmanical monuments of the Tamil country are 
a number of rock-cut shrines excavated by the Pallava king, Mahendra- 
varraan I (a.d. 600-630) and structural temples belonging to the time 
of another Pallava king, Narasimbavaraman II (a.d. 690-71 5). ^ As 
stated above, the earliest Andhra structures are far anterior to these 


1. Eastern Cahikyan Temples, Early Calukyan Temples, Temples of Snsailam, 
eiVid Select Andhra Temples, Published by the Archaeolc^gical D3p3rtraeet of 
Aadhra Pradesh:^ The Temples of Kalin ga. Select Kakatiya Temples and 
)§aivite Dzities of Andhradesa, published by ths Sri Venkateswara University 
and The temples of Tiriimala, Tiriipati and Tiruchaniir, published by the T.T. 
Devasthanams, Tirupati. 

2. Archaeology in India, p. 60; Brown : Indian Architecture^ p. 83 

3. Arch. Ind. pp. 91-92. 
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Pallava monuments. Hence the question of south Indian influence 
over the origin of Andhra temple architecture does not arise. Then 
there is Karnataka. The Lad Khan temple which is the oldest 
temple at Aihole, the earliest centre in northern Karnataka, is assigned 
to the middle of the fifth century A. D 4 and this is two centuries later 
than the earliest known Andhra examples. This shows that northern 
Karnataka too could not have inspired or influenced the origin of the 
temple building movement in Andhra. It follows then that this move- 
ment was independent and idigenous. 

The earliest known structural brahmanical monuments belong to 
the Iksvaku period a.d. 220-275.5 Maharaja Vasisthiputra Siri 
Camtamula I (a.d. 225-250), the founder and first ruler of the Iksvaku 
dynasty* was the performer of asvamedha, agnihotra, agnisfoma and 
vajapeya and was a great devotee of Svami Mahasena or Kumara- 
svamin.® He also started a vigorous movement of brahmanical revival 
which was continued by successive dynasties that ruled over costal 
Andhra. This movement originated a strong temple building activity 
and the foundations of several structures raised during this period have 
been exposed durirtg the course of the excavations conducted in the 
Nagarjunakonda valley. One temple of Kumarasvamin was on site V-7. 
Another with a sloping platform and a pillared hall stood on the bank of 
Krsna. A third similar temple also existed nearby. A fourth Kumara 
temple was a rectangular structure. The Puspabhadrasvami temple 
was built by a maharajakumara in a.d 276 and dedicated to Siva- An- 
other Siva temple, contained may lingas. The Sarvadeva temple was also 
erected on the bank of the Krsna. There was another temple of Siva 
known under the name of Noiagirisvamin. Then there was 
one temple dedicated to Visnu under the name of Astabhuja- 
narayana. Finally, there was a temple complex dedicated to 
the Navagrahas. Of these temples one Kumara shrine seems to 
have had the sanctum at one end and pillared corridor on the sides, 
possibly with a slanting roof above. The Puspabhadrasvami temple is 
an apsidal structure. The Astabhuja temple had three sanctums with 
dhvajasthambha before one of them. Probably, two of these were of the 
Parivaradevatas, Two of these sanctums are apsidal. The Navagraha 
temple complex contained square, circular, and apsidal shrines situated 
within a walled enclosure.’^ One inscription of the time of Purisa- 
datta II mentions a temple at Halampura.® What is the significance of 


4. Ind. Arch* p. 663. 

5. M. RamaRao: Iksvakus ofyijayapurl, p* 22. 

6. Nagarjunakonda Inscriptions ^ E. I. XX, B. 2 and C2. 

7. ' Ik^* ViJ , pp : 62-63. 

8. E. L XXVI, pp. 123-125. 
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these Iksvaku temples? In the first place, they are the only examples of 
brahmanical temples all over India available in the period between 
100 B.c. and the fourth century a.d. In the second place, the Lad Khan 
temple, the earliest of the Eirl/ Calukyan structures is said to resemble 
one of the Kumlra temples of Nagarjunakonda mentioned above, with 
the sanctum towards one end and a pillared verandah on the sides with 
a sloping roof.^ Since only the foundations of the Iksvaku temples have 
been recovered and not their superstructures, it is not possible to 
compare them fully with the Calukyan structures. The Calukyan shrines 
at Aihole contain the square, rectangular and apsidal plans. It is 
probable that these Calukyan experiments were considerably influenced 
by the monuments of the Iksvaku period. This reference is supported 
by the fact that the ancestors of the Early Culukyas were onginally 
feudatories of the Iksvakus and inhabitants of south-western Andhra- 
desa.^o 


The Eirly Pullavas who issued their grants in the Prakrt and 
Sanskrit languages ruled over coastal and south-western Andhra for over 
SIX centuries having supplanted the llcsvakus. They were ardent sup- 
porters of the movement of brahmanical revival and the temple build- 
ing movement started by the Iksvakus. Probably, they were Iksvaku 
subordinates and lived on the southern fringe of the Iksvaku empire. 
The inscriptions of the early Pallavas mention a few temples which 
existed at the timo. The British Maseum plates of Carudeol mention 
the KulUnahmaraka temple of Bhagavan Narayana at Dalura.^i The 
UruvapaUi plates of Yuvamaharaja Visnugopa mention a temple of 
Visnuhara at Kandukura Then there is the Kapotesvara temple of 
Chezerla which was originally a Buddhist Caiiya^gtha but must have 
been converted into a Siva shrine at this time.’^ This shrine is, however, 
wrongly described as a Gupta example This temple is assigned to 
the fifth century a.d The Gupta empire or Gupta influence never 
extended into Andhradesa at any time aid it is thererore impossible for 
the Chezerla shrine to be a Gapta example. If it is ascnbable to the 
fifth century a.d. it w.ts the Pailava that was ruling over the Guntur- 
Nellore region and it must therefore have been converted by the Pallavas. 
The Anania Gatras were co ue mporaries of the Pallavas and 

9. Soundara Rajan : Arch. Early Hind. Temp. p. 9 

1 0. M. Rama Rao : Studies in the Early History of A idhradesa, pp- 136-1 37. 

11. ET. VIII. pp. 141-146 

12. lA. V, pp. 50-53. 

13. M. Rama Rao : Select Andhra Temples, Ch III. 

14. Arch. Ind p. 95. 

15. Brown : Indian Architecture, p. 50. 
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one of their records mentions a temple of god VahkesvaraJ^ All 
these temples must have followed the old Iksvaku styles and plans which 
were indigenous and were contemporary to the Gupta temples of 
northern India which were of a different style. There was known 
temple building activity in the south during this time. The Pallavas ruled 
over the Guntur-Nellore region till ad. 615 when they were defeated 
and driven south by the Early Calukyan king, Pulakesin II. It is likely 
that they carried with them to the south the knowledge of their own 
early temples and of the earlier temples of the Iksvakus. 

It is necessary to refer to a few Buddhist sculptures that once 
adorned the stupas of Andhradesa in important centres like Amara- 
vati, G5Ii, Jaggayapeta, Ramireddipalli and Nagarjunakonda, and which 
depict buildings of several varieties. T\\t Bahirdvarasala \n one of the 
Amaravati sculptures with a moulded kapota^howt the walls and a sdla 
top above with a row of six kalasas^^ is suggestive of a temple vimdna 
ox gopura with an ayatasra-§ikhara. One building with a square base 
and four-sided roof is suggestive of the kutagdra of the Nagara order^^ 
of which the Draupadi-ratha of Mahabalipuram is a good example. 
A storyed building containing gables with human heads inside is sugges- 
tive of the kapota and kostas of structural temples similarly decora- 
ted^®. The vihdra of four storeys with two, three, four and five gables 
raised round the Vrksacaitya is suggestive of the storyed yimdna of the 
later temples .21 The sculpture depicting Nalagiridamana contains the 
wing of a building with a square base and said top adorned with a 
wide ndsikd or gable in the front. The sculpture showing the conver- 
sion of tht Buddhavaggiy a yoMihs containing a shrine of four pillars 
surmounted by a four-faced dome-like top is suggestive of an alpo- 
vrasdda of the Nagara order . 23 Long sheds with waggon-top shaped 
roofs appear frequently in these sculptures24 and are suggestive of 
lyatdsra shrines of which the Bhimasena-ratha is a good example. 
There is a miniature shrine with a circular stkhara and another with 
an octagonal top corresponding to the Vesara and Drdvida sikharas of 
,he Vastu texts. The Punyasdla of Jaggayyapeta with an upper storey 
and an dyatdsra or oblong top with kalasas above is suggestive of the 


16. lA, IX. pp, 102-103. 

17. M. Rama Rao : Sfudies in the Early History of A idh'^adesa, pp, 137-139. 

18. Sivaramamurti : Amaravati Sculpture^ PI. XII, fig 3. 

19. ibid fig. 7. 

20 ibid. PL XIV, fig. 3. 

21 ibid. PL XV fig. I 

22. ibid. 

23. ibid. XXIX. fig 4. 
ibid. XLVII. fig. 2. 
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gopura. In addition to these sculptural examples of structures that 
existed at the time, there existed in the Buddhist tirthas of the time, 
buildings which actually served as temples. In most of these tirthas 
there were apsidal caitya-grhas, some with a pradaksfna inside with 
either a small caitya or an image of the Buddha in the apse. These are 
prototypes of the Gajaprstha or apsidal type of Hindu temples of which 
there are good examples at Cn^zerla, Mahabalipuram, Satyav5lu and 
Gudimallam. Again at Salihundam there was a rectangular room with 
a brick platform in the centre containing an image of the Buddha and 
this seems to be the forerunner of the garbhagrha of a Hindu temple. 
There are three such caves at Sankaram with the Buddha figure sculp- 
tured on the back wall and this is suggestive of the Somaskanda panel 
sculptured on the back wall of the cella of the early Pallava caves and 
had an antarala and another, a pair of dvarapdlakas.-^ It is a well 
known fact that the famous monolithic rathas of Mahabalipuram, were 
prepared during the reign of the later Pallava king, Narasirnhavarman I 
(a.i>. 630-670). There were no structural temples in Tondamandalam at 
that ti.ne. This king’s father, Mahendravarman I, only excavated cave 
temples and he ruled for some time (ad. 600-615) over the Guntur- 
Nellore region where there were many Iksvaku and early Pallava 
temples and the tradition of Buddhist architecture as exemplified by the 
sculptural and other examples mentioned above. It is likely, therefore, 
that Narasirnhavarman adopted this tradition from Andhradesa and 
standardised it in the shape of the rathas. 

It is n3C3S3ary to discuss at this juncture a few problems concern- 
ing the authorship and infiucnce of the rock-cut cave temples of 
Andhradesa situated on either bank of the Krsna near Vijayawada, two at 
Vijayawada, five at Mogalrajapuram near Vjjayawada and five at 
Undivalii-^ on the opposite bank of the Krsni. There is difference of 
opinion regarding the authorship of these caves. Longhurst held that 
these were PalUva caves, and ascribed them to Mahendravarman I 
It is well know^n that this Pallava king was orginally a Jaina and was 
converted to Saivism by Appar.-^ His rule extended over coastal 
Andhra upto thi Krsna as testified by his Chezerla inscription. The 
Maruturu grant of P-jlakesm shows that by a.d. ^J5 the Calukyan 


25. M. Rama Rao: Bjddha Jayanti Souvenir^ pp. 55-57. 

26. Only the main cave of AnantasayT has been noticed by Longhurst and other 
previous writers. I have given the first descriptions of the other caves in my 
Visnukundin Coins, etc. pp. 24-27 (published by the Archaeological Depart- 
ment of AnJhra Pradesh) 

27. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India ^ no. 17 pp. 22- 30. 

28. Gopalan : The Pallavas, p 9o. 

29. Sll. VI. 606. 

30. C p. grants in A.P. Government Museum, See. I. Ch. II. 
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monarch drove the Pallava out of the Guntur district and occupied it. 

Mahcndravarman’s conversion to Saiva must have taken place 
obviously after this date. Since the Vijayawada group of cave temples 
were dedicated to Brahmanical deities, Mahendravarman, as a Jaina, 
could not have got them excavated. Thus the theory of Pallava origin 
of these caves is untenable.^i One writer has suggested that these caves 
were excavated under the patronage of the Eastern Calukyas of 
Vehgi.32 The main basis of this theory is the similarity between the 
Undavalli caves and the Akkanna-Madanna caves of Vijayawada on the 
one hand and the caves of Adavi-Sompalli in the Karimnagar district 
and Bokardan in the Aurangabad district both of which were under the 
Early Calukyas. It is argued from this that the Eastern Calukyas got 
the Vijayawada group of caves excavated in imitation of the others 
mentioned above. A short label, utpat ipidugu, is said to be commonly 
found in both groups. There is no evidence to show that Eastern 
Calukyas were in contact with their cousins of the Badami branch or 
with the Karimnagar and Aurangabad districts. Utpattipidugu seems to 
be a Telugu word and is incised in box-headed or Vehgi characters 
which were used in incising the records or the c.p. grants of the post- 
Iksvaku period. It has also been suggested that the Telugu Colas might 
have excavated these caves of Vijayawada group.” There is no evidence 
to show that any branch of the Telugu Cojas ruled over the lower Krsna 
valley at any time. If the writer was having the Colas of Renadii in 
his mind, their authority in the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries did 
not extend to the Guntur region. Hence this is a wild and untenable 
inference. Then there is one more view to be considered Several 
writers hold that these caves were excavated by the Visnukunclins.-^» 
Two arguments have been advanced in favour of this view namely 
that a number of copper coins found in the Coastal Andhra 
districts and ascribed to the Vigpukundins contain ihr lion on 
one side and a vase or purnaghata on the other and that the pumaghata 
IS found at the base of one of the pillars in a Mogalrajapuram cave 
-while the lion is found at the base of four pillars in the main Cave at 
Undavalli. One writer opposes this ascription on the ground that 
Visnukundin Mad^avarman III (a.d. 556-615) in whose time these 
caves must have been excavated, was defeated in the battle of Kaunilla 
by Pulakesin II.” This view is not correct because in the fust place 
there was only one Madhavavarman who ruled and in the second place 


31 . 

32 . 

33 . 

34 . 

35 . 


cf. ibid. pp. 9-11; K.R. Srinivasan : Cave Temples of the Pallavas, pp 1-2. 
Indian Archaeology, 1950 - 60, p, 83 ff. 
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he flourished between a d. 468 and 518, i.e. almost one century before the 
date given by this writer.^^ Some more grounds may be advanced in 
support of the Visnukundin grants throws light on this problem. The 
seal of the Ipur I plates^'^ contains an object flanked by a double 
trident on either side. The reverse side of the Visnukundin coins 
contains a vase flanked by a lamp-stand on each side. The seal of 
the Ramatirtham plates^s contains the figure of lion standing with 
mouth open, the tail looped above the body and the left forepaw 
raised. The lion found on the obverse of the Visnukundin coins and 
in the main cave at Undxvalli is sirailar.^^ Then there is another piece 
of important evidence. The Musikikunda grant of the Eastern Calukya 
king, Visnuvardhana records the gift of that village to a Jaina 
temple at Vijayawada bv Arya Mahadevi, the queen of Kubja-visnuvar- 
dhana 1 (a d. 624-642). This is a copy ofan earlier grant made in the 
reign of Visnuvardhana I himself, the first ruler of the Eastern 
Calukyan dynasty.^^ Among the boundaries of the village mention is 
made of a leyanam or cave obviously of Mogalrajapuram. This proves 
that these caves were excavated before the advent of Eastern Calukyas 
and therefore in the Visnukundin period. Thus the Visnukundin 
authorship of the Vijayawada group of caves is beyond doubt and it 
is very likely that Madhavavarman I who had a long and victorious 
reign, whose influence extended upto the RevS or Narmada and who was 
related to the Vakatakas of the Deccan and who might have seen the 
caves of western Deccan got these caves excavated during the later half 
of the fifth century a.d. What is the significance of these cave temples 
of the lower Krsna valley? Pallava Mahendravarman^I’s rule over the 
coastal region up to the Krsna is proved by his Chezerla inscription 
mentioned earlier. This Pallava king got a number of cave temples 
excavated in the Tamil country and these caves are later in date than 
the Andhra caves. A comparison of these caves with the caves excavated 
by Pallava Mahendravarman and his son, Mamalla, shows many simila- 
rities, e.g, most of the caves are of the maniapa pattern; a few with only 
the cell or cells and most with a verandah in front and a hall in addition; 
massive square pillars with plain capitals or capitals with tarahga or 
tarahga and patfa; the cave facade ornamented with the kapota with 
rt^sikas; pillars and pilasters decorated with The lotus medallion; 


36. ibid. . 

37. El XVn, XI, pp. 334-337. 

38. ibid. XI, pp. J33-136, 

39. For the figures of this lion and vase see plates I A and B, II A and B, III A 
and B and IV of my Visnukundin Coiis, etc- 

40. C. p. 9 of MER. 1916-1917. 

41. MER. 1917. pt. II. para21. 
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dvdrapalaka figures in some cases; makaratorana above niches; projec- 
ting shrine entrances. It is reasonable to conclude^ therefore^ that 
Mahendravarman had the Vijayawada group of caves in his mind when 
he started the excavation of the cave temples in the Tamil country. 

A few Early Calukyan temples, found at Alampur^^ jn the 
Mahaboobnagar district and at Satyavolu^^ and Mahanandi'*^^ in the 
Kurnool District, deserve attention here. Soundara Rajan considers 
the Alampur group of temples as ‘'nearer, however, in time and 
evolutionary synthesis, to the Papanatha and Galagunatha shrines at 
Pattadakal, particularly the latter - which are Rashtrakuta in author- 
ship ”46^ The same writer also states that 'we may unhesitatingly 

place the Alampur temples in a locally evolved mileue which was 
primarily and consistently enriched by the Chalukyan architectural and 
structural devices as elaborated in the succeeding Rashtrakuta stage.. ’4? 
Obviously, this writer is definitely of opinion that there are not Early 
Calukyan temples. An eminent authority on Indian architecture like 
Brown stales that these temples indicate a minor development of the 
main Early Calukyan style. 48 I have previously made a detailed com- 
parison between the Alampur, Satyavolu and Mahanandi groups of 
temples in Andhra and the Pattadakal and Aihole groups of temples in 
northern Karnataka and pointed out items of similarity and difference. 4^^ 
One clinching fact is that all these temples commonly have the curvili- 
near vimana crowned by an amalaka-sikhara '^ith a sukanasa projecting 
in the front and no other early Deccan dynasty is known to have raised 


42. For details see K.R. Srinivasan : Cave Temples of the Pallavas, Ch III and fV 
and my Visnukundin Coins, etc p. 32 and Ch II. 

43. The temples of Alimpur have been briefly noticed and a few illustrations and 
plans have been given in the Annual Report of the Archaeological Department of 
the Nizam^s Dominions for 1926-27, pp. 9-13 and PI. Ila, III and IV; detailed 
accounts have been given by me in an article entitled ‘The Temples of Alampur* 
published in the Jonrnal of Indian History, vol. XXXIX, pt. 3. pp. 369-391 and 
the descriptions were revised ^nd included as Ch. II of my Early Calukyan 
Temples of Andkrade^a. Brown has also referred to these temples in his 'indlan 
Architecture, p. 85. 

44. These temples have been mentioned on p. 4 of MER. tor 1940-41. but no 
descriptions have bien given The first detailed descriptions and illustrations 
of these temples are given in Ch. HI of my Early Cslukyan Temples. 

known description and illustration of this temple in Ch 
IV of my Early Calukyan Temples. 

46. Arch. Early Hindu Temp, p 27. 

47. ibid, p. $8, 
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this type of vimana excepting the Early Calukyas. Further, as Brown 
has rightly said, most of the Alampiir temples resemble the Papanatha 
temple of PattadakaPo and Soundara Rajan admits that they are akin 
to the Papanatha and Galagunatha** temples. Further evidence can 
also be adduced. The Tummayaneru grant of Pulakesin II shows that 
the Calukya-visaya containing parts of the Mahaboobnagar and Kurnool 
districts was included in his dominions. Other records show that other 
parts of these two districts were in the early Calukya dominion under the 
names of Pedakal-visaya and Vahguravadi-visaya^^. An inscription at 
Alampiir on the fort wall on the bank of the Tuhgabhadra mentions the 
erection of that prakdra in the eighteenth year of the rule of the Early 
Calukyan king, Vijayaditya II. This shows that the temples were 
all raised by this date and the fort was built in order to protect them. 
For this reason and on the basis of their stylistic similarity to the Gala- 
gunatha and Papanatha temples, these groups of shrines have to be 
assigned to the seventh and early eighth centuries A D. Soundara Rajan 
has made a remarkable suggestion, obviously because the Satyavolu 
temples do not conform entirely to the plan of Aihole temples, that the 
temples of Satyavolu were raised under Eastern Calukyan^^ patronage. 
There are no inscriptions of the Eastern Calukyas in the Kurnool district 
nor is there any other evidence to show that their influence extended to 
this area. Nor did those Calukyas build monuments with curvilinear 
vimana and Smalaka-sikhara. All their temples are of the southern type 
with vimdtnas of the storeyed type. This writer’s view is therefore 
untenable. The temples of Alampiir, Mahanandi and Satyavolu, briefly 
noticed so far, are of great significance. They are undoubtedly Early 
Cajukyan in the mam as indicated by their vimanas and a few other 
common features. But they exhib.t many variations in plan and other 
details. These temples are the result of a local variation of the main 
Early Calukyan style and some of them, like the Svargabrahma and 
Balabrahma, have added to the beauty and elegance of the style. They 
are a distinct contribution to the architectural experiments in early 
Deccan. 

Then there are a few miniature stone-cut shrines at Papanasam, 
near Alampur which are said to be structural recollections of past archi- 
tectural forms and are the result of the impact of Calukyan, Gahga and 
Pallava traditions and assigned to the Cal jkya - Rastrakiita period. ^4 
How the Pallava and Gahga traditions could reach here is not known. 


50. Ind. Arch. p. 85. 

51. Hindu. Temp. Andhra p. 27. 

52. J\R X.I. pp. 27-46. El. XXXII, pp. 175-84. 

53. Early Temple Architecture of Karnataka, p. 24, 
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Neither the Early Calukyas nor the Rastrakutas had anything to do with 
the Eastern Gahgas of Kahaga and the Gahgas did not extend their 
territory or influence into the Mahaboobnagar district at any time. Nor 
does the Ganga style of temple building as seen in the examples in 
Kahhga resemble the style of any of the miniatures. These miniature 
monolithic shrines must therefore be taken to represent other styles 
prevalent in the Calukyan period. Some of these are apsidal or of the 
gajaprstha type, some of the ayatasra type, some have stepped vimanas 
with a round \esara or four faced nUgara'-sikharas and two are trikutas 
or triple shrines^^^ At Satyavolu there are sixteen miniature shrines, 
some with stepped vimanas with nagara-sikharas with and without a 
nasika on each face and some with stepped vimanas crowned by Qmaiaka- 
sikharas.^^ Behind the Mahanandisvara temple at Mahanandi are four 
miniature shrines with similar stepped vimanas with nagara-sikharas.^'^ 
These miniatures are of great importance as indications of styles 
prevalent in the sixth, sev^^nth and eighth centuries, other than 
the styles to which well known structures conform. Stepped vimanas 
with four faced nagara-sikharas are found in temples of a later date^s 
and their origin in the Early Calukyan times is indicated by these minia- 
tures. 


Mention may now be m ids of another valuable contribution made 
by Andhradesa to the evolution of the northern type of temple archi- 
tecture. There are three typical examples in Kalihga-the Mukhalihge- 
svara, the Bhimesvara and the Somesvara temples of Mukhalingam and 
the Dibbesvara temple of Sarapalli.59 Tnese temples resemble the tem- 
ples of the Early Calukyas at Ailiole and the Parasuramesvara of Buba- 
nesvar in having niches or kosfias in the side walls of the sanctum and 
crowning amalaka-sikharas. Their vimanas appear to be curvilinear but 
the curve exists only near the tv>p and the i-ides are mostly straight. The 
vimanas do not have the pa^as but have courses of dressed stone. 
Bhumi-amalas are present. The amaiaka-sikhara is not round but flat 
like a disc. On plan two have garbhagrha and mcntapa and two only the 
garbhagrha^ Thus these Kalihga temples differ in most respects from 
other temples with curvilinear vimanas crowned by amalaka-sikhoras. 
They have an individuality of their own. An inscription from Holal in 


55. See my The Temples of Ala npur in Jour. Ind. H st. vol. XXXIX, pt. HI, pp. 
378-380. 

56. M. Rama Rao: Early Cal Temp. p. 33. 

57. ibid. p. 37. 

58. Cf. The triple shrines of Pangal and the Svayambhu Temple of Warangil. 
M Rama Rao . Select Kakatiya Temples, pi. XIIL2 and XXXVIII. 

59- The first descriptive accounts of the-^e temples have been given by me along 
with suUable illusirations in my The Temples of Kalihga, Sec. 2, 3&4. 
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the Bellary district mentions temples as of Nagara^ Dravida^ Vesara and 
KUlihga orders. The Manasdra also mentions the Kalihga type while 
speaking of the vimdnas. The Kdmikdgama also refers to the Kalihga 
variety^®. This unequivocal testimony of the Vastu texts and the inscrip- 
tion shows that Kalihga, i.e. the region between the Mahanadi and the 
Godavari, developed a peculiar style which deserved classification along 
with the Ndgara, Vesara and Dravida orders. This is a distinct contri- 
bution. The Mukhalihgesvara is assigned to late eighth century, the 
Bhlmesvara to late tenth century and the Somesvara to the early half of 
the ninth century 

Andhradesa made valuable contributions to art and architecture 
during the period of the rule of the Kakatiyas of Warangal (a.d, 
1000-1323) particularly during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
That was a time when the entire Andhradesa, till then politically divided, 
was brought under the sway of a single sovereign power. There was 
unbroken peace and unprecedented prosperity. The liberal arts received 
great patronage. The wealth and grandeur of the time are reflected in 
the art and architecture of the period which reached the climax in medi- 
eval Deccan. Generally adopting the Later Calukyan models, the 
Kakatiyas developed an individual style of their own. In plan the tem- 
ples show two types -the trikuta or triple shrine and the single shrine. 
The former as at Hanumakonda, Panagal, Pillalamarri. The triple 
shrines contain a big manfapa with one entrance on one side and shrines 
on the other sides each with garbhagrha and antardla The single shrine 
has the two numbers mentioned above and a big mukhamaniapa on the 
axi>. The temple of Han jmakonda,®^ which is a triple shi ine and the 
Rudresvara temple of Palampetd,^^ which is a single shrine are the best 
examples of the Kakatiya style and are unique They are also the best 
examples in the medieval Deccan. Both have a double base - the upapi^ 
tha and the adhisihana,^^ The walls of the garbhagrha and antardla are 
profusely, but with a balance, decorated with miniature sculptures, mi- 
niature vimdnas located at the top of pilasters and the most imposing 
of all, three miniature shrines built one above the other. The door- 
ways and dvdra-^sskhds or jambs are finely carved and the architraves 
bear fine figures of Siva as Nataraja in some cases and row of miniature 
vimdnas in other cases. The verticals of the dvSra and the jambs con- 


60. ibid. pp. 53-54. 
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tain lions, lotus petals and creeper design. Perforated screens are 
also used. Both dvaras and jambs are of black granite. The man- 
iapa pillars are a unique creation of the Kakatiya period®^ and are a dis- 
tinct improvement upon the pillars of the Later Calukyas and the Hoy- 
salas. They are profusely ornamented and the rectangular parts at the 
base and near the top are adored with beautiful deity figures and dance 
sculptures^^, the like of which are not found elsewhere. There is one 
special feature of the Palampeta teraple-the yaksini figures These are fine 
figures of women some shown as vrksikds and some in dance poses, all 
with supple bodies, attractive features and enticing grace, These are 
reminicent of the women of the Sanci and Amaravati sculptures. The 
triple shrine at Panagal is an example of a temple of that type with step- 
ped vimdnas^^. Then there are the four toranas or gateways in Waran- 
gaPo fort which are the only examples of that kind after the toranas of 
Sanci. Several experiments were also made in temple construction dur- 
ing the Kakatiya period and these were efforts at reproducing in one 
place several types of monuments that existed at the time besides the 
major temples. These experiments were made at Ghanapfir which is 
very near Palampeta. Many of these shrines have vimanas of the store- 
yed type with the kuta^ said series and contain sukandsas. Their plans 
vary. These small shrines are thus an important addition to our knowl- 
edge of the varieties of temples that existed in medieval Deccan. 

The next epoch belongs to the period of the illustrious Vijayana 
gara empire. There was a grand cultural efflorescence in the south 
corresponding to the political glory and economic prosperity of the 
empire. The rulers of Vijayanagara were great patrons of art and 
architecture and fine temples were raised during the fourteenth to 
seventeenth centuries. These monuments exhibit a style of their own 
which was subsequently further developed by the Telugu Nayaka rulers 
of Madhura and Tanjavur. The best examples of Vijayanagara temples 
are to be found in the ruins of the metropolis itself, namely the Hazara 
Rama and Vithala temples, but structures of considerable importance 
and beauty are found elsewhere also; Many of them, entirely belong- 
ing to the Vijayanagara period like those at Tadipatri, Markapuram, 
Narayanavanam, Mangapurm, Tirupati, etc., are found in the Rayalasima 
part of Andhra Pradesh and have received very little attention so far. The 
main features of the Vijayanagara style are a variety of pillars different 
in shape, design and ornamentation from those of other styles; capitals 


66. cf. ibid. PI. VI. 2 and XXIV. 1. 
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with the well formed potiks or bodigai; doubly curved roil- comic; the 
Devi shrine and most important of all, the kalyanamantapa. Tall and 
majestic gopuras were also raised in several places. As far as the pillars 
are concerned, those in the Govindaraja temple at Tirupati for example, 
show several varieties like th3 simple plain pillar, pillar decorated all 
over with che kuta, sala, kuta series, ths curved pillar, pillar withj^a?/ 
bracket and pillar with one, two and three pillarets projecting from the 
main shaft. Such pillars can also be seen at Markapuram, Tadipatri 
and Sompalli where there are pure V jayanagara structures. Another 
feature is that all these pillars contain S:ie sculptures. The Vijayana- 
gara temples follow a definite plan; they have four members on the axis, 
namely garbhagrha^ antarltla^ mukhamantapa and mahamantapa It is 
the mahamantapa that is the grandest and adorned with two rows of 
pillars of the above description on either side. As at Hampi there is a 
smil stone car at Tadipatri. The Visnu temple at Tadipatri is also 
important for a number of Vaisnava sculptures executed on the outer- 
side of thi walls The most striking cantribution of the Vijayana- 
gara period is the separate kalydtnamantapa. The manfapas in the 
Margasakhesvara temple at Virinjipuram, and the temple of Varaduraja 
at Kanci and the temples in Vellore fort are mentioned as examples 
in this connection. 72 But the richly carved black granite pivilions 
adorned with fine statutory that are found in the kalydnamanfapas 
of the Govindaraja temple at Tirupati and the Cennakesava temple 
at Sdmpalli are remarkable productions that can vie with any other 
marriage pavilion in any other mantapa in the south. Among gopuras, 
those in the two temples of Tadipatri, the outermost gopura of the 
Govindaraja temple of Tirupits and the big gopura on the bank of 
the Suvarnamukhi at Kalahaiti,'^^ for example, rank among the best 
gopuras of the Vijayanagara style. Similar is the case with the so 
called iimji-gopuram at Srisailara. The high prakara raised round the 
group of temples on the Srisailam hill and adorned with rows of el- 
ephants, horses, soldiers^and with sculptures of Saiva deities and represen- 
tations of stories from Saiva mythology are a special contribution of the 
Vijayanagara period. Of unique importance are the Virabhadra 
temple of Lepaksi and the Cennakesava temple of Sompalli both of which 
contain fine mural paintings on the underside of the ceiling of the" 
manfapas and these are the only available examples of Vijayanagara 
painting. 

Thus Andhradesa has made valuable contributions to temple 
architecture. The temples of the Iksvaku period are the only monuments 
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available in India during the third century a.d. and they seem to 
have inspired the temple building movement in both Karnataka and 
south India at a subsequent date. The rock-cut temples of Andhra 
excavated in the Visnukundin period must have inspired Pal lava Malieii- 
dravarmao*s similar experiments on a large scale in the south. The 
early Cafukyan temples of Alamptir, Mahanandi and Satyavolu are a local 
variation of the general style which originated at Aihole and Pattadada- 
kallu and added beauty, balance and grace to the general style. Gene- 
rally adopting the Later Caiukyan style, the Kakatiyas of Warangal 
showed a versatile improvement and raised numerous temples isi 
Telahgana* The triple shrine of Hanumakonda and the Rudresvara 
temple of Falampeta mark the culmination of medieval Deccan 
architecture. Andhra played a prominent part in the temple building 
movement of the Vijayanagara period and the Rayalasima area provides 
the examples of pure Vijayanagara structures. 
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ANDHRA POLITY 

Dr. K. KAMALANATHAN, M A., M. Litt., Ph.D. 


Andhras are a people of great antiquity and they played an impor- 
tant part in the political and cultural development of India. Their 
system of administration was primarily based upon Hindu conception 
of Dharmic view of politics and power. In ancient times Politics was 
treated more as an art than as a science, in other words, guidance in the 
practice of actual administration, rather than the construction of a 
complete and consistent system of political theories, was the object 
mainly aimed at in the study of the subject. Canakya, for instance 
defines Politics as ‘*the science which treats of what is right in Public 
Policy and what it not, and of power and weakness’*. The Hindu Social 
Philosophers were the earliest advocates of a successful planned ociety, 
through their psychological insight and their synthetic and moral atti- 
tude towards social problems. 

Little is known about Andhra Polity till the advent of the 
Mauryan age in Indian History. It adopted the Mauryan system after 
its absorption into the Mauryan empire during the regimes of Bindusara 
and Asoka. In other words, Kautiiya’s Arthasastra was the main basis for 
Andhra Polity as much as it was for others also during that period. 
Andhra Satavahanas, who seceded from the Maurya empire and 
founded an independent kingdom of their own in the south made a few 
changes to meet the local requirements, but continued to follow the 
Mauryan administrative system in all its broad essentials. 


In the ancient Hindu period, the Telugu country was under the 
rule of monarchy like other linguistic areas in India. Ihe king was the 
head of the State. According to the Hindu Dharmasastras^ Svami 
(king), Amatya (minister), Suhrt (friend), Kosa (treasury), Rasfra 
(state), Durga (fort) and Bala (army) were the seven organs of the 
kingdom. Of these, the king occupied the supreme position. 
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Centra! Government : 

Daring the Satavahiana rule, the monarch was called svami^ raja 
and rajarnja. Ever since the Satavahana kings performed Asvamedha- 
yaga (h3rse sacrifice), following their establishment of an indepen- 
dent kingdom, it became a customary precedent for every subsequent 
Telugu king to do it likewise as soon as he brought into being a new 
dynasty Iksvakus, Pallavas, Salankayanas, Visnukundins and Eastern 
Calokyas-ali these rulers performed Asvamedha, The Head of the 
state, in course of time, ceased to be known as rajd and began to be 
addressed as maharaja. With the territorial expansion of the kingdom, 
the rulers each of whom had under him a large number of tributaries 
and^ vasjals, earned such fantastic titles as rdjadhirdja and maha^ 
fdjddhiraja-paramesvara With the pssage of time, the mahsmatidalesvara 
maharajas moved from kingship to emperorship. 


Monarchy : 

Monarchy, a hereditary institution, which sons inherited from 
their fathers, was the characteristic feature of many a royal dynasty in 
the Teiugu country. The rulers of all these dynasties of the Andhra 
period set a very high ideal of kingship Devotion to Dharma re- 
mained as the constant ideal of the state. Zealous care for the people, 
promotion of public welfare and liberal patronage of learning and learned 
inen were its other principal objectives. The king, as the head of the 

L .uhmif was obliged, in practice, 

to submit to several restrictions. His authority was limited by the 

moral purpose of securing justice to all and he was bound by law. 

Those who demonstrated their heroism and valour in the service 

ofthemonarchs were honoured by the Maharaja with the title of maha- 
samanta^nA also rewarded w,th a village for life. This was particularly 
evident during the eastern Calukya rule. In the same way the Brahmins 
were not only given AgrahSras but also conferred the tiH; .f 1”" 

the horse or thsir -retting into a nalano • her groom riding on 

vedk: culli',: P"><>f<'>»I=i»8.opro,ec, the 

thorough itnowladae of the tradition, e supposed to have a 

th. soeiety and thj =oo.„„„i,y r.spe«iv“ 
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Hindu period had necessarily to be a born ksatriyay he was expected to 
study the Vedas, Political Science and other important branches of 
knowledge. One of the essential qualifications for the prince to ascend 
the throne was scholarship. That was why the kings in those days were 
competent to judge the relative merits of scientific discussions that took 
place in their court and honour the vidv'dns appropriately. It also en- 
abled them to patronise fine arts. Even the non-ksatriya sudra kings 
learnt sdstras, kdvyas and other subjects and earned reputation for their 
erudition and scholarship. The ancient kings were not generally, pup- 
pets in the hands of others. They were eminent and cultured intellects. 
Hence almost every ancient kingdom was a kingdom of culture. 


All the kings were strict adherents to Vedic Dharma. Many of 
them performed not only the politically significant Asvamedhaydga but 
also rendered Agnisioma, Vajapeya and other yajnas During the medi- 
eval age, sodasa - mahadanas and vratas acquired greater importance 
than yajnas. A good number of kings became famous with their Hemd- 
dri - kalpokta - ddnas (charities) . 

On account of the influence of ancient traditions, customs and 
smrtis, the authority of the king in his day-to-day administration was 
practically very much circumscribed and limited. But, in case he ruled 
the people in despotic and tyrannical manner, nothing was mentioned 
in the smrtis to prevent him from doing so. The number of such despots 
and tyrants was however, very small and negligible. 

There were two types of persons who might act as huddles in the 
way of the king’s capricious and whimsical rule -the ministers and the 
sdmanta-mai^alesvaras, subordinate rulers of principalities. 


Minister ; 

In the ancient Andhra Polity, Amdtya, the minister ranked next 
to the king in the hierarchical order. During the Satavaliana period, 
those intimate with the king were known as rdjdmatyas, Amdtya, 
mantri, saciva and pradhdni were alternative names to the office of 
minister. And yet, in each kingdom there used to be several ministers 
at a given time. Differences existed among them in the respective func- 
tions and designations. 

According to Nlti-sastras and Artha-sdstras, the ministers were of 
18 categories. Tlrtha was the special technical term employed with 
reference to them. In the Sakala-niii-sammata they were mentioned in 
the following way : 
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1. M ant ft 

2. Purohita 

3. Mantri-janadhyaksa 

4. Sainyndhmdiyaka 

5. Sannidhstd 

6. Ayodhanayaka 

7. Praiasta 

8. VydvahSrika 

9. Samdharta 


10. DandapSla 

11. Pradesta 

12. KarmSntika 

13. Yuvaraja 

14. Dauvarika 

15. Durgapdla 

16. AntarvaiytsadhikUri 

17. Antapdlaka 

18. Afavika 


All these were stated in Kautilya’s Artha-sastra too. In so ne Niti-sds- 
tras, although the number of tirthas was accepted as 18, there was some 
difference in names in the case of two or thre ; rirrftay According to 
some thinkers, these tfrrAar were the head; of 18 departments in the 
central government. The inscriptions of the Eastern Calukyas testified 
to the existence of 18 tirthas during their regime. All these officers 
assisted the svami (the king), in the discharge of his royal functions. The 
chief of all the ministers was known a.s pradhani, the premier. In the 
inscriptions he was referred to as sarvadhikSri, mahamStya and maha- 
pradhani Sometimes he was also called sarvasainyadhipati. Komara- 
giri Reddi’s brother-in-law Kataya Verna Reddi wis both his Pradham 
and Dandanayaka. During the Tuluva Dynasty’s rui t in Vi jayanagara, 
the premier was known as sirahpradhani and sarvasirahpradhani. In the 
early age, the prime minister was simply called amatya. Persons who 
occupied key positions in the government had also additional titles like 
the king These special titles were called visesa-mahimas. Sridvara, 
pincha kdraka and atapavartia were the visesa-mahimas of the amatya 
during the Eastern Calukva period. 


Yuva-rdja . 

In the order of precedence, yuvaraja stood after the prime minis- 
ter. The tradition was for the king to instal his eldest son, after the 
latter completed his education in every field and attained age, as yuva- 
raja. During the Eastern Calukya regime, kdnti-kadamba used to be the 
symbol of the prince aftn yuvaraja-patidbhiqeka In the early ages the yuva- 
raja adorned the title of rajasri. After this ceremony, the king entrus- 
ted him with some administrative powers and functions and trained him 
in the arts of administrition. The history of the Telugu country furni- 
shes innumerable instances of rule by both the maharaja and the yuva- 
raja. During the regimes of Eastern Calukyas (in later years) and Kal- 
yani Calukyas, the yuvaraja title was conferred by the king even on non- 
royal youths, provided they won the admiration and appreciation of the 
king with their proved heroism and demonstrated excellence. Thus the 
yuvaraja position came to be one of the coveted and much sought after 
highest appointments in the royal court. 
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Except under the Western Calukya rule, nowhere else did ranis or 
appear to have ruled as head of some villages or Visayas. 
Carudevi, a Pallava princess (yuvaraja's wife) gave away a village in 
charity to brahmins and personally handed over the danapatra to them. 
It was remarkable because she did it without seeking the permission of 
either her husband or her father-in-law. 

There is evidence to show that occasionally the childless king 
made his younger brother the If there were neither sons nor 

younger brothers, daughters themselves were enthroned by kings, as 
could be found in the case of Rudrama Devi of Kakatiyas There was 
also an instance of the minor boy-king’s guardian-mother ruling the 
kingdom as a regent with the assistance of her father. The history of 
Telugu country also shows how, in the interests of the kingdom, mantris, 
samdntas and dandanayakas^ installed on the throne the late king’s 
younger brother, when his son was a minor boy. But such instances 
were very rare. Normally, the king’s son alone inherited the right to 
rule the kingdom from his father. 

Purohit : 

The Purohit’s place in the council of ministers was as important 
as the Prime Minister’s. He was supposed to offer counsels and sugges- 
tions to the king bDth in secular and spiritual matters, and perform 
VaUvadeva^bali, Rudra-homas and practice ^dntika^paustika-kriyas, 
mentioned in Nitisastras, 

SainyUdhipati : 

The chief of the army was Sainyadhipati, He was called Bala^ 
dhikrta and Sarvasainyddhipati. In the Eastern Gahga inscriptions he 
was referred to as Mahasendpati, At the bottom of the military hierar- 
chy was Nayaka, The military department was called kandacara in the 
Vijayanagar empire. ThQ Kandacara-ndyaka was kept in charge of the 
entire military equipment. It is well known that the ancient Indian 
army comprised the four branches of rathas (chariots), gajas (elephants), 
turagas (horses) and paddtiiala (infantry). There was reference to sada^ 
hgabala in the Vijayanagar inscription of Deva Raya. The literature 
on ancient Indian Political Science also describes the Hindu army 'as 
Sadangaka^ which consisted of mula-bala , bhrtaka-bala, sreni-bala, ' miira-- 
bala, amitra-bala anddtavika-bala, was the standing army of 

the king. Bhrtaka-bala was composed of soldiers recruited on a purely 
temporary and salary basis for the specific duration of a war. This would 
be disbanded as soon as the fighting was over. Srenl-bala comprised mem- 
bers of business and trade community. There were also thpse who used to 
join the royal service to help the king during the war period, and on the 
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luccossful completion of military operations, they ^ile'^^force 

and commercial facilities and concessions. Mitra-bala was the force 

offered to a king as a friendly gesture by his h m and s^- 

rra-6a/a came from the side of the c lemy after deserting him and sou- 
ght shelter at the opposite camp with purely selfish motives ^J^ch was 
however, incidentally helpful to the ang who offered shelter to .h m. 
Atavika-bala was formed with forest men, tnbals and aboriginals. 
Though literature recorded only there were, m fact, sevcra 

more categories of army. For instance, 

apart from the standing army. i:\i& ekkatlus were skilled dual fighteis. 
They were specially stationed in some villages. In course of time, they 
settled in society as a caste with the name of ontarulu. Another unit o 
the army was selagolu-bala. This caste was a division of lance-uscrs 
From all this it looks as though the various army divisions were called 
by various names on the basis of their proficiency and the weapons used 
by them. The headquarters of the soldiers was called kataka.^ It was 
similar to the present-day contonmsat. The manya (gift or tnam) pre- 
sented to the families of those who laid down their lives while fighting 
in a war or trying to put down bandit’^ and robbers, was called netturu- 
pattu or netturu-gudda. 


Cabinet : 

Although there were a large number of ministers, all of them did 
not enjoy the same power and honour. On vital policy matters concern- 
ing the security and welfare of the country, the king used to consult 
certain important ministers only. Such ministers were, according to the 
Eastern Calukyan inscriptions five in number. This group was called 
mantri^mandali or mantri-parisat . In view of the reference to mantri- 
maftdali even in the Pallava inscriptions, it appears to have been existing 
right from the time of Pallavas themselves. The panca pradhanis - i\\^ 
five^man cabinet -consisted of mantri, purohita, sendpati^ yuvaraja and 
dauvdrika. 


Other Officials : 

Sarvadhikrtas supervised the administration of all departments. 
In the Pallava inscriptions they were referred to as adhikrta-sarvanaiya* 
mikas and sarvddhyaksas. 


Of all the posts in the Central Government, sandhingrahi was the 
most important one. The person who adorns this office was called 
sandhivigrahika. He was like the modern ministers for defence and 
external affairs. 
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Justice : 

To try cases and settle disputes, there was neither a separate 
branch of judiciary nor provision for courts of Law. Yet, arrangements 
were made for doing justice to the aggrieved parties. Generally, it 
appears, an officer of the Central Government appointed by the king was 
entrusted with this job He was called dandanayaka by some people. 
The judicial officers were also referred to as dliarmadhikrta, dharmadhyaksa 
and dharmddhikarana in the inscriptions of the ancient period. The 
places where charges and allegations were examined and disputes settled 
were known as dharmasanas But there is difference between them and 
the present courts of Law. They were not permanently established like 
the latter. They were temporarily set up for trying specific cases and 
were wound up as sjon as their work on hand was over. Not only that, 
even all dharmdsanas were not alike. Depending upon the nature of 
each case, there used to be changes in the composition of the personnel 
of dharmdsanas. When disputes arose among the members of atavika, 
military and busine'^s communities and various castes and occupations, 
it was in strict conformity with Dharma^sdstras to get them settled by 
elders belonging to those sections and professions only. In case of 
failure of such efforts, on the request and appeal of both the parties 
brahmins who were wellversed in Dharma-sastras, used to take seats in 
dharmdsanas and settle the disputes. However, there are no evidences 
to suggest which cases were filed with dharmddhikrta and which cases 
were disposed of at dharmdsanas. Cases without evidence were settled 
first by agnUdivya and Jala-divya and later by nine divyas. From the 
British records, it is learnt that even during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, this practice was in vogue. 


Law and Order : 

It was the responsibility of Araksakas to ensure law and order and 
maintain peace and security in the realm without thefts and disturbances. 
They were called drekas and talaris. Dandapdsika was the head of this 
department of detecting crimes, investigating into thefts and arresting 
the thieves, all these were the duties of the drekas. The government 
department performing these functions was called kdvali during the 
periods of Reddi kings and Vijayanagar Empire The institution confined 
merel^ to a village ora town was called uri-kdvali and the one extending 
to the Nadu was called nddu-kdvali. The institution covering the whole 
country was called desa-kdvali. To save the crops from the wild beasts 
arid the thieves, there were veli-kdvalis. Thus the term ksvali of the by- 
gone ages was equivalent to the present day term " police’. From the 
earliest times, mutrdsis were appointed to catch thieves and detect 
crimes. Besides velUkdvali there was also accu-kSvali. Any kavali who 
failed to arrest the thief and return the stolen articles to their owner. 
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must pay the amount equal to the value of those articles. Those 
maintaining accounts in every branch were called karanams. They were 
like the present-day secretaries of the departments. They were also 
Sirnilar to the lekhakas or lipikaras of the Satavahana times. The duty 
was to take down royal orders direct from the king and issue the irz- 
mukhas to the various subordinate officers 2iX\d samanta-mandalikas. They 
were called vrayasas during the Vijayanagar period. Such vrdyasas were 
also found at the provincial and district levels too. The karanams of 
the Vijayanagar period got the name of sampraiis. He who dealt with 
the kandacara accounts was known as kundacara-karanam. 

Compared to the number of departments in the Central Govern- 
ment of the ancient period, there was an enormous increase in their 
number during the medieval period. These departments were called 
niyogas. The Kdkatiya inscriptions referred to 72 of them. The figure 
was called bahaitara. The officer supervising all these departments had 
the designation of bdhattara-niyogddhipati. Tne Revenue department 
was the most important of all the departments. During the Vijayanagar 
period it was known as aithavana. The place for the transaction of the 
business of this department was familiar as atfhavanatantra. 

Fort : 

Nui-sastras iUention forts generally four. Ancient inscriptions 
reveal the existence of sthala-durgas, jala^durgas, giri^durgas and vana* 
durgas. The founder of the Eastern Calukya dynasty, Visnuvardhana I 
claimed to have earned the title of visamci-siddhi after succeeding in 
achieving proficiency in creating the four difficult types of forts. 
Warangal was siha/a-durga. It was fortified by parikha and prakaras. 
Kolanupuramu of the Eastern Calukyas and Dividiirgamu of the medieval 
period were illustrative of jala-durgas. As they were situated in the 
midst of widespread water, they were difficult for the enemy to capture. 
Kondavidu, Udayagiri, Penugonda, Bhuvanagiri, Devarakonda, GoL 
konda, etc., of the Medieval period were strong girUdurgas. Vana- 
durga was built in the midst of a forest. Bobbili fort of the Modern age 
is a good example of this category. In ancient times, mountains and 
forests were the natural means of defence. That was why the Vijayanagar 
Emperor Krsnadevaraya said in has Amuktamdlyada that the forests 
around the country should be allowed to grow and those within the 
country should be destroyed. 

The Sakalanitisammatamu, a Telugu anthology of verse on the 
principles of government, culled from works on polity written by diffe- 
rent authors, enables us to know only the theory and principles of polity. 
The construction, equipment, defence and importance of the fort, the 
qualifications of persons to be appointed as ministers, commanders, 
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doctors, secretaries, accountants, and other servants of the state and 
their duties, the principles to be observed regarding income, expenditure 
and taxation, qualities which are unworthy of a king, principles regard- 
ing accountancy, embassy, war and peace, espionage and the like are 
the topics that are dealt with in this work. 


The principles of the Hindu polity were more or less the same and 
did not undergo any change from the early centuries up to the medieval 
period. 

Such principles of government are also enumerated casually in a 
number of verses in another Telugu kavya named Rukmangadacaritramu 
by Praudhakavi Mallana. This work was produced in the period under 
review, and deals with the story of king Rukmafigada. The poet takes 
this opportunity tb air his views on polity by making Rukmahgada 
instruct his son on the *art of government* The works Sakalanitisam-- 
matamu and Rukmangadacaritramu give us a general idea of the art of 
government in theory during the period 


Council of Ministers : 

The form of government in vogue during the Reddi period also \sas 
monarchy. The king was the supreme head of the state. Strictly 
speaking he was only the supreme executive officer. His authority was 
limited in the sense that he had to carry on the administration of the 
country in accordance with the rules 1 lid down in the Dharma-sdstras or 
Smrtis, without swerving from even a Lttle. He had to hold consulta- 
tions with a council of ministers, twelve in number according to Manu, 
sixteen according to Brhaspati and twenty according to Sukra, or atleasi 
as many as he chooses within the prescribed number on all important 
matters relating to the states. The necessity and importance for asking 
to consult with his ministers is much stressed by the authors of works on 
Hindu Polity. The council of ministers appears to have consisted of the 
purohita, pradhdnu senapati and others. They tendered their advice to 
king on all important matters relating to the state. The king was not, 
however, bound by their decision. The king’s decision was final on all 
matters. The subjects fared ill or well in accordance with the nature 
and enlightenment of the king. In practice, the king, in spite of the 
check exercised by the ministers, was gsnerall> an autocrat, and often 
times a despot also. His word was law Tradition records that the rule 
of Kumiragiri and Raca Verna was oppressive and tyrannical. Both lost 
their thrones on account of their oppressive rule. King Raca Vema was 
the most unpopular and tyrannical of all the kings of the Reddi dynasty. 
He levied even puriti pannu, a tax on every case of delivery and collected 
it, if tradition is to be relied upon, with an iron hand. 
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It has to be noted, however, that the power and influence of the 
ministers and nobles in the period under review, were greater than in 
the previous periods. In the interests of the kingdom they could even 
stop the succession oC a prince to the throne if he was a minor. This is 
best illustrated in the succession of Kumaragiri after the death of his 
father, king Anavota. He appears to have been a young boy. From a 
consideration of the political plight to which the kingdom of Kondavidu 
was reduced by the time of AnavSta’s death, the ministers and nobles of 
the country did not view with favour the succession to the throne of 
Kumaragiri Reddi. They elected Anavota’s brother AnavSma, in his 
stead and crowned him king. 


Yuvaraja : 

Next to the king yuvaraja or the heir apparent was as important 
as the Prime Minister. Texts on polity state that minister and yuvaraja 
are the two arm.s of the king. Anavota Reddi. son of Prolaya V6ma 
Reddi, was the yuvaraja during the reign of his father, and associated 
himself with his father in the government of the kingdom, Errapragada, 
the court-poet of Prolaya Verna, says that prince Anav5ta was the 
commander-in-chief of the Reddi army. In the early years of the 
re-establishment of Hindu independence in the coastal region, during 
which the foundations for a new kingdom of the Reddis were laid, each 
of the brothers of Prolaya Verna was a commander, and the whole army 
was under the king’s direct supervision and control. 


Administrative Divisions : 

For properly carrying on the administration of country the king- 
dom was divided into a number of administrative divisions called bhiimis, 
Simas, nddus, sthalas and gramas. The formation pf the simas appears 
to have been innovation of the Reddis, since there is no mention of sima_ 
in. the Kakatiya records. The political condition of the country probably 
necessitated the formation of the division of sima which gradually 
became popular in the progress of time. The officers of the state who 
controlled the provincial and local administration may be classified into 
three groups, namely (1) feudal chiefs (2) tributaries (3) other 
officers. Feudal chiefs were governors appointed over a territory of 
limited extent on a military tenure while others were those who 
administered some villages in condition of paying a stipulated annual 
tribute (kappam) to the king. 
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/. Introduction : 

Andhradesa and the Andhras had a profound role in moulding 
Indian culture through the ages. Andhras’ contribution in the making 
of Greater India is nothing short of a marvel The peaceful move- 
ment of penetratson of the adventurous Andhras from Andhra ports 
into Insulindia (with Philippines and Indo-China) or ‘India beyond the 
Ganges’ (wdth Malay Penin‘3ula and Burma) resulting in the Hinduisa- 
tion and visualisation of Greater Andhra is memorable. The trade and 
commerce and maritime activities of the Andhras started as early as 
the seventh century b c. and continued up to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. They enjoyed their heyday under the Andhra 
Satavahanas, the Kakatiyas, the Reddis, the Rivas and the Kutbshahis 
through normal conditions prevailed under the Iks\akiis, the Salah- 
kayanas and the Vehgi Calukyas, 


IT. Ports : 

The extensive coast line from Kal hgapatiiain in the north to 
Pulicat in the south with numerous ports and harbours was most suita- 
ble for the maritime activities of the Andhras. T!ie ports served as 
the emporia of trade with the Eastern countries There are thirty- 
four rivers including the Godavari, popular as Daksina-gahga, and 
the lengthiest in Daksinlpatha, the Krsna or Krsnaveni which may be 
styled as Daksina-yamuna and the Pennar. These rivers were navi- 
gable upto their mouths for considerable distances. The people had 
their own ships and developed a culture (pre-Hindu) near the sea on the 
banks of the great rivers - Mekong, Menam. Irawadi and Salwin, and 
in the low plains of Java and in the basins of the coastal rivers of 
A-nnam. of Malay Peninsula and of Sumatra also. 
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IlL Andhradesa and Farther India (7th century b.c. to 3rd century B.C.j : 

The movement of expansion and colonisation of Indian culture 
is a continuation beyond the seas of the process by which Dcccan and 
south India were Aryanised and Hinduised by the inflow of northern 
influences. This is clear from the Agastya legends in Indo-China and 
Indonesia. Of the entire south, including the west coast and the east 
coast from Tamralipti to Kaveripittinam, which participated in coloni- 
sation, ‘th: priuacy in this expansionist movement belongs to the 
Andhra country, to its great centres of Buddhism and its trade marts on 
east coast’. 

The beginnings of Andhras’ maritime activities maybe traced 
to the seventh century B.c. on the basis of a few references to mari- 
time traders bringing typical Indian products to China, found in Chinese 
historical sources. Possibly about this time, the Andhra merchants 
sailed to Burma, nearest to Andhradesa and easily approached by sea. 
The name Talaing, often applied to the Mon people is. said to be a 
memento of Telihgana, the original home of some late arrivals, if not 
all of them. This view, not universally accepted, gains strength from 
the tradition which credits the Teligas (Andhras) with the foundation 
ofThaton in 543 b.c. The trade contracts of the Andhras with the 
western and the eastern countries continued, and a fuller and accurate 
account of their maritime trade is known from foreign sources corrobo- 
rated by inscriptions since the fourth century b.c. 

The causes of the active trade were the prosperity of the Hellenis- 
tic world (330 b.c. - 160 b.c,), the wealth of the Roman Empire, peace 
and progress in the Deccan, Alexander’s dispersal of the wealth of the 
Persian monarchy, the rise of Alexandria and the contact with India 
through Nile-Red -Sea canal (190 B.c.). The preference of the Romans 
for sea route and discovery of monsoons by Hippalus (a d. 45) result- 
ing in shortening the voyage,, increased the trade enormously and the 
Roman Empire became drained of its gold. 

TV. The Andhra-sdtavahana Age : 

The Satavahanas had the entire Diksinapatha from sea to sea 
under them and ruled for nearly five centuries (221 b.c. - a.d. 218). 
They are the earliest line of Indian kings definitely known to have deve- 
loped a sea power and promoted maritime trade and overseas colonisa- 
tion. They bore the title trisamudradhipati. In Andhradesa under 
them trade and industry had great stimulus, burst the bounds of town 
and village, and the maritime and.colonial activities of the people reached 
their climax. The Andhra navigators crossed the seas and established 
commercial and colonial and cultural contacts with the Eastern coun- 
tries. *The spirit of the Sutavahana period was dynamic and hot • tatic.’ 
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In this epoch of great industrial and commercial activity, city 
life developed amazingly. Old towns expanded and new towns sprung 
up. Numerous industries flourished in the country; e.g. flourists, oil- 
pressers, workers of hydraulic machinery, braziers, polishers, iron 
workers, masons, leather workers, carpenters, goldsmiths, etc. Wor- 
kers in these industries organised themselves into gilds and functioned 
on a corporate basis. Merchants were known as vanijas and gilds as 
nigamas* Each gild had an alderman (se(hi) and office in town hall 
{nigama-sabha) . The gilds by accepting donations and paying interest 
on them functioned as banks. There were inland famous market 
towns; e.g. Dhanyakataka, Vijayapuri, etc., which helped the exchange 
of goods. Some merchants known as sarthavahas moved about place 
to place with their wares. 


The centres of trade on' the east coast, namely Dhanyakataka, 
Kevurura and Vijayapuri were carrying trade with the countries from 
China in the east to Rome in the west For this there were two main 
routes, the one starting from the mouths of the Krsna near Masuii- 
patam and the other from Vinukonda; the two routes met at the bank 
of the Mu 1 (near Hyderabad) and the joint route passed through 
Kalyan, Tagara and Paithan to Nasik. From there through 
the narrow ways, it passes through the mountains to Bharukaccha 
(Broach). From Bharukaccha, goods were transported in ships to the 
western countries. Five main pathways met at Vengi. They were f1) 
the pathway from Vehgi to Kalihga and (a) a branch of it from K5ru- 
konda to Adurru near the mouths of the Godavari and (b) another 
branch to the north from Errampa^em to southern Kosala, (2) the 
southern route -to the Tamil couni ry, (3) the route through Telihgana 
to Karnataka, (4) another route to Maharashtra, and (5) the route 
from Guntupalle to southern Kosala. From Madhyadesa between 
the Krsna and Godavari, muslins were exported by the land routes to 
ports in the western Deccan and thence to Egypt and Rome. Vinu- 
konda area was celebrat:d for metal industries and Palnad for diamond 
mining. Many articles from the eastern countries were imported to 
Masulipatam. 


As for foreign maritime trade, the merchant was the most in- 
fluential agent for the propagation of Hinduism in the eastern countries 
( the other agents were the adventurer, the priest and the exile ) . 
Wherever the merchants found a suitable market for their wares or 
articles which they wanted to bring over to India, in these places they 
spent considerable time, established lodges and factories, married 
women of the land, raised progeny and thereby had spread Hindu 
ideas and inUitutions ameng the indigenaus population. 


93-13 
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The maritime activities of the Andhras under the Satavahanas are 
found preserved in the Greek notices which give clear traces of the 
important role of Andhradesa in the movement. In the beginning of 
the second century b.c. in a passage of Pan Kou, a very early Chinese 
writer, there is evidence of an active intercourse between China and 
the states of Insulindia and southern India, in the Han period Among 
the classical writers, the author of the Periplus of the Erythean Sea 
(a.i>. 60 - 70) mentions the region of Masalia stretching a great way 
along the coast before the inland country and that a great quantity of 
muslins was made here. Schoff, one of the ablest of tne commentators 
of tht Periplus identified this with Maisolia of Ptolemy and described 
it as ‘no doubt the greatest market of the Andhra kingdom’. The 
Periplus recorded that large ships called colondia sailed to Chryse from 
ports on the east coast of south India. Half a century later, Ptolemy, 
the Alexandrian geographer ( c. 130 a.d. ) in his Guide to Geography 
mentions the river Maisolia, identical with the Krsna, though some 
scholars identified it with the Godavari; and in particular Konta- 
kossyla, a mart, Koddura, Aliosygne, also a mart and north of it 
apheterion, the starting point or the point of departure for shipj bound 
for Chryse, the land of gold in the east. Of these, Konta bs.ylais 
Ghantasala, Koddu"a is Gudiiru near Masulipatam or Koduru, a sea 
port on one of the mouths of the Krsna (in Avanig idda Taluk ) and 
close to Ghantasala. Allosyg ie is believed to be Kbrahgi or Korihga, 
a port situated a little beyond the pomt Godavari. As for apheterion. 
Yule points out that this apheterion was not a harbour as Lassen sup- 
posed, from which voyages to Chryse were made but a point of depar- 
ture from which vessels bound thither struck off fi cm the coast of 
India, while those bound for the marts of the Ganges renewed their 
coasting. This course of navigation cotinued to be followed till modern 
times. This point apheterion was not far off from the mouths of the 
Godavari. CinagaSjam near sea shore, Kollitippa, a few miles to the 
north of Cinagan jam, Motupalli, three miles north-east of Cinaganjam 
were important ports. Through Motupalli flowed a part of the trade of 
the Maisolia region between the two great navigable rivers. Boats could 
sail up the various branches of the Godavari and serve many ports. 

The coins of Vasisthiputra Pulamavi II ( a d 102-130) and 
SriyajSa (a.d. 174-203) with ‘ship with double mast’ prove not 
merely the extension of the Satavahana powsr into the south, but also 
the attention paid by the rulers to naval power, maritime trade-and 
overseas colonisation. The period from Pulamavi 11 to l^riyajni is one 
of commercial intercourse with the Far East in articles of luxury; e.g. 
spices, fragrant woods, sandal, aloes, camphor, benzoin ^nd gold. 
The plentiful issue of currency of denominations — 1/16, 1/4, 3/8, 1/2, 
3/4, 7/8 of a Kdr apano, l|. If Kdrsapcni in copper and lead was due 
to great commercial prosperity. 
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y, Post-Sat avahana and Calukya Ages : 

Under the Iksvakus, the successors of the Satavahanas in 
Andhradesa, the Nagarjunakonda valley attained international celebrity 
for commerce and Buddhism. Ships and boats used to sail up the river 
Krsna upto Nagarjunakonda. The Pallavas, hailing from Palnad. 
supplanted the iksvakus, followed several practices of the Satava- 
hanas, e.g. salt monopoly, supply of bull for travellers, duty on cattle 
breeders, brokerage fee, licence fee, etc. Their coins with two masted 
ship attest the Pillava miritime activities and explain the adoption of 
the ship of the Andhra coins. The Saiahcayanas continued the mari- 
time activities atteseted by references to them and their capital Vehgi in 
the countries of the Far East. Subsequent to the Visnukundins the 
success of the Sal ihcayanas, the Eastern Calukyas for four and a half 
centuries (a.d. 625-1076 ) controlled the destinies of Andhradesa. 
During their regime, Penugondi ( West Godavari District ) developed 
into a principal seat of the Vaisya cotnn j.a\iy, exclusively, devoted to 
trade. The VaikyapArana mentions with Penugonda, eighteen towns. 
'The community in each of them constituted themselves into a gild 
{nakaram) , and the members were called nakarams or settipaftina- 
svdmis. They used to meet in the mukhamantapa of the local Nagare- 
svara Temple, for transaction of business of common commercial, 
communal import. The eighteen Nakarams were incorporated into a 
federation with headquarters at Penugonda. 

The coins of Calukya Saktivarman I ( a.d. 994-1011 ) also 
called Calukyacandra and Rajarajanarendja ( a d. 1022-1061 ) are 
discovered in Lower Burma and Siam. The Andhra influence is clear in 
script in Malay Peninsula, in art in Siam where the early period of 
Hindu colonisation is known as the Amaravati period, in the foundation 
of the Kaiindinya Somavamsa dynasty, the first dynasty in Fu-nan, in 
.the names of the provinces, e.g. Amaravati, Vijaya, Kauthara .and 
Pandarahga in Campa, in the reference to Srisiilam in a record of the 
tenth century in Kanbhija, in the script, art and religion in Java 
( originally known as Kalihga ) and in the tribe Telang in Sumatra. 
Thus the Andhras played a glorious part in the spread of Indian culture 
in the countries of the Far East They carried with them their script, 
their art, their religions and literature, assimilated local cultures with 
their own and ^created a Greater Andhra pulsating with new life and 
pursuing a new and brilliant career. 

The Calukya Cola and Kdkatiya Ages: 

After the tenth century or so, there was a marked decline in the 
overseas tradi of south India along with the sea going habit of the 
r>“ople The Kdkitiyas ( A.D 1000-1323 ) took efforts to revive and 
improve it. Th;y brought the entire AninraJea under their rule, and 
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gave peace and material advancement to the Andhras. The period 
witnessed a steady increase in the volume of internal trade and foreign 
commerce. 


After the fall of the Velanandu Codas, the east coast was in an 
unsettled condition. The local rulers began to plunder the ships bound 
for Motupalli, an important port and commercial emporium. Natu-- 
rally merchants gradually gave up visiting Mbtupalli and consequently, 
it soon fell into disuse. Gmapatideva (ad 1198-1261 ) the most 
celebrated of the Kakatiya rulers after his conquest of Kammanadu, 
occupied Velanadu and’Divisima (a.d. 1203 ) which possess the fertile 
tracts of the Krsna delta., the rich mines of Palnad valu.able diamond 
beds of Kollur and extensive sea coast with harbours like Motupalli and 
Kottapatnam. Divisima at the mouths of the Krsria has Talagadadivi, 
Hanisaladivi, Mopidivi, Nagayalahka. Avanigadda, etc., and enjoyed 
opulence under the Ayya family under the aegis of the Velanandu 
Codas. Narayya under Velanandu Cddis, was its ruler Later, Jayapa, 
the grandson of Narayya is said to have built one hundred and one 
temples and one hundred and one tanks in the area from Talagadxdivi 
to Warangal. To the G inap'Svara temple at Divi, Jayana granted the 
right to collect tax at the rate of one panim for a boat. This is an indi- 
cation of vigorous maritime trade in the period. 


After the conquest, Ginapati, reinstated gmeral Juya as the lord 
ofDivisima (ad 1213) with headquarters at Divi, and entrusted 
Siddhayadeva, a Telu|u-pall iva, with the governorship Motupalli. 
He commissioned Siddhana to restore the popularity of the port Sub- 
sequently, Ganapatideva proclaimed the unique trade charter abhaya- 
sasana (AD. 1244 ) guaranteeing security to all ships calling at 
Motupalli thereafter. It pre-supposes prevalence of unfavourable 
conditions on the east coast for Foreign traders and assures safety to 
traders from all continents, islands, foreign countries, cities, and 
promises that unlike in the port when the kings used to take all cargo - 
gold, elephants, horses and gems - when the ship was attacked or wreck- 
ed and thrown on the shore, to give back every thing except the fixed 
duty on articles which were listed. Unjust taxes on articles of merchan- 
ise were withdrawn and fixed duties on imports and exports in accor- 
dance with previous custom were collected Siddhayadeva was instructed 
to carry out the provisions of the charter. Motupalli was the Caiiravura 
(i-e summer resort) of the Kakatiya records and Deivuyukkonda- 

of the age. Marcopolo who visited Motu- 
?n A n ^^71 iournev to Venice which he left 

tL .?■ <I«ath of Ganapatideva designated 

to th^iSuU Kingdom of Mutfili which - attests 

VeieHantr^ Prosperity of Motupalli. -This 

ene.ian traveller mentioned precious stones and fine cotton goods, as 
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the chief articles of export from Motupalli. He said, "In this Kingdom 
also are made the best and most delicate buckrams and those of the 
highest price; in smooth, they look like tissue of spider’s web. There is 
no king or queen in the world but might be glad to wear them.’* Marco- 
polo’s account of industrial and material conditions in Andhradesa in 
the thirteenth century and the fabulous figures of the Muslim historians 
^garding the plunder of the Muslim invaders attest the affluence 
Andhradesa enjoyed under the Kakatiyas. 

VII. The R^ddi and the Vijayanagar Ages : 

Under the Reddis (a.d. 1325-1445), the political successors of the 
Kakatiyas, Andhradesa enjoyed a period of renaissance and ■ efflo- 
rescence. The Muslim invasions and the fall of Warangal dealt a death 
blow to internal as well as maritime trade of the Andhras. Prblaya 
V^ma Reddi (ad. 1325-1356) restored peace and order in the country 
and took to increasing the economic prosperity of the people by :the 
revival of sound trade conditions inside and outside the kingdom, , 

Within the country mountain passes served as the main routes 
between the coastal and upland regions. Due to difBculties of communi- 
cation because of mountain streams, lack of good roads and bridges 
across rivers, dry season was the busiest for trade. Some of the 
important routes were, (I) the route from KltT.:i to Ayodhya through 
Nellore and Wirangal, and (2) from Vijayanagar to Udiyagiri pass ng 
through Candragiri. Generally trade routes and pilgrim routes were 
same, e.g, to Srisailam, Ahobalam and Tripurantakam, etc Trans- 
port was by pack animals and carts and water transport was by small 
country crafts or boats (circular basket boats) described by Paes as 
carrying fifteen to twenty persons and even oxen could cross through 
them. 


Traders carried their wares in large bags or sacks {perikas) which 
op in in the nnddle and so they were called Perikesetlu (bag men or sack 
traders}. Religious festivals like Spring festival were a great stimulus 
to trade, for, on such occasions wholesale and retail business could be 
transacted. Several gilds existed in this period, e.g. Teliki veyyi 
Virabalaniyas (i.e. Ubhayandnadesis), Ayydvali cdlumiiJas (i.e. svdmis of 
Ayyavalipura, i.e. Aihole), Nakaramu (i.e. -Pcnugondanagara), and 
craft gilds like Pancdnanamvaru 

Amcng maustnes were jeweiiery, copper, pronze, orass,* xin, 
woodwork, ivory work, diamond mining (e.g. Kollhr). Textile indus- 
try was in a flourishing condition, Vinukonda and Palnad were cotton 
producing areas Cotton spinning and weaving was perfect. Fine 
cotton fabrics were a marvel and excited the admiration of foreign 
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travellers. Some varieties of cloth were called after the places of their 
production^ e.g. Suravarams and Kamavarams, i.e. clothes produced in 
these villages, famous in the coastal area. Dyeing was an allied industry. 
Poets Madiki Sihgana, Jakkana and Srinatha refer to coloured and 
white muslins. Clothes with gold borders, borders with designs* and 
silks of many varieties were known. 

As for maritime trade, on the fall of the Kakatiyas, at Motu- 
palli the officials used oppressive taxation and confiscation of the 
salvage of the wrecked ships. Then general Malla Reddi, the brother 
of Prdlaya Verna wrested Motupalli from a confederacy of local rulers 
{pratlpadharanipalavali) and cleared the sea of piracy. Thus he be- 
friended the ocean, the supplier of good articles from Saptadvipas, 
according to Errana. Malla secured articles from Saptadvipas from 
the ocean through Motupalli, precious stones from all islands and gems, 
horses, elephants from the merchants coming to trade there. He 
presented all these riches "to Pr51aya Verna who bore the title, lord of 
ratndkara (i.e. ocean). This speaks of the Reddi suzerainty over the 
Eastern ocean. 

King Anap5ta (a. d. 1353-1364) son and successor of Prolaya 
Verna issued a trade charter (a marydda-s^sana and dharma-sasand) in 
AD. 1358 at Mdtapalli in three languages — Telugu, Sinskrit and 
Tamil for the convenience of traders. It wa> proclaimed by minister 
Sdmayamantri. It grants concessions to merchants coming to trade 
and settle at Motupalli and tradesmen from other parts and islands 
coming on business. It fixed duties on articles of export and import. 
To those who left Motupalli bat willing to return now, the charter 
oflfered to give garden land which they enjoyed before; it promised 
liberty to traders to sell their goods brought from other shores to any 
one they desired and to carry goods and leave for other places of busi- 
ness. The charter abolished (1) aputrikadandamu^ (2) kadddyamu 
(forced impost) on foreign merchants (trading in his dominion) and 
abolished the duty on gold, silver and a third of import duty on sandal. 
No cloth was to be detained in the ware house and tolls on other articles 
will not be different from what they were before. The rates of duties on 
goods from ths south, from the north and On exports to foreign land, 
and on imports indicate the difficulties and disabilities which foreign 
merchants to Motupalli had to face previously. The Tamil version 
having more details proves that many foreign merchants were from the 
south. The provisions in the charter, the schedule of duties on exports 
and imports to regulate over flowing exports and high import duties 
show that the state (in thj fourteenth century) was aware of the chief 
principles of foreign trade, namely of high tariff walls to protect 
national industries and low duty on exports to get a favourable balance 
of trade. 
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Besides Motupalli, some other ports {karapatnas) in the Reddi 
period were (1) Kottapattanam and (2) Krsnapatnam both in Nellore 
District. Kottampatnam, near Nellore was celebrated as Gandagopala- 
pitnam and Kollitturai in earlier inscriptions, attracted indigenous and 
foreign merchants and had prosperous trade under the Telugu Codas of 
Nellore, (3) Ghantasala and (4) Nizampatnam (both in Krishna Dist- 
rict). Nizampatnam was mentioned by that name by Ferishta. 
(5) Vadarevu, seven miles from Bapatla was a centre of foreign trade. 
A Reddi charter at Vadarevu, mentions corn or grain and Ciriveru (i.e. 
the root for dyeing red). (6) Rambha and (7) Baruva were in GaSjam 
District. 

King Anavema (a.d. 1364-1386), brother and successor of Ana- 
pota had the title purvasamudradhtsvara implying his control over the 
Eastern ocean and vasantardya. For the annual spring festivals in his 
reign articles were imported from foreign and distant lands, by the 
Va sya family of Avaci which was devoted to maritime trade since the 
time of pro'aya Ve na Reddi. In the reign of Kumaragiri (a.d. 1386- 
1432) who assumed the title karpuravasantardya, Avaci Tippayasetti and 
his brothers and sons w.^re conducting the annual spring festival {Vasan- 
tostava) grad aally gained political significance like the Mahdnavami 
festival in Vijayanagar. Srinatha. the R.ddi court poet, in the Hara-- 
v//a.yj ded.ca ted to Avaci Tippayas. tti, and Kdslkhcnda mentions the 
various countries and islands from which the Avaci^ family was import- 
ing articles for the festival and for supplying to some of the contempo- 
rary kings in India. So some valuable information about the maritime 
activities of the Andhras in the Reddi period is available. 

Of the countries and islands mentioned by Srinatha, figure 
(1) Cini, the ancient name for Cttina from which silk cloths were im- 
ported. As the commercial intercourse between south India and China 
goes back to the second century b.c., it continued till the Reddi period 


1. The eg-rlisst member of the family Avaci Pa van i Setti belonged to Nellore. 
H"'s son Avaci Devaya was favoured by Prolayavema. Devaya had three sons 
- Tripurari alias Avaci Tippaya, Tirumala and Cami Setti- Tippaya was in 
charge of the store house of perfumery of Kumaragiri at Kondavidu during the 
festival and had thre^ sons - Macana, VisVanatha and Cinamalla. Avaci 
Tippaya supplied gems from Ceylon to the lords of Panduva, Radhaand Delhi, 
who bore them in their crowns. He was praised by the lords of the islands ( in 
the eastern ocean) with whom he bad contacts and gave in charity the profits of 
his trade. He supplied musk, saffron, camphor, civet, rose water, black 
agaru, perfumes, gold articles, pearls, etc,, from cities in China, Ceylon, 
Tavayi. Hurumanji, Jalanofigi, etc., isles. Tirumala, brother of Tippaya 
in maged the festival and was praised by Harihara, Firozh Shah and the Gaja- 
pati. Avaci Tippaya befriended the Pandyan king and brought the articles by 
means of shipsfeg. kappali, fogu) and boaU { yd na pa tra ). Tie was duly 
honoured by Kumaragiri with regal ensigns. 
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when Cami Setti imported cinambarasreni (i.e. great number of China 
cloths) from Cini. From days of yore, China had been famous forsilk 
cloth called cinambara by the Indians. (2) Simhala (i.e. Ceylon) : 
From here elephants and gems (sindhurambulu and ratndhkurambulu) 
were imported. \3) Lanka : Possibly this is different from Simhala, 
and is identical with Lohgkia or Lang-Ya-hsin on the 1st hmus of Kra. 
Tippaya Setti claims long acquaintance with the land of Lah!<a and 
Sirnhala-dvipa and satisfied all kings with commodities brought from 
Lanka. (4) Panjara: From here, camphor trees were imported. 
This place is identical with the town of Pansor or Fausur (by medieval 
Arab and Western writers) or Barus later traveller*;) in the island of 
Sumatra, where the principal product is camphor or with Banjor Massin 
in Borneo which also produces camphor. (5) Jalanongi: From here 
sprouts of gold^ (bangaru molakalu) were imported It is possibly 
Jih-lo-ting, a district in the south-east end of Malay Peninsula, famous 
for manufacture of gold and silver articles. ^ (6) Hurumanji: From 

here horses were imported. The place, originally Hurmuz, situated on 
the Persian mainland, but about a D. 1300 it was abandoned and newly 
found on the isle of Jerun or Jeraun in its vicinity. Barbosa refers to its 
supply of horses to Narasmgaraya of Vijayanagar. (7) Gdva : Liquid 
civet^ (sankumadadravam) was brought from this place. (8) Ydmpa 
(Yapa) : This supplied best pearls Koffanimutydiu) which Cami 
Setti imported to Andhradesi Yampa is Ya'pani (i e. Jaffna), a 
province in northern Ceylon. (9) Bhota : It supplied musk to the 
Reddi kingdom. Bh5ta is ancient name for Bhotan (i.e. Bhutan) 
famous for musk. (10) Tarundsiri -Tavdyi, Gdva and Ramona are 
collectively mentioned as supplying the articles - sandal {candana}^ 
aloe wood (aguru), camphor {karpura), rose water (himdmbu), musk, 
pollen of saffron {kumkumaraja) also mentioned collectively. Taruna- 
siri supplied sandal wood. Whereas the best sandal wood came from 
Takang and Tiwu (Timor), both dependencies of Sinfot^si (Pclambang) 
the capital of a province in Malay Peninsula. This is strengthened by 
Linschoten, (II) Tavayf is modern Tavoy, a city on the river Tavoy 
falling into the Gulf of Martaban. Burros says that it was one of the 
ports in Malay Peninsula. Manufactureof camphor was a principal 
industry of tlie people of Tavoy. (12) Rnmana is probably Rananna- 
desa which was part of Suvarnabhumi (i.e. Burma) - corresponding to 
Pegu and Arakan. As Barbosa mentions that Moorish merchants 

2. Golden sprouts may mean the best kind of gold or alluvial gold on river banks 
or more appropriately corrupt Telugu for Molucca gold, that is, the top 
variety of the three varieties of gold dust produced in Borneo, 

5. Goa, the biggest p )rt in the m JJle ages received com'n'»dities from western 
Asia, 'Europe and Africa and supplied them to Indinn markets The civet 
it supplied to Andhradesi was brought there by the Arabs which is supp >rted 
'by comparing the Telugu word zavddi (Zabadi^ civet) with the Arab word 
alzt^had. 
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visited Pegu for purchasing musk, possibly from this place and Goa 
musk was supplied to Andhradesa. (13) Jdnwgi : Ic supplied rubies. 
This place may correspond to upper Burma and the Shan states (ancient 
Y5aakadesa) or a small isle on the Malabar coast. 

As for the places from which rose water was imported, rose 
water is anar of roses from the province of Furs in Arabia exported 
to Ormuz, from thereto Goa and from Goa it was brought to Andhra- 
desa. Saffron is characteristic product of Kashmir. It was grown in 
some countries of Eastern Asia and Western Asia and brought to Ormuz 
for exchange. It was exported to Goa from there or from one of the 
ports in n:)rth-westarn India. Aloe wood (agaru) is an important 
product of the island of Sumatra. These articles were imported to 
Tarunldri, Tavayi, Goa and Ram anna and other places from which 
the members of the Avaci family brought them to Andhradesa. 

The imports into Vijayanagar Empire were gold, silver, elephants 
and horses; raw materials like spices from Sumatra, Moluccus and 
Ceylon; perfumes from Molacca, Borneo, China, Jedda, and Aden j 
silk from China; velvet from Mecca; luxuries like precious and semi- 
precious stones from Pegu, Ceylon and Ormuz and also pearls, quick 
silver and saffron. The exports were food stuffs like rice, sugar, wheat 
and millets to Aden and Ormuz; spices and drugs to Persia and 
Yemen, metals like iron to Ormuz, finished goods like cotton cloth and 
porcelain ware to Ormuz, printed textiles to Malacca, Pegu and 
Sumatra and Calicos to Bantam Among the important ports were 
Chaul, Dabhol, Goa, Hanover, Bhatkal, Mangalore and Nilesvar on the 
west coast and Nagapattinam, Tranquebar, Sadras, Santhome, Pulicat 
and Motupalli on the east coast. In a.d. 1390, a trade charter at 
Motupalli on the model of Ganapati and Anapota was issued by Deva- 
raya I. The chief traders in imports and exports were the Arabs, the 
Portuguese, the Datch, the Danes and the English. 

VIIL The Kutbshahis, ihe Asaf Jhahis ani the British : 

Andhradjsa was under the Muslim rule of (a) the Kutbshahis 
of Golkonda (a.d. 1518-1687) and (b) the Asaf Jhahis of Hyderabad 
(AD. 1724-1800). Since then till 1857 it was under the English East 
India Company when it came under the British crown. The Kutb- 
shahis had long coastal trade. They had merchant ships, navy and 
centres for ship building. Masulipatam, an ancient port was of prime 
importance under the Kutbshahis. A Dutch factory was established 
here and the Dutch had big isles in the Eastern sea under them. Since 
AD. 1596 a new route for the Dutch to the East Indies was founded. 
By an ag’eement with Muhammad Kutbshah in 1606 the Dutch estab- 
lished a fctory at Nizainpatnam (Pecapoli) near Masulipatam; in 1610 
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they established a factory at Pulicat. A duty of 16% on exports was 
fixed ; but on their representation to the Sultan, the duty for the Dutch 
was reduced to 4% on exports. The English acquired exemption from 
sumkam (tolls) on articles supplied from one place to another. The 
English factories were established at Masulipatam (1611) and Pulicat 
(1621). They had to pay duty on all export^^ whereas the Dutch were 
paying a lumpsum of 3000 pagodas for a year. Among the articles of 
maritime export were cotton yarn, spices, porcelain, quick silver, 
broad cloths, patika and nilimandu, artificial silk tans at Golkondi, gum, 
pepper and dried ginger. The diamond mines at Atliiru were worked 
by the Dutch and the profits sent to their country. The rates of prices 
of articles in the bazaar at Masulipatam were the basis for export to their 
mother countries by the European trading companies. The prices in 
the capital were much less than at ports. The governor at Masuli- 
patam was powerful and the chief officer at the port was called Shah 
Bandaru, i.e. a title for sometime of the Asaf Jhahis. 

The roads in the Kutbshahi kingdom were good. The entire 
coastal area from Srikakulam to Chingleput was under Abdul Hasan 
Tanasha (1672-1686). Tanasha rectified corruption and bribery conse- 
quent on the method of collection o" revenue by bidding. He started 
the working of the gold mines at Gollapalli, Rajipenta, Kolar, 
Ravatikonda, Kodavatikallu and Paritela; reduced the duty on permits 
by half. Kohinoor was from these mines. Inland and maritime com- 
merce was abundant in this period. The Kutbshahi government had 
its own naval trade. There were ship building factories at Narasapiir, 
Machilibandar and Santhome. When the king of Siam started plunder- 
ing the merchant vessels of G5!kondi, the navy of Gblk* nda in 1686 
attacked the navy of the king of Siam and defeated it as seen from 
the letter of 29th October 1686 by Malcolm to the Governor of Madras. 
It is creditable that all along distance from the base, the G51konda 
navy could defeat the enemy obstructing its maritime activities. 

IX. Thus Andhradesi and the xAndhras by their traits of conser- 
vatism and liberalism, sincerity and duty contributed whole heartedly to 
the healthy and full fledged development of Indian culture \w India. 
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ROYAL PATRONS 

Dr. D. VENKATAVADHANI.u K. 


Andhras are famous not only for their valour but also for their 
patronage of arts, language and literature. Their culture is rich in 
several aspects and it contributed much to Indian culture in general 
and southern culture in particular. Apastamba, the author of ^rauta^ 
Grhya and Dharma siitras, is the earliest known Sanskrit writer from 
the Telugu area and it can be said that he lived somewhere about 
400 B.c. The Satavahana kings were fond of Prakrt and patronised 
Prakrt poets to a great extent. Majority of their inscriptions also are- 
found in Prakrt. Hala, the seventeenth king of the Satavahana dynasty, 
is not only a lover of Prakrt, but also a poet in that language. Many 
Prakrt poets used to flock to his court to gain his favour and read the 
beautiful gdthds composed by them, Haia might have preserved all of 
them and having selected 700 best gdthds from them, prepared ao 
anthology which is called Saptakatl, They are full of srhgdra-rasa 
and give us a bright picture of the social and cultural life of the people 
of those days. The Brhatkathd, written in the PaisacI language, is 
another important work written during this period Though it is now 
extinct, its Sanskrit translations are available and its influence on 
Sanskrit literature is enormous. Us author is Giinadhya, a minister of 
the Satavahana king. The story which relates the circumstances in 
which Gunidhya wrote that extra-ordinary work, is well known. There 
was a dispute between Gunidhya and Sarvavarman, another minister of 
the same king, who said that he would make the king a scholar in 
Sanskrit in six nionths. Gunidhya argued that it was impossible and 
declared that if Sarvavarman would be able to make the king a Sanskrit 
scholar in six months, he would abandon Sanskrit, Prakrt and the Desa- 
bhasa ; Sarvavarman was a devotee of Kumarasvam! He composed a 
grammar in Sanskrit called the Kdtantra-vyakaraf^a by the grace of 
Lord Kumara, succeeded in making the king a Sanskrit scholar within 
the stipulated period. Gunidhya confessed his defeat, went to the forest 
and as he had to abandon Sanskrit, Prakrt and the Desabhasa according 
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tD his declaration, wrote a big narrative poem called Brhatkatha 
in the Paisaci language. Mention may be made of a poem called Lilct’^ 
\ati written in Maharastri Prakrt during this period. Some gathas of 
the Sapiasati are said to have been composed by ladies whose names are 
preserved in that work; Anulaksmi, Anupalabdha^ Reva and Madhavi 
are some of them. Besides the three great books mentioned above, the 
Buddhists might have produced many other books in Prakrt during the 
Satavahana period. As they are not now available, many are of the 
opinion that they might have been destroyed by people of other reli- 
gions. 


It is a fact that most of the Buddhist writers wrote their books in 
Prakrt, the language known to the common people. But during the 
second century and afterwards some of the Buddhist scholars began to 
v;rite in Sanskrit also. In this connection mention may be made of 
Acarya Nagarjuna, the great Buddhist teacher, who is considered as the 
second Buddha He wn an expert not only in logic and philosophy^ but 
also in sciences like Cnemistry. Medicine and Botany. The Sangharsma 
in which he lived and which wa$ named after him, was a great researpli 
centre in those days and it is said that he discovered some chemical 
processes like distillation and calcination. The Prajnaparamita, Mula- 
madyamika^ Siinya&aptadht are some of the works written by him in 
Sanskrit. The friendly letter called the Suhrllekhd writtesn by jiii|i to 
king Satakarni deserves special mention. The commentaries on the 
Prajn^pdramita which form th^^ base of the Mahayan^ edifice took sjiqpe 
during this period. Aryadeva, the disciple of Nagarjuna, i^ another 
g^eat scholar of the period who not only propagated BuddJ^ism but a}^9 
produced many Sanskrit works of outstanding merit. 

During the period beginning from the third century a.o to tlje 
first quarter of the seventh century, the Andhra country was ruled over 
b/ kings of various dynasties like the Iks^vakus, Pallavas, Bphatphalayar 
nis, Anandagotrlkas, Salaakayanas and the Viisnukundins. During this 
period, Buddhism began to lose its strength gradually and some of the 
kings of the above dynasties patronised Sanskrit and the Vedic religiop. 
During the reign of the Iksvakus Ujjain was -a great cenjre fqr §anskri^ 
learning. The Pallavas made liberal grants of land and villages to 
Vedic scholars and gave impetus to the Vedas and $d£strgs. Thpqgh the 
Silahkayanas favoured the Vedic religion and perfprmed sacrifices like 
the Akvantedha, they were considerate towards Buddhism also. Sevefaj 
Buddh'st scholars and writers like Buddhapalita, Bhayay;yeka, Di^aga 
and others flourished during their reign and produced mjany valuable 
wprks, Bbavavivcica belonged to the school of Nagarjuna and wrote ^ 
good commentary of Nagarjuna’s PrajnghmpgTi^sirg, Pjnnaga "iV ^ 
famous logician and is s^id to have pfoduce^ ^oire th^n He 

laid the foundations fpr pfjre logic an^ the 
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speaks much of his power of argumentation.* Huin Tsang, the Chinese 
traveller, was full of praise for the extra-ordinary scholarship of this 
erudite scholar. 

/ 

The Visnukundins were devotees of God Siva and gave great 
patronage to Sanskrit. King Madhavavarman III of this dynasty was 
very famous for imparting justice to the people and was praised in one 
of the inscriptions as avasita-vividha-divya. Divya is an ordeal for find- 
ing out justice. He had the title jandsraya and the Janasraya-chando^ 
viciti^ a work on prosody, is attributed to him. Some hold that it 
was written by Ganasvamin who enjoyed his patronage. Besides giving 
an exhaustive account of the Sanskrit Vritas, it deals with Desi metres 
also. The Telugu verse stsa is mentioned in it with the name ^irsaka. 

Kuraarilabhatta, the great advocate of the Vedic religion of 
sacrifices hailed from the Andhra country and was older than the 
famous Sahkaracarya. It is said that he studied the Jaina religious texts 
from the Jam teachers and refuted the principles of the Jaina religion. 
He wrote a commentary on the aphorisms of the Purva-mlmdmsa written 
by Jaimini and the best known work produced by him is the ^loka^ 
vdrctika. He had many disciples and Prabhakara is one of them. 
According to some, Bhavabhuti, the celebrated author of the famous 
Uttararcimacarita received his education from Kumarilabhatta. The 
Mdiatimadhava and Mahdnracarita are his other dramas and his place 
in Sanskrit dramatic literature is next only to Kalidasa. Ramanuja, 
the founder of the Visistadvaita school of philosophy is considered by 
some to be of Telugu parentage. His commentaries or Bhdsyas on the 
Brahmasutras and Gita are very famous 

The Eastern Calukyas encouraged the Vedas and the Vedic reli- 
gion and the numerous grants made by them to the Vedic scholars bear 
testimony to it. Nothing special is known about the patronage extended 
by them to Sanskrit literature, but the encouragement given by them to 
Telugu and Telugu paetry is too well known to be over-estimated. 
Nannaya, the first great poet in Telugu literature was in the court of 
Rajarajaand besides translating about two and a half Panans of the 
Sanskrit Bhdrata, he is said to be the authour of the Andhra-sabda- 
cintdmani, the first Telugu grammar written in Sanskrit Aryn metre. 
Tikkana, rh:^ celebrated ajthor of the fifteen Parvans of the Telugu 
Bhdratabdgmning with the Virdt^-parvan, and minister and court poet 
of Minumasiddhi of Nellore is said to be a poet in Sanskrit also. 
Gafijldevi mentioned his name among Sanskrit poets in her 

1. The Din laga mentioned by Mallinatha in his commentary on one of the verses 
of Meghaduta W as an antagonist of 

Kalidasa is identified with t.iis D.nnaga wuo was a powerful logician. 
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MadhurSvijayUf but none of his Sanskrit works are now available. 
Adharvana, another great poet in Telugu, wrote TrilihgasabdanusUsana 
and Vikrtiviveka (Adharvana^karikavali) two works on Telugu grammar 
in Sanskrit. 

It is not out of place here to mention about the Sanskrit works 
^ / / 
written by the Saivaite scholars and poets. Sripatipandita, Sivalehka 

MaScana and Mallikarjuna Panditaradhya, the famous trinity of Saivaite 

scholars, wrote many works enunciating the principles of Saivism, 

Palkuriki Somanatha, who is mainly a Telugu poet, is the author of some 

Sanskrit works also of which the Rudrabhasya deserves mention 

The Kakatiya kings patronised many Sanskrit poets whose contri- 
bution to Sanskrit literature is quite praise worthy. King Rudradeva is 
the author of the Nitisdra in Sanskrit and this is mentioned in the 
N'itisdstra-^mukravali of Baddena. It is known from an inscription at 
Daksarama that he had the title nayabhusana. Sakavelli Mallikarjuna 
Bhatta wrote the Nirosthya-ramayana and Uddrardghava, Vidyanatha’s 
Prataparudra-yasobhusana is a very popular book on literary criticism 
and rhetorics and even now it is considered as an authority on that 
subject and very useful to beginners. In all the laksyas given in it 
Vidyanatha described the excellent qualities of head and heart of his 
patron Prataparudra, Ha is generally identified with Agastya, the 
reputed author of seventy-four books of which the Balabharata, Ncla- 
klrtikaumudi and Krmacarita are now available. Another prominent 
poet of this age is Gahgadhara who dramatised the story of the Maha~ 
bharata. His son Narasirn’ia wrote the drama Kadamhari-nStaka 
taking the story from the famous Kddambari of Bant Visvanatha 
produced a vydyoga by the name Saugandhikaharana and a Jain poet 
Appayarya is said to have lived at Warangal during the reign of the 
Kakatiyas. The Krldabhirdma otherwise known as Vithindtaka and 
generally attributed to Srinatha is based on the Fremdbhirama written 
in Sanskrit by Ravipati Tripurantaka who lived during the Kakatiya 
period. As Srinatha lived later it can be presumed that the descrip ion 
of various things at Warangil found in the Kridabhirdma was taken 
from the Premabhirama. 

TheKakatiyas encouraged music, astrology and dance and other 
Sastras also, Jayapa, one of the commanders of Ganapatideva wrote 
NrttaratnUvali, a treatise on classical and indigenous dance and critics 
are of the opinion that the figures of the dancing damsels on the temple 
structure at Ramappa were carved according to the principles enun- 
ciated in it. 

After the fall of the Kakatiya empire, a major portion of the 
Andhra country was ruled over by the Reddis and the Padmanayakas 
who were not only patrons of literature but also eminent writers by them- 
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selves. Almost all the Reddi kings were great scholars. Kumfiragiri 
Reddi is the author of an excellent book on the Nafyasastra called 
Vasantarajiya and his brother-in-law and minister, Katayavema pro- 
duced valuable commentaries on the dramas of Kalidasa- Pedakomati 
Vemareddi had the title sarvajna^cakravarti which is made meaningful 
by his extra-ordinary scholarship. He wrote two great books, the 
Sahityacinramani and Sahgitacintamani dealing with literary criticism 
and the science of music respectively. It is said ^hat he wrote a beauti- 
ful commentary on the Sanskrit Amarukakavya also. The most eminent 
scholar and writer that adorned his court was Vamanabhattabana who 
wrote the Viranardyanacariira, a literary biography of his patron, 
besides many dramas. His style and scholar^ihip justify his title bhatta* 
bana. Among other scholars that were patronised by the Reddi kings, 
Balasarasvati, Trilocanacarya and Peddibhattu deserve special mention. 
Reddis of Rajahmuadry also do not lag behind in the matier of literary 
patronage. They honoured brahmins who were learned in the VeMc 
lore and encouraged the writing of various ^dstras like Grammar, 
Mathematics, Astrology and Medicine. 

The Padmanayaku kings vied with the Reddi kings in extending 
patronage to literature and the ^dstras. Sihgabhupala, the son of Ana- 
potanayaka, had the t\t\t sarvajna and wrote an excellent Alahkara-gran- 
tha - the Rasarnavasudhdkara, The SahgitaratndJcara and a Sanskrit drama 
hy RatnipSncalikd {KuvalayUvali) are also attributed to him. 

Visvesvara, Appayarya and many other great scholars lived in his 
court. It is said that Malliaatha,^ the emperor of commentators in 
Sanskrit, was honoured by the Padmanayaka kings Ravu Madhava- 
nayaka was a great scliobr and wrote a concise commentary on the 
Vdlmik Urdmnyana . 

The patronage and encouragement given by the kings of Vijaya- 
nagara to Hindu culture, Sanskrit and Telugu literatures cannot be over- 
estimated. Madhava Vidyaranya and Sayana, two brothers, who lived 
in the court of Hirihararaya did yeoman service to Vedic culture. Philo- 
sophy and Sanskrit literature They were to a great extent, responsible 
for establishing at Vijayanagara, a nucleus to coordinate Hindu streigth 
and resistance against the invaders. They wrote more than hundred 
books which deal with Srauta, Smdrta, Vedanta^ Mimdmsd, Vaidya 
VyakaranUy Jyotisa and various branches of traditional Hindu learning 
The magnum opus of their works is the great commentary wraten by 
them on the Vedas, Krsnadavaraya is a great poet not only in Telugu 
but also in Sanskrit In his Telugu Frabandhu - Amuktamafyada he rci m- 
tioned his Sanskrit works like the Satyavadhuprinanam^ Maddiasdcaritam, 

2. Some are of the opinion that his grand parents lived in Pandipadu near Seila^'i 
and the name of that village was translated into Sanskrit as wh 'ch 

became their surname. 
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Sakalakathasarasatngraha, Jnanacintamani, Rasamanjari and others. 
His Jambavaiikalyana is distinguished by a rare combination of poetic 
and dramatic skill. Lolla Laksmidhara, a Sanskrit scholar who adorned 
his court wrote a commentary on the Saundaryalahari besides Daiva^ 
jnana-vilasa which is of an encyclopaedic nature. Timmarusu the 
fimous minister of Srikrsnadevaraya, wrote a commentary on Agastya’s 
Bharata and his nsphew, Nadendia Gopana’s commentary on the Prabo- 
dhacandrodaya is well known. It is said that teachers and scholars of 
all the religions were eqaally honoured by the Vijayanagara kings. 
Vyasatirtha and Vijayendra of the Madhva school, Doddayacarya and 
Tatacarya of the Ramanuja school are some of them. It is said that 
Vallabha and Caitanya also visited the court of the Vijayanagara kings. 
Among writers of the fair sex that flourished during the Vijayanagara 
period, Tirumalamba who wrote the Varadambikaparittaya and Gahga- 
devi who wrote the MadhurUvijaya deserve special mention. 

Tne Vijiyanagara kings encouraged music also. The Sangitasctra, 
a treatise on music dealing with about 267 ragas, is attributed to- Vidya* 
ranya. Praudnilevaraya patronised Kallinatha who wrote a commen- 
tary on Sarhgadeva’s Sahgitaratndkara^ The branch of music which 
is now called the Karfpataka music took a deflnite shape during the Vija- 
yanagara p-eriod. Laksminarayana, a great music scholar, who migra- 
ted to the court of Srikrsnidevaraya from Cuttack wrote an excellent 
book on music called Sahgltasuryodaya Aliya Raraaraya was the patron 
of Raniyanatya, the author of the famous Svaramelakalnnidhi which is 
said to be the basis for the modern Karnataka music. Learning music 
was considered as a sign of culture and civilization in those days. 

The Nayaks of Tanjore followed the Vijayanagara Empe- 
rors in extending patronage to Telugu and Sanskrit literatures 
besides music and dance. RaghunathanSyaka, the son of Acyuta- 
nayuka and also the ablest of the Tanjore Nayaks can be compared to 
Srikrsnadevaraya in several aspects. He was not only a great king and 
warrior, but also an erudite scholar and a famous poet like him. The 
Sahgitasudha, a treatise on music is attributed to Govinda Diksita, the 
famous minister of the Tanjore Nayaks. Some hold that it was written 
by Raghunatha himself. Yujnanaraydna Diksita, the eldest son of 
Govinda Diksita wrote the Raghunatha^bhupaliya^ Sdhityaratfiakara and 
Alahkararatnakara. He is said to have been the disciple of Raghu- 
nathaaayaka and this fact speaks much of the scholarship and versata- 
lityof that great king. Vehkatamakhi, the second son of Govinda 
Diksita wrote the Caturdandi-prakasikS-^ treatise on music, Rajacnda- 
mani the author of the Ruk/nini-parinaya^ Anandaraghava and Ka)>ya- 
darpd^a, and Kumara TStacSrya - the author of the Parijatdpaharam- 
naiaka also lived in the court of Raghunatha. There were some ladies 
also in his court who made rich contributions to Sanskrit literature. 
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Ramabhadramba wrote the Raghuna^habhyudaya which is a biography 
of Raghunathanayaka* MadhuravanI, another poetess of his court, ren- 
dered into Sanskrit, the Rdmayana written by him in Telugu, ^Raghu- 
natha is said to have been honoured by his father with kanakabhiseka 
for composing the P3rijdt3paharat^a extempore. He was an expert in 
music also and Ragundthamela^ a vitpa is said to be his invention. His 
son Vijayaraghava Nayaka was also a great scholar and patron of 
Telugu, Tamil and Kannada literatures. He composed many Yaksa^ 
ganas in Telugu which display his great originality and interest in 
music. 


The Nayaks of Madhura were also great lovers of art and litera- 
ture and during their reign many prose works in Telugu were written. 
Tyagayya and Ksetrayya, the famous musicians and V3ggeyak3ras flou- 
rished during this period of Tanjore and Madhura Nay iks and produced 
many klrtanas and padas of unparallaled beauty and melody 

During the reign of Mahamoodshah, who rulled over the Bahmini 
kingdom from 1482 to 1518, that kingdom was divided into five small 
divisions and the kingdom of Golkonda ruled by the BCutubshahis was 
one of them. A major part of the Gdlkonda kingdDm was in the 
Andhra country and the Sultans of Golkonda were often called the 
Andhra Sultans. Though their mother tongue was Urdu, they learnt 
Telugu, patronised Telugu poets and encouraged them to write poems 
in Telugu, some of which were dedicated to them. 

Panditaraja Jagannatha is one of the brightest in the galaxy of 
Sanskrit scholars and poets of the Andhra country who flourished after 
the fifteenth century. His Rasagahgdtdhara an authority on Alahkdra-- 
idstra and the other works written by him make his title panditaraja 
quite meaningful. He visited the court of the Moghul Emperor, 
impressed him with his extra-ordinary/ scholarship and secured highest 
honours from him. 

During the eighteenth century degeneration set in throughout 
India and the Andhra country was no exception to it. Due to the 
absence of strong Central Government, many local chiefs declared 
independence and established kingdoms^of their own. This gave rise 
to big estates or samsthanas in the Andhra country, and Bobbili, 
Vijayanagaram, Peddapuram and Pithapuram in the north, Gadvala, 
Domakonda and Vanaparti in the Telahgana region and Venkatagiri 
in the south are the most prominent among them. The rulers of these 
sat^sthunas were great lovers of art and literature, patronised poets 
and scholars and tried to preserve the traditional culture in many 
direotions. Some of them like Amaravati, Pithapuram, Vanaparti, 
Vijayanagaram, Salur and Urlam established Sanskrit schools* and 
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colleges and encouraged not only- SansTcrit literature, blit also Vedic 
learning and the various Sastras. 

The samsthanas of Gadvala and Stmakur vied with one another 
in attracting scholars and poets from various parts of the Andhra 
country and honouring th^m very generously^ Tirumala Bukkapatnam 
Rahgacarya and his nephew Balasarasvati Srinivasacarya were coiirt- 
poets of the Atmakur santstkana. The Gintaratnakara and Padmini- 
parinayacampu of the former and Jambuvatiparitpayu, Durmadunirniatha- 
nam, Tatvamanatfda-prabhamattdalam of the latter deserve special 
mention. Diksitiila NarasiiphaSastri, Harati Diksaclrya, Tirumala 
Vehkatacarya, T.B. Buccivehkatacarya, Mudigonda Nagalihgasastri and 
others also adorned the Atmakur satpsthana . Pedasoma Bhupala of 
Gadvala started the tradition of honouring scholars and poets annually in 
the haonth of Kartika. He is said to have translated into Telugu the 
Ratisastra written by Haribhatta in Sanskrit and his Asfapadi, an elabo- 
rate metrical commentary on Jayadeva’s famous Astapadl, the \yx\cpriye 
cSrusile in Telugu and Sanskrit speaks much of his talent in music, dance 
and literature. 

Some critics are of the opinion that this was written by Cinasoma- 
bhupala. Kiri^i Vehkatacarya, the author of the Bhsvasataka, 
^ la^arakaustubha, Jhanjhamsmta, ^fhgaralahari and Hayagrlvadandaka, 
fCamasamudram Appalacarya, the reputed author of more than hundred 
works in Sanskrit and Prakrt, Pullagummi Vehkatacarya who was a 
BatSvadhani in Sanskrit and who was the guru of the Raja Cetluri 
Narayanacarya, the author of Prataparudriyasara and also examiner in 
Bastros {Bdstraparikqadhikarl), Bairampalli Tirumalarayakavi who was 
a famous AiaAruvi in both Sanskrit and Telugu Gadepalli Viraraghava- 
sistri, .who was a reputed Avadhani and many other scholars and poets 
were honoured in the Gadvala samsthana. 

Mulugu Papayaradbya, the famous translator of the Devibhagavata 
into Telugu lived in the court of Vasireddi Vehkatadri of Amaravati. 
The Xryakatt, EkaJastcampu and Snkalyaifacampu are his Sanskrit works. 
Kf^nasimha the ruler of Urlam was a great scholar in Sanskrit and Oriya 
and is said to have translated Sanskrit Bharata\n\o Oriya. The rulers 
of this saupsthana honoured scholars well versed in the Vedas and Sastras 
every year. Though Urlam was a small estate when compared with 
others, the rulers of that samsthana gave great impetus to the Vedas and 
Sastras and the patta or certificate given by the examiners of that 
samsthana was honoured everywhere. Pantula Brahmadevakavi was a 
court poet of that estate. -.Srimat Paravastu Vehkatarahgacarya, the first 
Mahamahopadhyaya title-holder in India, Mahamahopadhyaya Tala 
Subbariya Sastri, Cilukuri Soihanatha Sastri, Gummaluri Sahgam'esvaxa 
Sistri, Adibhatta Ramamiirti Sastri, Bommakanti Venkatanarasixpha 
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Sastri and Peri KaMnatha Sastri used to act as examiners on behalf of 
the samsth^na and recommended pattas to the scholars that came there. 
Kasavaraja and his brothers belonging to Karvetinagar samsthana 
which patronised poets and scholars. Rgvedi Venkata Narayanakavi, 
the author of the Laksmi'^parinaya and Krmavilasa was one of them. 
Kacchapesvara Diksita, son of Vasudcvayajvan and the author of Rama- 
candra-yasobhusana^ a treatise on Alahkdrasastra lived in the Karveti- 
nagara samsthdna and received patronage from Bommaraju. Kuravi 
Ramakavi who wrote Dasarupakapaddhati and Ldsya, a commentary on 
Bharata-campu, was patronised by the kings of Karvetinagar. 

The Zamindars of Domakonda, Jataprolu, Nuzividu, Pithapuram* 
Peddapuram, Bobbili, Vanaparti, Vijayanagaram and Vallum also 
patronised many Sanskrit poets and scholars. Special mention maybe 
made of the Vacaspatya written under the patronage of the kings of 
Vijayanagaram and of Sarva-sabda-sambodhini, written by Paravastu 
Sriniva acarya. who was encouraged by the kings of the Godey family. 
Even now Vijayanagaram is a centre of Sanskrit learning and many 
reputed scholars live there. 

Andhras were great patrons of the Vedas and Sastras besides 
Sanskrit literature. Many of the rulers of the samstbanas were them- 
selves great scholars and produced works of high literary standard. 
Unfortunately, most of the works written by them and by the scholars 
under their patronage, have not seen the light of the day. It is high time 
that they should be collected, published and made known to the world. 
If it is not done, they will be lost for ever and scholars have to repent 
for their loss The patronage given to Vedic learning, Sastras and 
Sanskrit literature by the members belonging to the royal families of the 
Andhra country is quite praise worthy and the names mentioned by me 
in this paper are only a few of them. 




SRAVYAKAVYAS^ 

Dr. P. SRIRAMAMURTI, M A., Ph.D. 


Andhras’ contribution to Sanskrit belles-lettres under the major 
head of Sravyakavyas has really been considerable both in 
quantity and quality. Earliest reference to the contribution of writing 
poems in Sanskrit by Andhra writers can be seen in the Vijayapuri Sans-' 
krit inscriptions, the Buddhist Sanskrit inscriptions of Nagarjunakonda 
and the various verses quoted as illustrations for different types of 
metrical forms in the Janasrayachandovlciti. In the Pallava inscription 
of Narasimhcivarman there is a poetic description of the mythological 
origion of Pallavas where the love of Asvatthaman with Madani, an 
ap'aras, is depicted elegantly The inscriptions of the Eastern Calu- 
kyas are described as miniature CampU-kavyas . The Nandampudi grant of 
Nannaya the first great Telugu poet^ is also remarkable for its beautiful 
poetry. But it is from the Kakatlya period that we find the appearance 
of a succession of Sanskrit poetical works Mahd-kavyas, Gadya-kdvyas, 
Lagku-^kdvyas, etc We shall now notice some of these important 
poetical works under the heads of these subclasses. 

I 

The Bdlabhdrata of Ag istyapandita, an epitome of the Mahdbhd-- 
rata, in twenty cantos, is a Mahdkdvya- in the elegant Vaidatbhi style. 
^ Paper submitted to the Seminar. 

1- The Telugu version of the Mahabharata of Nannaya begins with the following 
verse : 

% ^fSterr 

gjng: at ii 

^qroif 

5 >awTl^ 

«R?n^qxJT<Ti u xiv. 3. 


2. 
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It is significant to note that Timmarasu, the great minister of Krsnade- 
varaya, wrote a commentary on this called Manohard. This work 
attained a high status in south India and it is also said that the Villi- 
tharatam in Tamil is wholly based on this work. Gahgadevi refers to 
seventy-four works of Agastya. Among those others preserved there is 
thQ Nalakirtikaumudi in fragments, the second and fourth alone 

being available. This work is comparatively short. Probably it is 
a Mahakavya (as it is called in the colophons) in only four Sargas, The 
second Sarga begins withNala going as a messenger of gods to Vidarbha 
and the fourth describes the happy life of Nala in his father-in-law’s 
house after marriage. There are beautiful descriptions of nature and 
love. Certain motifs here seem to have inspired Ramarajabhusana, the 
author of the Vasucaritramu in Telugu. The word "laksmV is used in the 
last verses of the cantos as an auspicious mark 

There is an epigraphical poet Narasirnha who is probably the 
same as the nephew of the above Agastya. A poem of his probably in 
eight Sargas ts the Kdt.katiyacari(a. A portion of it is still found inscribed 
on stone at Hanumakonda. It contains a beautiful description of the an- 
cient city of Ekasilanagara. In other inscriptions nearby he is said to 
be the author of many other works. Sakalyamalla a scholar-poet of 
Prataparudra’s court wrote the Uddraraghava, a poem on Rama’s story. 
Only nine Ssrgas of which are available ending with the episode of 
Surpanakha. It has also two commentaries^ It resembles the Bhaifi^- 
kdvya in that many verbal forms and uncommon suffixes as well as 
alahkdras slvc found illustrated here. It makes an instructive study on 
grammar, prosody and poetics. 

The Raghunathacarita and Naldbhyudaya are two important Mahd^ 
kdvyas written by Vamanabhattabana of Pedakomativema*s court. The 
ilaghundthacarita is in thirty cantos and it closely follows the Raghu^^ 
vamsa m technique with elaborate descriptions and recondite expres- 
sions. It may be considered as a good contribution to the Mahnkavya 
1 terature in Sanskrit. The Naldbhyudaya which is incomplete is availa- 
ble upto a >mall portion of the ninth Sarga. All the conventions of a 
Mahakavya are observed here. Kali is said to have possessed Nala 
when he performed Sandhyd worship without washing his feet. It 
abounds with striking arthdntaranydsas 

GahgadevPs Madhurdvijaya is a historical Mahdkavya describing 
the exploits of her husband. The work is not only important as a 
source book of history but also for its literary excellences. In the begin- 
ning, ancient and contemporary poets of Sanskrit and Telugu are refer- 
red to respectfully. The Dindima poets patronised by the Vijayanagara 
rulers wrote a few Mahdkdvyas like Sdluvdbhyudaya, Rdmabhyudaya and 
Acyuiardydbhyudaya. A poem named Raghuviracarita, in seventeen 
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cantos, is ascribed to Maliinatha. The RamSbhyudaya of Arunagiri- 
natha is sometimes attributed to Saluva Narasimha also. In this time we 
may mention the Raghundihdbhyudaya of Ramabhadramba and Ramdya^ 
nasdra of Madhuravani The former is on the life of Raghunatha, the 
great Tanjore Nayaka ruler while the second is a translation of his 
Telugn work Sridhara Vehkatesa wrote ^shendravildsa celebrating bis 
patron Sahaji of Tanjore* Later we have several poems written by 
scholars which are of minor importance Oruganti Laksmanasomaya- 
jin’s SltdrUmavihara describes Kasi in detail at the outset. In twelve 
it gives the story of Rama. The author is also known to have 
written other works like the Gitarama, a musical opera in Sanskrit. 
He belonged to the seventeciiTh century, 

II 

Gadyakdvya is acclaimed as the acid test to a poet. However, it 
has not bevn so popular a type in Sanskrit. Even there Andhras have 
contributed their mite. Agastya’s is a small and beautiful 

biography of Srikrsna in Sanskrit. A gadyakavya by name Malayavati, 
ascribed to Narasimha, is found among the Kakatlya inscriptions. 
VaoianabhattabanA’s Vemabhupdlacarit a is an imitation of Harsacarita 
endowed with poetic merits. The descriptions of Daksarama are strik- 
ing and they resemble those of Srinatha in the Bhimakhanda in Telugu. 
The Sujanamanahkumudacandrikdt of Kucimanci Timmakavi is a good 
prose work. But it has many Telugu characteristics of language and 
style. The Dasakumdrakathdsdra is an easy summary of the well known 
classic of Dandin. We may mention here the Sanskrit version of the 
Kaldpurnodaya by Yarasuri Mallikarjunarao. 

Ill 

Most of the inscripnonal writings can be regarded as khanda^- 
kdvyasof considerable poetic qualities. The story of SjW/ia couple in 
the Kakatiya inscription in sixty-two Sdrdufa verses is an excellent 
piece of love poetry. 3 The H anisasandeka of Vamanabhattabana is an 
imitation of the Meghasandesi and it describes the landscape, rivers and 
holy places and cities of the south with allusions to local lore.^ YaksoUdsa 
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of distil Krsnamurti is a sequel to the Meghasandesa. There are 
other poems of the Sandesa type like the Kokilasandesa of^x\k 2 i\\ 2 i 
Verikatacarya. The Ghanavrtta of Korada Ramacandrasastrl is also 
on the story of the Meghasandesa as a sequel. 

Coming to the didactic poems the Nnis?ira ascribed to a king Pra- 
taparudra is said to be the basis for the Nnisastramuktdvali of Baddena 
in Telugu. The Kavirdksaslya is a collection of a hundred subhdsitas 
employing He is identified with his namesake mentioned in the 

Appakavtyamby Viresalihgam Pantulu. But V. Raghavan takes him to 
be the one mentioned in the Devakinandanasataka of Jannaya. Two 
versions of this work are known to us. There is a commentary on this 
called Slistdrthadipikd by Nagana. This is a good specimen of Nitikavya. 
In the version in Telugu script, the work begins with the popular stanza : 

qt ^ II 

Erotic poems like Corapancdsat are represented here. The ^rngarar 
kanduka of an unknown author is commented upon by Venkatarlghava 
of Srlsaila family. The commentary is called SumacapavihrTra. The 
RamapancUsat is another short poem by Subbarayasastri of Devulapalli 
family. 'Thj UmarkhaySm is translated into Sanskrit by Adibhatta Nara- 
yana of Vijayanagaram. The Kavikaumudi of Laksminarasimha is a 
small poem of anyoktis. 

Jagannatha Pandita, the author of the RasagahgTldhara has 
written five devotional poems called Laharis : Gahgd^laharl or Pfyusa- 
lahart on Ganges, Amrta^lahari on Jamuna, Sudha-laharl on Sun god, 
Laksmi-^Iahart on the goddess of wealth and Karuna-Iahari on Visnu. He 
is also said to have written a prose work on Jamuna which is quoted in 
bis Alahkara work. The Bhdminivil^tsa consists of lyrical verses and 
anyclpadesas written now and then and quoted in the Rasagangddhara, 
They were collected later lest they should be plagiarised. All these 
works exhibit high literary qualities. Bhoganatfaa,^ the brother of 
Say ana and Madhava^ was a poet of eminence wrote the Ramollasa, 
Uddharanamdla and Srngaramanjari and other stotras besides the Bitra- 
gunta inscription of Sahgama II. He described the valour of his own 
brother Sayana in some of his works. 

VI 

The anthologies of Andhra contain several Muktakas of immense 
literary value on a variety of subjects like love and anyspadekas. The 

5 . ^ \ 
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first of its kind is the Prlkrt Gathasaptaiatl. The works like the 
Rasarnavasudhakara contain several illustrations which seem to be stray 
verses that are of great value. In Potabhatta’s Frasahgaratndvali whicb. 
has also an abridged edition, we have a good anthology. The local and 
contemporary kings are referred to there and verses sung in their praise 
are included in it. The Suktivdndhi is a compilation of Peddibhatta. 
The Subhusitasudh^nidhi of Sayana is an anthology of gnomic verses in 
eighty-four Faddhatis 2ind in Rdjapaddhati we have kings like Sundara- 
pandya and Kampana mentioned. 


V 

Citrakavitva, i e. co/nposition of configurative poems has been a 
favourite of Andhra writers in Sanskrit. The Kakatiya inscriptions abound 
in different types of them. The Bodhpur inscriptions written by 
Isvarabhattopadhyaya, a great scholar in and Paninian grammar 

testify to his mastery of Citrakavitva of diiferent kinds, i.e. niskcnfhyay 
nirosfhya, apaiabdavaddbhasa^ avyayabhdsa^ kriyapadagopana and inser- 
tion of a smaller verses in a big one. Later this Bandhakavitva vvas taken 
to extremes. The Kahkanabandhardmsyanas of Sistu Krsnamurtisastri 
and Carla Bhasyakarasastri are very intricate types. One Anusiubh sloka 
is made to yield as many as 128 verses read from each letter in the clock- 
wise and anti-clock-wise directions. The Mekddhlkaramayana of the 
latter author is also one such feat where the entire story of Rarndyof^a is 
extracted from an ingenious interpretation of the word ^mekadhisd read 
four times as a hemistich. Vinjamuri Somesvara’s Rdghavaycidaviya 
describes the stories of Rama and Krsna simultaneously. 

VI 

The CampU has been a popular genre cultivated in Andhra. The 
inscriptions of the Eastern Calukyas are called miniature CampukdvyaSm 
They describe the mythological origins of the dynasty in ornate prose 
and verse. Metrical forms \\k^ Kanda and Ragada (familiar in Telugu) 
are employed. Frdsa and prdsayati are also observed. Tne famous 
Yasastilakacampu of Somadeva was written under the patronage of the 
VSmulavada Calukyas. Campus giving the stories of the Rdmayana, 
Mahabharata and Bhdgavata as also the stories of local deities contained 
in other Purdt^as are numerous. Certain campus are translations of 
Telugu Prabandhas of a similar type. The Vasucaritracampu is a transla- 
tion of the of Ramarajabhusani. The Varaddmbikdpannaya^ 

campS of Tirumalamba describes the marriage of Acyutaraya of Vijaya- 
nagara with Varadarabika, his queen. It is inportant for being a historical 
kdvya and a work of a woman writer. The Bhdgavaiacampu of Koliuri 
Somasekhara summarises the tenth Skandka of Bhdgavata, It has 
a glorious description of Konasima. Besides there is a definition of 
and an illustration in the middle, Bhagavatacampu 

is by Padmaraju of Avasarala family. Written in elegant and recondite 
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style, it has two commsnXancs StidhicandrikS and Kaviranjani. There 
are several others of this type produced here. 

Several imitations of the Guagovinda of Jayadeva have come down 
to us. The Gitagirlsa, Gitamahansia, Gitarama, Gitamahesvara by 
Vehkatareddisastri, Kokkonda Vehkataratnam, Laksmanasomayijin 
wrote the last two. Sangitardghava of Cinna Bomma is also a work of 
this type. The Kr^talilcHarahginl of Narayanatlrtha is another most 
important musical composition. The popularity of this is only next to 
Gitagovinda in the south. The famous master of Karnatic music, 
Tyagaraja has also composed songs in Sanskrit of considerable literary 
value. Still such musical literature in Sanskrit is being composed by 
gifted poets. 

A new sub-class of Sravyaknvyas called Ksiidrakdvyas or Prasasti- 
kavyas have been composed in the Telugu country which are later descri- 
bed in the XIankSra works like the PratSparudriya. Palkuriki Somana- 
tha, the great Vtrasaiva philosopher was the first to popularise §uch 
compositions employing rhythmical prose and "metrical patterns pecu- 
liar to Telugu and Kannada literatures. His minor works Basavoddha- 
raiia, Pancaprakdragadya, Namaskdragadya, etc , are interesting for 
the new patterns employed therein. The word gadya came to mean a 
certain type of prose passage with fixed pattern determined by matras. 
KalikS and utkalikd are two types of with fixed case-endings. 

Kalik3 and utkalikct in all the eight case-endings accompanied by a 
Mdlini verse to begin with for each vibhakti is called a udnharat^akavya. 
A verse in all the seven vibhaktis follows Rhyme or pr3sa is observed 
in each line. There are other varieties of these prasastii called Bhogd- 
vali, etc. These are written in the midst of other major types of com- 
positions or independently. Oruga^ti Ramamatya is the author of the 
Sivodaharana. He belonged to Anantapur District and lived about a.d. 
1750. Kalipatpam Slddharama wrote the MallikUrjuna-stavoddharana 
which contains a hymn to Lord §iva embedded in it called Gurumai}i- 
mald. Kolluri Somasekhara alias Rajasekhara was a scholar poet patro- 
nised by Muktesvaram chiefs. His Sdhitya-kalpadruMa on AlaMdra 
devotes its sixth chapter to the description of these new types of kdvyas 
and illustrates them with his own compositions of Jayaghosana, Tydga- 
gho$ai}a, Bhogavali and BiruddvaH. 


VII 

_astly, we may also give a.birds-eye view of the various commen- 
taries of the Myya literature in Andhra. EverSince the advent' of the 
Dhvani theory, the urge to produce a scholarly appreciation of the lite- 
rary compositions of various types has been on the increase arid niafiy 
vynkhysnds of poetical works appeared in qulck.succession. The unique 
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honour of producing the greatest commentator of MahakSvyas in Malli- 
natha goes to Andhra. His commentaries followed the principle : 

which has become the guideline to others that followed. His method 
IS universally acclaimed as the best approach for the critical and sym- 
pathetic appreciation of poetic works. 

Among the host of commentaries produced in Andhra we may 
mention only a few that are significant. The commentaries of Kataya- 
vema on the dramas of Kalidasa may also be mentioned. Vemabhupala 
commented upon the two great anthologies Amaruka and, Saptasatisara 
hundred gathcts of the Gathasapiasati, a selective and they are known 
as Srhgaradipika and Bhavadtpikd. They are important for the high 
scholarship displayed there and also from the point of view of :extuai 
criticism. Among others the commentary of Papa Yallayasiiri on Krsna- 
karndmrta^ the commentary of Lolla Laksmidhara on Saundaryalahart , 
Timmarusu’s commentary on the Balahharaia of Agastya may be men- 
tioned. Isvaradiksita is known to have written two commentaries on 
the Rdmdyana - the Brhadvivarana and Laghuvivarana. Madanayaka too 
commented on the Rdmdyana. There are several others also on the 
Kdmdyana written by Andhra scholars. Commentaries on Naisadha and 
other kdvyas appeared in a good manner. The campus have commen- 
taries as also several other works. It is not possible to throw light on 
ail the important Sravyakdvyas and commentaries in this small article 
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SYNOPSIS 


Sri Sudarsaiidcharya opens his ariicle deuning ‘Darsanas^ as those 
that deal with the philosophical speculations like the cause and course 
of the universe, etc. He speaks of the three main "isms', i.e. Dvaita, 
Advaita and Visi^tadvaita, quoting the Upanishadic statements that are 
generally believed to be the basics for this three types of philosophy. 

He then points out the two main streams of this philosophy in the 
beginnings. They are i) The Sanskrit texts like the Brahmasutras of 
Badarayana and Bhagavadgita which were fuily explained by the sages 
and scholars like Bodhayana, Tanka, Guhadeva, Bharuci, Bhanrmitra, 
Bhartrprapaiica, Dramidammii. etc., and 2) The Dravidaprabandha 
or Veda composed by the Alvars. Nathamuni for the fir^tlinre gav:’ 
a shape to the V.sista.ivaita harmoniously ble.iding these two 
together. The great Yaiiiunlcarya is the grandson of Natha-mun:. 
Next, Ramanuja, a mental - disciple of Yamunacarya. perfected 
the system with his commentaries on the Brahmasutras Bagavadgltd^ 
etc., and his own compositions like the Saranagatlgadya, etc. His con- 
fidential disciple Aiidhrapfirna composed the Astottarasatamdlika. 


Coming to Andhra, the author defines the word dndhra as refer- 
ring to those who have Visnu as their protector. He points oat, in 
support, that the Satavahanas, the first Andhra kings, were the worship- 
pers of Visnm 

Among the Andhra writers, the author says that Nannaya the 
first Telugu poet gave equal importance to all the three Brahma, Vis^pu 
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and Mahesvara. The second poet Tikkan^s tried to fuse Saiva and 
Vaisnava cults together and the third Yarrapragada mentioned ^some 
secrets of Vaisnava in his Harivantsa. Srinatha though a Saiva, 
mentioned some of the Vaisnava tenets in his works. Pdtanamatya also, 
though an Advaitin, established Vaisnavism in his Bhagavatamu 
throughout. 

In the Prabandhayitga, the king Krsnaraya wrote his Amukta- 
malyada only to establish Visistadvaita. Tenali Ramakrsna, in his turn, 
followed suit in his Pdndurahgarndhmmyamu 

The well known Annamacarya who composed 32 000 songs on 
Tirupati Venkatesvara diflFused Vaisnavism through his songs and his 
family^ followed his example. 

Finally works like the Mumuksujanakalpakamu, Divyasuricari- 
tramu, Acaryasuktimuktavali, etc., are famous for their exposition 
of Visistadvaita — K.S.R 


So&SsSa. Q Ss'StS* ^ SitOoO ss’g) 

m — iB q* (53 5) 

e&cSa. 2r»^ sS}c6n* A^cfibiSa. fSS)oSio;Ss5e& SoJSbj — 

© - 

S’dea ’SocSSbgfi ? <bofibo5 cor® j^;5ocfs3oo ? "ScDS dAosS £d^ 

? ^oiSa 5s5 o5b^€ijc6^^ ? ^oC3bg^ ? 

S*«)5 S*Ce9 4S^‘s^^cS 'SdJbgS ? -Si ^j^Sg" 

fiojOjSao 0;5_ao;Sf<SS» sSt>^ 'ajoObg^i ? ^_^ES §^43 d3bo^^cS^o gToiJjSo&JS 

S5£&£c»|abs iJe&ga f cSSb;& & a^icSSSioo ^esv) ^SiS'gSr'Jf 

d'a*tfs9a»n° .5*£J6o;Seji&)£&^^ - sSC’SSa 

t<3SS3»gs;Sarr> I^;5_80J5 tf5^;5!5caa) 1) "S ^^SSba 2) as'S ^S'sSoj 

S3»»iSo. , JO^g SiSo;iJS»e>«» •^(^SSbjosb 

® ^ O 80 

«so«^g cXS»^S5^&eo. s«&5S& ;5S'io£r»^'& -5-»ifcaS£o; J3*S SSa^ 

S)oOa^ ■3 o!»<Ss£o rcoIfeJi; wO dSo^S'fiSoJSi iSS^a. “ oSoS^ S5* gsSrS) 

- “ S»£re80«3b...'SgcXS)* •’ 

«! cJfcosSSS&co. DiSgSboeon* dfiosS 
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“ sr® £• 4y*Kgo ^da-tSo d es»;i ^ofi ” 

e^^(5. jSif^S, ^{S’lp^gfibsoSa ^£$’aSb3«i> €®Qo££> ££«6^3. “ S5'^SS 

tPlSig I «5)5’; J)g"3B Sl’a^SeSbo ip^^; ijSe*jSo |0»J»^; <b 

S«>j;5; AirS?® ^a. mO^iSo a_a^abl!>” e&sa 

a^fS^^s^^oSo «geJi5jo& a®eoe£» ac>«8 S'O^ diDj30;idooo _ Wo^ 0 »ga 3 

^EI•sf•^es•£ioo _ •• o3o* a^S" •' wo dsj»£foaoo “ dS> ««'^s aa,r. 

ws*^c5 jS>o^ 5^ <3S)SS)iSSbe oab aj*B*^sS 'SeJ, 2);^'^ ws*^ «joeScr*gJSc)|ab^«rf” «>a 
c^<>9<oOsT'5oC£> s*£rgo^eo eAiS’^^iJ'^oSa 9'6o*a^^C?e$a5ba& S*Coii>i£> Sjjb* 
S*(^JS»o& gO^oO S«5c*B ^^iScoSs a*$o£& £i>SQ_S. liS'S 

«£OS' ©a S)oCS> ^^Soo& StoO^ ^abcn S7^iS‘ 

a^iSo ©a. ;5ir;Sj*gs3bjn* A;5-^«o£a iSsJ^aba « 3^2^ abaaba. «^a 

S^S’gSico^ |^Sia*| SS>oAS3oO |j£»aboSb B*ggSa3<aga’j5i3Mc4(. 

o'^fga^iSbotSa ^O^oab cbba^ a3 sSba&u. ^eJiy^sJtSeioco 
sSC'jOS^.^gb S'Se’ |'fe<aS)JSa3_ atsicaSSb SSoiSbsS. a'a^*;^ sS)/0 

<3»S'j_ 45«&; 3i^£a at^igiSaoSb Sba^^^Sj a«ai ajpC 

;S5;3cr'3gS» _ VO fi*ao££> gSbifS&i J^)«rsS)s. 

^ oa^dSbo «»5?*a OtfJSbs^. S© dSalS ^^^£^JfaS> &0 sSgsSSi' 

6o;Soifo a;;j»;s;^a5. pSS’^ aJ•^as3b>a^. d3b^ ^^6^. s^j^ab©* 

IjSsSr'es^Sbacort Sba&so a*<ib& esoA^SoiS) C&syjj^Cb s»©iasS>iSb 3 ^ wdtSj* 
SSsajSaaog) S'oSsSa sS3^53*i35»3 S’®® ^SjiSQoiiaovi. £*«r4s5b39S ^5 Sj-o 

eSfcj&e^ ftjdi3» s&asS»o^ ;SgS^;S& 3^^o<ajS 53*5 S' S "tiC' -^iSsifsSjjeo 
«5^aS JSO^Sa. giSaS’ ^#j<foS'e’ $ ?<;Ser^O'£3*C3bgo& jjjooiSi »3 

a/{<S^eST'c&er*i3*!£>go& Sooo^ a®fcC*3 ^a SbaSco, (^Jio'jjcs'atg 
epO § aoSSo^ 63 a3sSs*^£&9Sb 3 jja Sia Sbo ^iSO 55*00^ 


S S St® 2 ^^S^oSuijSJO 

^.5 daeo;SOa.^a), (4) D*ao*«S5bs5B o^j^Sr*©*^ l5^i 

sss' ja sSss©} , ^3^a^ ajjasjageSa&oA 3co:ss«3 a«jsSa. 

i^sj*© i^o^abso s's'SssoiSir'a ®«aar'^T?-»csS5c6. ©©a. ^r&o, 

g5 «^D ^iSjoapOfi)/^ exo^Go s5aS^fibco, 

aeas^co :S)SJ®Sb<S£ooTS wJSj'JS'SsSsja _do;5^oSbs5ab££i ^S3;^<^^33•;^»•a»« 


93—17 
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das "SiyoS ^Ssa %(£>. 

iJAsSiJLS' “&^o r'c3bo ^( 622^0 Jb5‘§^_^o "S S'odSoo aen.o g'esS'” 

esTSirCiaio €5A;So&a S'er'gsa r&es ■3*6^eri^^^«Js5^o^ §*/<§ 

Jiaeon* ?fSA. a o&tSi^^SieiioSo'S s2iaaA ^aaii)c3^43a^o^ oiTr"£s>^S’, sSS’s'o'Q 
a^gSrobo^ («ff'^i£>ogo) ^/fsasSais sSsSa 6;s^_^SJ<bo s^n* 

&^23;Sx>n* |n*a<tf as5g^^oo<5«S»oa7r "^dSoa osSeTdoaSa ga SieS (Sbag" 
2Sj£r8 ^ -Sodfo ^oSsrSj’iiooSs Aon'dSbaios? ^o^SSbaiosSoiS So«2S> 

■SoJ^^aO :S3';3_;):b ;S:j'3’52Sasjgr‘ ^ S)«^S ^s*{3*JS)geD ^ 

C5‘cSS)2i3s& aas. «o<JS5 ‘Ssto'aasad darcyfUgoo 5 i)n*^d 5 ^&co. S 7 ab 

esto 'ga <dcro<r n'ifoAidS^ sjaa a:2g 5j‘Ss'gCb«i.<i?* (joi;r»&3 S 

(I) ^Sfg^;3 JiB&rgC&o (wSj'^r*gCS)s3^ ^£^Sj’j5jij^22»2Sa^So ^r»|aog (0*Srf 
'ScPoS'^eS^ r’olJaa-oSbabaSiSb ^'c^SSj'ij'CbgS 8. atgJS^d "fsiaa 

©Aa (I) «:Sr-^s™g{iiao S&'&gpoO jjSaa Boan*. tab-wis-Ag 

©0 |S&a S'oas. I>S &.:rgj5oo2?a*Cbgtj srjsb. 3 *s§. iS*ss*{ 3 *Cbg 

^So S)^©^gia3 S^glT^SfibS . S78 <SSo|^£S2bo& SSqS©;^^^© «0^q«30 Zi5 
n*aoo csato.s'to, .^AoA) Krises’ 5Sgsr«tf2Sbo& l8^aa. 

■^^•©(Sb&o©?^. sder Ssoa8six(©& aa 68^. cxato) As^a^isbosci S'g§ 7 gSsSca^ 
•Sc3-|_jSo^ASJ'Saa33. ^©3-^^ jr irgSTg^Soon- 5?'2g5Saa&. «JKSdir& 

5!*g53*gSSjS»n* A??* g»Jii§SS55^. 5ir>AsS»;5& 8'8 s*AS AS3»gaso&i ^^^53* 

o*<5S (SjScSS5& 0^^g (Ao^cda& ^5&^AS^»oO oSj^iao^SSaaej, esaS^ ^oA>o 

tjSiyb'SialScXiaa^ <2ba^aS0 3sb^ 3^80 6sO 
«iA5Sin-Sir'a3er>C5*&g,« s*tS) StoatoJSbsST* ,j5©£coa8. “ woCb^S ^ 

eS 8 ;S&i& (I) O'SSpJ&esaA^SS SSaS. 3*8 cSboAS ^* 8 ^ s *8 ©toST-eJ 

S|gSisS'&o8> ££)53*^83. (^8oAsSa?5 SoS^O (^8oAs5*<|Sc)^ “ -88 88jSsio 

S5^ •. 0 TSSr'&e 88 ^S -.Sia cas&o^ 2Sg?5SH8JSa ^'a>n> ?t >8 i *’ dS,a sad 3 * 
cSSoS^to 5o^^n-cSS)-d 8co 3^^CS,3-;j_8.. a^dj s-l^§?S2beS^JS &£3S-8 

sS)S 2 <«Ss 5 &eo - 8 s a;^dS) 2 S»^ “ aoS&sSj'S'd' 88 ^S «^o 3 . 

|A5r>oa;S 6ssd8 88 ;j_&*er> [Ao 8 JS»^oiS) SoodoO dtorr^Cb. 


1)0 C&0880A 9 iS.go 3 * e 8 s 52 SoS ‘sabASoS’ d3bO ^gsSJ^SojSoSb •«o^8 
;^&a’ KTO-J^gco s-saa ■Ss>^av^^> o*:SP&g.jr&go 3-8 ci£o8 

80A *^25© S2^&^oS£)£i) ■So^&;iX(,d8; .S’Jfi e9^_88 8825J»S8& a80&a8. 

«oe& (^ -^oS-|,S-28^g&-s^8§ 8o« A,8.S5b©.sS.^joJS.a -SaaSiS crSb^lSs^ 
S-Jdgoi 57^^8^S <3Sj^8^8g^8sSooA) 2S&o& S 80*8. 
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^^®^aoS:E& es^^^JSbo — 

^ii~ii> S’a aa^'iir "S ^eTsSa S’:^. U'^Ss'esSSaoi _ ^SgS?5jSr* 

3T;sSr»iS>e)o _ 53i^Ll;Ssi3^& l^>.Sr»o^^c!Sa iS^•3;^_■S rv>0 DS£i;itf&^& tt-^s 

■£g'i-arji> ^is>. wo&^ -sjjoa^sg^srtj 
"aas-. ^ ^^E35&; •«S^ wJSt? 

wlSsfSjSss: es^^ ^c*e';3ca. ®lfe^S■Ss;3 Kd^ sScpi'JSa "giis ^StsSan* 

<£> a— O 

JSsoS atsi.j'So csii'l^i ^OJSs’Tra' sS3«>iS>r^^^ -S-asSb ^^Sr*^^Sb 

‘*— so pT® ^ 

esfejo « 6i:5';3bo ^5’oSj*e^^ JDdSj'S^j^iSa. “Is^. cSS»/& 

£S3r3*_j|^iSa . •a:J£ ^so s#‘$dtSio2boo. 3'$:SS):Saa3 (ScSSr*sagS£ss=). l£.5^os 

e9?oCS>^^a. gb::o'3j s‘oea7"er"iS5 otas !&»?£gsSa^, 

cXfe'SSL aOSjTS’if s5bo sri)-:£.:5^<S^. w:i.^ 2 oii. 3*B5 (cSS:s3S5t-S*) jS::^:iS:SS t :$» 

or&i£>S^5* es"^ v)ai3sS)SD "S-sSa.^ ^S£:w*i&3_S3 ^SlsSrS^Ss 

ciSj'^SSL 0S)(33»?7S' J3 co oAatS) a’l^^iesSSa •J'fsia^aso Saj^sS^^JfiacB 

(■Sao^eatSiaea wrf^4J2;jasS»eo cS^^eseats^ S'g'g^ S*SS) esO 

oooCSb ■Be 80 «) ooJi^O. SS>!^>^g^& i^oli ^otf«7*jSa«> S5g)555;s^ Sisiea^isjej 
S'rs* ^0 "I,S.S“Sm<& SA-ajiSo «S>o&J 5S) ?^a;icJSr'iS>so *9SSg)fiSS;)a 

a-lsiesSiaa. (S-|sissS&^& c3^»o^^^^-^OS). 

•3o^:5a ot^casiw o/fiia^ srOS) SfiO 

^C^sSj'^^rfO. ^tfsSa’^^JSs SSO ^.ScS-^^iSsto® n-O i^-SgSiSa^ sSsoJf s*ss£. 
:io-s5fp 0«|sS»/<^ ;io;Sj>& sefsSr^^ cS&.-5;i,oiS>S ^«rTr33':5 c«| 

■2oa sSCTip^a -aDa^j-S^ ;3e'g^-wO a^ofe^SoCa £S»gg|_oiS>S ^ iJ5jS;Saa«& 
SS^'a ■tiJi> ^jSaSaea flO^D. 

" Sl^'&s*a£§c3Sao (O^'^’* o3a& &;a0^^52CSaoaSs jSS^ao^EsSa ea^ 

^TJSOO ^ s)«efa^«r-&> n-a s-iS*. «Sa 65^$ 

J5.^;j5g SoKJs'^a^2'2o^ s-rg=base^ >jSc*.-5^^ S!*^g5^ 

a^Sc-ag^^ oagi£c»a s'S). osg-tSt-a^gs-^oSa 

« ^VgsSaaS 

as^a^^iSaaS “^S-"aeisSa:s& ;3^g^*rga D?| 

^ ^i?ieaSJ’4 S*cigi». aoAoiSS w^^iSSa SSglS lttfiy/4)<£>=6^6. 

a•^^^ ^osSaaa ^§8 ^8goi^ sSaaoarv^JS o^B-S 

aa&or;* ®ag«r sSaa segtSra s-g;s joiiea^. 

Q 0—*^ 
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wrfa ^sScS^ yj^gCcpS SiAi ^iSjeSj'^Sb 

e£t3-^S'& cJ£oj.jSciS):5 v)^^^16^Sg ^SK'^arS'^&o S*i^e9 SS30»;6toe) 

Scr-ef es^n* S'CTes^Soj ri«0. ■r'i?g^!T'0 c&gSjj. 

AgJcSSn^^sj «33boab& aeSa^® sSiTjoSh^sSaJSSb w:S^^§_;jgci)0®. Sj»iS^ 

Od^-aa_gf^ ^^^3'^o^^^S3 rjS’ssSio; ^J3'(OS5'^Si» S'C'gSSa. 3*tfsa - 

:S>^s6, 2r»^csg^so Jiow^/6 S5j»i[^5ioN^. J&es S'o’Sra S'tfgiSS' 

<S&o<S> JSr^ojio^fiSj AoiSbij tsci)^^ JjiJ'Sa S’cp i wci^tS “OSJiotf 

£p Q 63 

SSjioiJ as"^, «fSP8 ” wOiS» S^S^^_S 3;S_;^:5eS9^SSa. 

sio(S) a,s 'assi’ oaaa^««i ssi^jcsj’^ sior*^ as;i 

SiJsio ^S3 oaaa^s^ ;riSg';S» -^ss^ esa^So^ 

dfiooifcSb: fi’JS ^or®cJ as*i&':S)® cSSflo^J^; Jiaci&aJij ^sg). 

aSjjS'Cj^irgiissjSa DS^iJSio “S^eso**. “acS’oejJSo” «& jjfoSc) 

oSbS» dSaabesSSM ^Sdto ^^adSbo. “sS^^sb”, (SbSbsJSb 

S’ej'gea ^C3e5b® S'esSSito SS^JS^d&Sb 3:;S^§^^oS3^cS)43S5 /^d? “Sj;2i as*^ 

S^gSoS'e^B** l5bS SSicS^oSo ^!i^<sSsi77‘ 0£5j»aoii) 

s^"! srS'giSx)^ 'SsodSdS spAJSsi^ dSa^ea&a® ^aSS 35^, 3od^£5 SS'/^iSboJS S'o’gcs 
/tira.iSxi® ?<osSa 32:jiS);S^a 

Si)«S(5£o. asSp «Jdt) s3&o/^ e5r*^ebe3^^c3o -S^ 

jS^^s' j^oiS)!6 Sas a§St»B2^JSj& i3& ssa^?s aacssa 
r*^s5££i^^. 

(^ ef^Sn* , (l)JS5S7^o»o3oea5S ;S£^ 

as ^ «^^^ tf(&Sadfc). S^dSoSao. aS'^ 

dS)S5co_aa S5A;5oSb;5Sb. ^;5a(5SSb3_;3 ao83o<5S5a« 3;5;^Qdfo£3bS^oiaJ5 

•Ss a'^j^SiaSSb Sgas3<d'5io ssfiaoo^ “ssAiS'^SiS'o 

Cdj^g Ss rScs. tto^Sj’c^ ^6o'S &dSt»o^ ” 

csj)& S'Sd'g’ IIjsSj'oJS oSoSj 55*s5b'5d&aoo SjpS SaS a!6^d5’ 

C&S^a. ^oS(j»a ^S>^^sS33o ocsbodSs -Ss^Sj? S'Ss s^sSioj aoAS’SosS 65^ ;5oiSbJ3 
■S« srsi'Sd&Sio tslSg^sSbo S'^iS'ii. 

sSjeSdfio, gS^d’s^cvoJSa asSaoia sSSjjSe^e? fiSJf^^oioS ;5 a^^giTe^jj, 

aa:ig SS’esge^jj. aa^•^g 3*Agfi^S£ce.3dS> a5*iS‘i^dS)S5b3& a&ixci&^®rv. ?;<!? 
6..i£d33 *c*oS ao*os^ a3£(j3», ^o^^■o^»^S'S5boa^ |j3*ad^ ■Sa«3bie5«& (^-SSj'es 

&OC07V h^SQcH) i&a^odSia 4t dJt'jasSaa& 53*?<as' djif^^s^acssa agaa^i? 
■Sstf^saa. 
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laso^^ew — 5y*6i 

A^OSlo*d£>eD sSo^Sj-^j^^jS^. asSgjJJOOO'dS)® ef>S’;Ss^J5&, sj^t' 

55“St* g’c^)® Siii^ 55“!S.o dS oiSicSa "ScsJS 

aoCS^ d&’t) «o[fi ^ti e^^o?&o ;;6£^sissS:; r?i:oc;S. 

esS®. wo^^oj^rs* Soi~t3*cSS>&o;t> 

«^o(^ iTo Sir^iS';5oS» : 

“ eo (SCfe iTgcijSs ” e& -^d&ISb XjSo^eS»;£^a. ss-EtofS 

‘wo’ wcSt^ o^d’S'tSi^S t5 (^o3b?r^o*cS&6335. = ts3.5r’®v?v, w.-.?? 

C^-SL&S?^. &^<SS)$T»&Or!'. 6‘5>da:iori‘ Sioi^ifc 

wSa* “&3* tf 5&'l:©!.^ ^JSSSr'g 

S3©i^® ^oooo* :SsS i_S55*s” wO ^^SjSS 6£=-£ 

^Sooo^JJio ®'^^to ^o(:Scr»diS)^ sy&otSi^^l^a . w^CS JSceo5oaSc*& aoJS:® 
w^SS* “ S^S)oto4^. “ e ” SJ® 

^_^s;sSrao*So ” ©"L ^5SJSrs9&) t^tn. ‘wa'ai;^’ csS)^ 

■2oSodS)S5ei55&. wS’S'^ Ug>:Ss'Sb S’iJS' sSs&te^ SiD^Jer. 

^adabsS»& ^3*^ S3*£S>g2.^ (£)&?3*^0»dS.ssi!D 

a^^rs^o^^^, ^ro«3^^^5 so3-^sj'«7’a os5’;s.sS86,=fc <5So£S> 

wo*^®- " 3»^* e^35* ^0(5* <s&»?«r^ W?S5^-J» 

s^J?^5|)0^5lsSx. o*^g s-siJSa. Sg) n-o&^se^s tsflL 

o.^:S«’&6irga l,o^^^sSao ^KiSa^i^’^ST’&oc&n-a. 

«oo^A-0 'i)2.|^^S 

sir v5*6|j^s a^|s^ a>a^:& ^Sis-o.^iSs® D|*^c-i<&sR 
;:.a osr^o-iss^ 5SsS)«> wo^Ssf -BCdb 

. ^ 5Sr> SS 0*S3*aS cSSsc :S> 


‘sa o-^ss SSTiS'sSSjS ,S)5jjSSo-ta“ aa»_£S--’S{ Mj! 
S-Sfoia Sa.!S> ■•iiioS,.-i<>iOR-. T.2 


*3® ^ ^ 


S*Sbr*oiO 3g>^ 

SSaeSdia. ^Sr^otSjS-JS^ 

o3booaSS ^ 

ecs,=a. 58<» stE'Sa ‘S'O -8=*®*'“^- ' '‘''•'i i.— 
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SS> A» cocx^ _ r\^li ■sP’oJ'fT 
CiPiSiB ,-5 C'sS'lsisabL ri^sipif;5b3 sjpfi 'lH 

Q — " <S» 

lj5Sd’CS)gii<^ ^AjSoSbD ^STs^ jpSoar’jSjto dSjOoSj. g’&S''^ £ ^^odJbsSssj 
d£)o£S> ri£^<S^^^s53Sj0'5 S'oe^ 

ssS" sS’JSjSSjo^Io ^S" ^39:5 Spires) ro:3*(So 9£^^^3 

'sEabS' i^^eci3bS3» i; S' ibis's Six. ;S e^ ^ eepB . esSSi^C*;^ s5owS5ji'3 , 
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SYNOPSIS 

The author, Mr. Ratnakara Balaraju, here defines the Darsanas 
as those precepts that stand the test of logic and the word darkana is 
derived from the root drk "to see’. Samkhya, Yoga, Bauddha and Jaina 
Darsanas are usually treated as the minor Darsanas, though it is not 
correct. 

The author points out that in the year 1710 Parasuramapantula 
Lingamtirti Gurumiirti, a native of Warangal wrote the work Srisitdra^ 
manjaneyasamvadamu on Yoga. Here he tried to fuse the Samkhya 
with the Vedanta Darsanas. The author further states that Vemana and 
Tarigonda Vehkamamba, In their works tried to bring about parity 
between Samkhya, Yoga and Vedanta. Tarigonda Vehkamamba wrote 
the Psjaydgasaramu. 

Arya Nagarjuna (170-199 a.d) though born at Vidarbha, lived 
at Srisailam in Andhra through out his life. The hill on which he lived 
is still known as Nagarjunaparvatamu, It seems that the king YajSasrl- 
satakarni belonging to the Satavahanas, constructed a Samgharama on 
the Sriparvata. He advocates Mahayana-bauddha. He is the author 
of the Mddhyamfkasutras in which he says that all the beings who are 
devoted to the Lord Buddha attain Nirvana. 

Mr. Balaraju doubtlessly points out here that Dr. Radhakrishnan 
has treated the Jaina Philosophy at length in his work The Indian 
Philosophy and equated the Nirvana of Jaina with the state of Advaita. 
In connection with the Bhakti Darsanas, the author deals with Lilasuka 
(1300 A.D.), the author of the Krsttakarnamrta and Govindaddmodara* 
St ova. 
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Next lie speaks of Nimbarka belonging to the thirteenth century, 
who was born at Nimbapura near Bellary. He wrote a commentary 
called Vedanta-parijata^saurabha on the Vedantasuiras^ etc., where he 
expounds his school of philosophy called the Nimbarka school. 

t , ^ 

Sripatipandita of the eleventh century was a native of Vijayawada. 
He wrote a commentary on the VedSntasiitra, in support of Dvaitadvaita. 
Val'abha born in a.d. 1479 was the founder of the Suddhadvaita. 
He is a Telugu brahmin. He wrote a commentary called Aifubhasya on 
the Brahmasutras. But after the sutra III. ii. 23, his second son Vitthala 
completed the commentary. Vitthala wrote a commentary Subodhini on 
the Bheigavata also. Vallabha criticizes the Maya doctrine of Sankara. 
KaScerla Gopanna famously known as Bhadracala Ramadasu of the 
seventeenth century is another in the field of Bhakti. He was born in 
NSlakondapalle in the vicinity of Khammam. His devotional songs are 
very famous. 

Narayanatirtha ( about a.d. 1675 ) was born at Kaja a village near 
Guntur He was the son of Tallavajjhala Nilakanthasastrl and his first 
name was Govindasastl. He was the student of Sivaramananda for hi« 
sanydsa after which he came to be known as NSrayanatIrtha. He com- 
posed the SrtkfsttalUStarangifit, a work of devotional songs, advocating, 
Advaita philosphy. 

Next comes Tyagaraju (a.d. 1767-1847) an Andhra settled at 
Timvarur in the Tanjore District composed the songs famously known 
as the TySgaraja-ktrtonas^. From the songs it can be clearly understood 
that he becomes an illustrated example of the saying ‘anurdgad virdgak’. 
— K.S R. 


^ojpg, fe? ft) S’ 

(Minor Darsanas) 

SOAlSa. ir'Sb S'® S3bS5^ocaoC3o&. 


d'ovg. .^a^Z3‘d& 0.52^3^ 
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i56’j^oS»ai, ^J^fsSfP^sSb 
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(3s&» ? “S»(5&) ^osa j5^2Sr®|SS?5 iSi)o'D 0*5 

(jSS'^oSo j&^045£ c '2DD?5rb JiSsSj'CTJSsioGo ^S§). 

s^eo2i>2^, s'JSsio SPoe5Ki^ ^?3 

^adS?^) isSogsSx)^ ^Po^5b{:^>s?^e^). 5®^^gsSx>a> ifcSDT^ 5?Do^ sS)C^)Si){:fo 

e3c3c6 sSsd’ca ;^o^d2S»^ £r®0(Sbi3b?3®^(:^. S^CbS^i 

‘33«(S5®d'g3SSc. 

(Sp;^ ^^d^c6s5cO ^0^1 <5d^j3SS3D<SDD Jp. es&^cS C^ps5q 5». o3oS5b, S)o3o 
s5pd£)olS^ 8DDa sS5£3SX)o:S/f^ 

^a)?^)eS)c5^a. CPj^iSSoJS s5)C6;iiJ5 2_sSog25aD& gPodSb£^)*3*^(:^. S^SSo, 

^(3*ai; S^CSb^Spso «)f6oe^;5o?pD|eo — e5?D ^o®gS5bo tpSSjSd'sSiaJi) 

^ohBdol^CSi. 

(SpKsbb 3^sSog^<5ci sSp^sSoojSd S^sSdoC^jSSa. cSS>Si ?)c33b sSp^cS 

<5SpSS) |jSeF’gSJ®6' QTglS q-d'ea ^^Sp&cd e^t^oKsSboco. sSpS^S sS^-^nSSsbbo^^O 

aSr*^ foa IboaPoao^iitoSb *2oo2^i5 "So^ (Sprro^a&eo d^^6ot$>&. e$5r»oSS, 
0) 

sS^gt €5>"^ c 36, ^J^o^'^^^^5’g, w;S6|^oPS5ba) soiSb d&SiSiDco. ^o§r®si ^JS« 

^^Ci^gcSS) •^^^aj^eSqs'cSsSbDco sodb S)d3bsSbs5bocD. siS) cSp^Siod^a Ten 
Commandments. 

sS^ofisa lS&r5aoa (jS^O’SSsSboSSojS sSsSp© ^ao£3b&* S’S), 

cSp^d^a'^jSsSbpsS 'l:5o'3a>g' i ?5^Sx &a oc&S5bc)©& S^ifesSSbo 5*2fo. 

^^^25p;Ssioe>&, -^^^abD «55i^a's5bo2Sp !k a o^D 

<3j*ffc d'a^JSeibDOc& 0o/^oS)pa^ 'Sc3*o^<5c^’^c52&a^ J3;5)JS£Ooooa ^Sba;Sg 
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6S^eB ;S6'SST*db^jc “3 ^ (^a*S3bDJ6Sc)& 
c6s5b6’2^S*gSSi K5o5?l6j6ifel ^6 

<S7»;<O8j 0 SSdb^cSSb ;5j'oe3^d3b i ” 

^53*^^ sS6’s5j®^^ 0 so^g;i)^o^c5'So (Sj®K55b. £3aj»e> 

83/^S5c»& S*5gS^bDe?& ^?5S)?v 

b»j 53 |jDSj'^^5j»s^e^r5c) ‘^O^i§’c5s5od;^»?$3. Z3*S)§ (^{rs5t>^ § ‘Scr-rTg 

^ST^sSd'abex) sSxi9>^sSx>co. £s;Cs5boa'dio (^S^^g^^dSbsSbri® ^S>5 

/T^iS’SoiSbl^ . 

SSaii ^ J5sSr*6cJ:bo2$> s^ 25* 

cS^h^o Sjy’Cbc 3 ;Srd2j® J5oJ6Nao 'Bodi^o 

S3 

^S&o (SbPA 3 ^CDlbCb 3 jj^i^orv dSJ* 

i^oSSie^oDi' riVcS^'^ s?57 . 

o)?r<5 dOPZSosD ^c<Sr®ciS> S)25>oSaj»5 

•J ga --0 

2)g)Sj?^)cr!*^ ;Sa5o;S srjj s5br&3 ? 

3odSborP r?ot$> ss5coc6§o5" 2 >^pocd tir‘;;S&o'S ? 

» 

^oS^tfvtS^ ^faosB ■^esS’S^o Kc6^i3'^ SSr*ab& : 

OSi^ STg^sSoS SortS£i:p_S S Sr>K S:S£)^^eSS>S£»& ^SS>^KiSa;^ 

ifipS^es ^i5goioS"dS>.' efS/T'c2f'SoS'cSj»osi |)Co& iJsSi g'^l&s^ 

^o«)g (3T»KJ5boo& "ScTol^SioSr® J:&^goS)oOS. c»sSj'rt’^^j:£oS) s^SFCoH 
'SoS'JSj'oo CfloS^. 


SU d ^ ^ ^ 

<? ® 

«a'g<yri*&&S5-(170_189 A D,)_SaSif^ ^rsSalS s^J^oa;S& eo^^J'S^f 
S&o£J© (I) ;5Sg^5S»:S -jSTPgiS r*o^^_S:SS3o3&. «Ojjf S’^srSS’S 
S*S3:S <J6e(ij^^^a ^d3b!5§^;S "Sss^ So^a»SS>5Sx)& (t);Se<2«r5£o'2> 

S38^o3j5&. ¥ksS>S sS56<dSir»i6 <55^, jjSsSS^^iSj. sSj’tfg^c^ 
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SjJS'^J^eo,; Ss;^esoSct3> 

&’oi5sJ£S>^^S. Styles sSsSirr’ S 1 S' oS ^gs5sj<crsi) $sSs3» 

iSoi^i) ^s*^^ejSs3i3bo^ScS& ^tiss i5j*^s3bS) 3^^cS>- ;3J5's2ff*^ OiSes 

^TT'fiO^ &&0 c55 o3&. 

S M £9 


“ Sb^^’^e^o, 

SS)57S72f Si>S7KJS) SSbaiS'S^Sj J 

<43 (Si n 

s5elsS iy^£&^(SST'^^^o 


aQcb^ S' o j3j»^ga3s* adSs h ” 

(^sSy«S§£o^S"6S) 


^oiSmo S'oi^cOa ao»^E9|S. «S »aJ^^CJbc3S)S5io 


cS'S^SS® O’CS’S'^oi SJodSbiSj : o'o'S^g 

dS)<^ 3i^Jiooc&) a;Sao:3 sSsSjSJJJbbo^dS). ^^SdSb ^ 

S'd^ SSCjjiJa^cSoSbeSi &S^a jSsSbS^cSS) ^p^SigSio SirS^tS 

i^yS. SSiSiPCSb 30 i/fo^sS»oSb SC. eaCCCj^SSb '^iSr'lSS^Sb oSo SCbCsSo 

— 0(>« — ®Q 

oDdSi)^ i^-SSr 6sS ^s*8DS£d 25 S5j*i5' ©So &sS‘S5oS&. 

^ ^ » es n 

Sc6^SSo dSb*s>5i£); SiCfsaoSoD <Sb8fl>;5ba; ed(Jbc5^> ?3o<3r»?^2S» d)j8®s5b; |Jbc3^) £)|SSc3r®^reiD 

dSbgtfiSb. db855 S)S5bD S S'odij’tj ^Sli^'SgcS^Joio. 

SS;3b s§)j5§b& r^e3S6boJ3^2i. ei)^ SiCfo S'^fesSS);^ 

€S>S^a. S)F*o DS'^sSo S’5'e3 ^3^0osS 8D^tS)S5^fi). 

(dependent origination). ^s^SSbo^^ B^ifsaSSbo^sSod^sS). c^SDSD *SO^ 

S^cS^^ dSbs^sSsD j5§odbc&. 6sS‘S^25». ® 

SibJ^Sb ^i^essScD. C3*iD ^xSds^tSrd^ ^d dd^^dx)^ d€/\oCi 

•Sdo^d' &o^d^ d^(6 ^^ddoSsD^ 

s5gSiT 53 *S)oc^c5o. ^a. eso ?Ss5bjasS» ^o"S) €5 *;So S5^SiS> 

55*S)o£i)fe5 S5o3a &^S5©S 8sDo£^5i^)?S^a. <2b8®;io 

53*s5sio<330^^ $€?oio. sgSS^ ^^c^boeSb "do^S sSoaoSoO^ 

S’d'es^bs cr^sSo, esS)d^ l^g H^efsaSbo. 

t^Siagc^D ^z5»gS^^^c6s5bl3^S5, SePt^e^€aS5co^^& 83oaDosSs53&. 

sSj®Se§)2ia I3*& sSoSS*^, S&^^gci* ^d^~ ^JSsSboo fiToab 





34: 


oSj»c55Ss'd S3_£dS)^S^s5oS^ :;S8b5*oS)55c»& &'oiSciS)w^3. z’^ea 

Sji»jj^iSa abfSksko. S^iisko ^si&^iSt: si^ifc 

^Sa'jpS’cSo ^oBJSj. ^oiSS) S’C'saSfbo 

■SOi^go^ So*ge8S3bs eogjJJb SssSss ^sSSiS^,^ Sir»6^i5_ 

esei'oS'C' ar*:32o;5 _ STgSS^SS'e^^^ sSpI^^'Sj S8&o 3&. Se^^eS 
Otf^eaSiSO 08Jbo;S^£S>. So»£ssgr*^J52b5s» s5;3bgFi^^&. 5S$)gS'^oS'®^£b. 

S;S)g^>^CJ;5Si». SSSigg'j^S’^. SSiig7?i§;Ss3b. sS^gri»ggcSS£rS 6 ;Sa. .5JS)£ 
JSS3osS;iSSj»a _ £oa ^So^sSSSa. ;SSbg^;\:5j»3!So-3 ££|‘S^«JS»e» 

«S^dS» SSoifiJSs. ■ 3 o^§, S^Coss*. oSoSs*. A'f>iSs3 -Si ^£ 0*6 Jir»;SsS»^'. 
835<S»*- baa ^aSS’^ asHtfSio oSSa. acygesSSs Ss»£Si’^5So, 

ficy^gsaco ; 6 a ecdass wS’lTS^. e 9 «S:>^s£a. es^^^sSs. 

ao»ge9si»;Sj »2dS>& ^ao3&. wa ^a3® g’«r;fc. ^Uska, ^^^£s>. no^ 
3 36 tra&oa ias ^j^sS^d’csS) sSoosaa s»aa £»iS& ?3^g ;6 ej*|s£»& 

sssoafTfio. o'Tp’^^sisSoaaoa dfi>ai^<3ass»36 ts5^£Sagi^:6 ao*ge»s6a36 
Ss&. dsSasi&iPB'v^sSosodi^oi^a jojJ’^S^c6Sa;65 ^ai£» ei£>, 
acpgeao S5 8 'i aa?s*^4T3*S" ^da:6 ^36 s»g§?3SsS»36o£S)36a. Goutama 

The Buddha «>S65iNo«3sS»^5o&3S3 (!5»:rfe<s£) jT Jgr^jS»36jij36s caS^;6^S'sS5s36> 
•Sc5»oar*;S'S«'ab5ar* 36;i)S6gda(>‘2co36So3365. ;S* 2 r»o^¥^^c: 6 a sSbSSj S*ao£3 

e*^a» 36 a sSJ•^ 5 ■& ess^eSs aiTaoSsa. o*! 3 -^>)g>a CS£*$^CSS)5£». »css>-SsSiifo 
■ 5 ^ bs C*s 6 sS»'^ '§0'^35a 


•‘ao46a dfiaa'S jrsJ'SiJ' i6©s'^o, 

gJL ^ 

35a<3S) ^Sb36T«^S) 1 

is's6 I sflgS'SS 1 scSS) areas' i Jt''6 j” 

dS3a33gao“ae*<5^o, ■Sa35sS)3*a’o aoaa a so 3Sjfga;^g|*. esa S3"g§5*g36ss». 
'5’SeossSrir36g-i ao^eSr^a a^^cSb^’- e^Sfi3S£i>o3& ^35 

^86(36 gS'(g,36bo36 asS>(« ;iioCSd^n srg57gao3s6>. ^S3^lli£>& (sl-sS*- 

ea aa<3S.«^so. ba36e335 a36g^a=^35o 

ea^^o336o. e9o^cro«36»35oaO ^3'36oif <3S»asSaS'^ 

S'^S'; n^gtiSidSiSkon S’e^a Ja«^3&o 9^i6c3& i^^^2r'OiJiS).-o^a. 

Se3S)S6s «^ae3a36o. a^^S'o^ ^s6a5£o36ej3536>. ^35 groasSs*& 

;5556j-¥ 4. iSr^ -as^JS ^oSSs 3-& ^a 

;SbeS J6»&a§ ^1- £&co :6otfio6^sS»fi> 
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esS «f>SpoS. esijd&siB, a;4cS£'^IS74>:S:»S 

iPg/^JSa goiS) S&spgSS» wSr^o^^^S'sSa. esSr'o^l^^^^ 

SjcS 6o£)t; «^Coa's^ 3 ?65!J3 *oSJSco f5&SSo£) ‘e5^S*o«^ s°ai5b>’cS5 5™4So;3S53&. 

^ «S— O 

■|sSos»^Ji)i (Absolute Truth) &7S w^J^jSSoS 3 & ood&tS). S'lD SiJSSb >‘3e^g^Sa& 
^eSoa S37•|J^■& Saab a'Aoioo& «i^s555b5o& acaaoOjSa*'^ Sjy'fi' 

St^goiis rPoiiKoOb. ^&eo S5 cio^esSiDatSi S(&S3(5sS»a S)e'^i5o«^)£3b. 

S'gcSSi S^jodSJSb. dC3*sS'S'esoi£)c5S&. . bi3§^*oeieSa. &p^^& 

*^5»gcSi>;Sb’ Modification |A2r»oaiSar® j 3 *S jSjioodS) wa^eSb-^gs?^^ . 

o*os ^a^gsSMrp ss'Soas «>a s)«rgss» AcS^a.^giJjj. n*s<o ia5Jgs5»A&. 

;So»ge&«i»/tJS5, 5i!Scio i£r»iS)6450 SsS 

doCS) e5^§^i3»Sj'£Jes:Scs>o& vS!’;5J5ca^&.. 3-&a j3*as2co ;3 _^|foA 

S*g<SS)S&a (^gtr-^asia^ ^&5Sao£& srt£i SSoSjp^S <J5’^as^d6;5»S , 

d'AS' 5?:5JSbDaS^ ssS'Cbo ;6 esa'ScSfeto^ S*g^gSSc»Sr® sJgsSe^SosScb. w^gSPtS 
cSSS'tSSn, wsgSPsrSlCoafSsSa SJ'd Sboao&. 

(£)Cr’c?S’^^& 3^&o So»^ss;S»& &S§^ SS<bJ'go»o££)&. 

sSr»|(^;Ss*S'S*i3btf;^» <Sr'Ao(e5)£r& ^!S^f\(SSx>, 3 cSi^a^p&a s^a ^atSoaS) 

ssao. a«'^sS)<5 55“^^ (Universal Language) 3 'ab&. iSasSbS' 5 S, ^aa&» 
asSoK as, saa, |oS3'^. Sj'oS, SS, ag> s*SbSbseSr® ‘IS'jpSjS) 


^ _S 2^ ^ 03 

5eJ»«3§b& ^ 1300 A.D. ) ; 

ao^sioa^ab a*aoa C3»'33»aa_ssss»& aaoSSs. 

ga o’oijS'SS'SSoSoas (IjS'Sb#' a:?S debO ^s&©. 

” i)fir>*'is aaao as^a "Saa^a 
a^sb^ao asr>ar ao^as'oa'^a. ” 

sTg^gasod. ^aai ■a»as3 S3a.dab ajs»a^as3 ao3»a36Sd6& 
■Sagessboai «a&^csfco3aDcs£o, w'Saaaa ias*sa>3 s'osfaa'Soa aa^^aia} 
aaaa^a "Siaadoa a&gasbg aocsso 30cs£oes>a^a. ^a>A5 «a3a»ob Saos 
(#ja^a5i>o^^a'^a "Sccaaosas. 





14a 


“ Oo3*SS3eS ir<sS)S£) &«;S>A8 && ti ” 

gi - r\ ^ 

^S§3i^cSix)g& sSi^SSb S)E5®c6sS5^b Cir®;SsSa j3*ijS'ocDoC) 

^'t6^ “SooSaoScSD. eTSg SiSj^^oS^ ^eTSi 

Sy»^e^cS5bSioS^ ^eo5=i<Si«5 e5c65^ r'^OcSSp^ JSto j 

cS&JSSoiD S)s55ovi>&) §© ^<^£sSe^dii- 

csSp a^^crS^'S s^aaS^ ^ ^§^c5 *^ cssipc^^I, 
cs 5 p ^sSg?6si>r>a^ cs^i^ ^S^^Sbi ^i6g c3;s>r®c3*a^'S i 
^ac3*gej cSSia^'S ^ads® ' cSj*Sx 3 ^o. 

cSS^ jjid ab^^sS^^ ^.5 av)*ia.;SgljrL s*o «fo ^bb ii ” 

a:p;Ss5ai^;5 §_2^* J6^ae3, J5®§. 

Si^eeSior? . I)cp6§bi&) sSs^S'S^'s^ 23335:ir?cS^^o^ ( Saint 

9 

Singers) 


"It® “^>55 I "It® e^oa^ i "tr® : 

‘tr»£'NSii 'tr® iJsSo I "Sr® ^ ftoST® i 

®£3 

■|r» : 'oT' tfoisa i 'tr' ^csabs’SiO'SS) i 

53<ojs i ^C3*& ass's} 1 sscSo « 


}idaa^!i}ac>S (od^d^^a^dsS^ti} Os'iSid a Sj'^iJcS&s£»^ aw’^ssS»& 
^ijSSi^ ^SftoiS)ii)^j^^S. a &<S^o{S) SQOpd^Sid^^ o*K55r'^'& d^SisSm. 


aoe3»i3c)^& _ (13 «'«rg) 

eanS ^^)0^^o^S ‘Oosi’ ^S" SooSijJJ'SioJS es0^o3&. 

a»8, ad^tSOs}^ id&i ^jSsS dd>&. 

^n*o^lS3»I^^SSbi)o'2> ’^odst'dB'diJ^dasS}^ 57^i§s5co&, 
(^Sxs'otida^cSa') . soi^oa^isi ^^cj»as» ’Scaamn’ ^|SSioeo& 

■dsas d^&eo. 

SoE^ebj_c5c55fSSoa SsSt'S ^e^|SSaco SSS'S^g S^gSSaso ^:S ^®e^^g^SaeD 
do^. wa 1 . jOSJ'^sSb 2. tO^ 3. ev5^* ioSf*^^SSa OcJSjo^. C^S*^. 
«{>0 ^ Sf*/^gJS». «• cSS)0^^aa(!5SS»-l. i^^S’^l^sSa. 2. 3. S'eSb. 

|)acSSo4S) S;ge3*;5 ^iJsSbs SeJdS. 
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?5 ^ /S’OSD. ^ 

^^5?S)^^C3®^25'5?^S5boJ63 ^Og3®£3bjj_(& 6o£i)?6D Sis' S’OSSlDcS 

dc6^c3D SS5'r5^Cf S^S5bDcSSb efllS^SSbOcSSb rCo ^(25*2500, ^S£o(^o5bD^^ 

n*S) ^a'o?^s5booSb , ^CSbgSii sSodSa. ^eo - 

83^^eo_S)^gS^K ^©S^^SialSo <^ZS^S. e^SisSg § ^^SS^^cSbcS 

"^esD r!'5§). e^Si SD§;5j5^5?s5s5boo fT)a)S^§^&j3:>. 

S^gSSco js5rc5i)SSM?S3 gPoSJS sSsid:$);S»f3 ^e:S^^Sio S'ifa £32r»;5sioc6 
^ 5^5'^;S?^cXS3od$D& ^pS3’^S£o ?D6^“lj;5tS5bD S’dSb O) (jDSS’^SSbo 

<5o(^ S^^rt® oocoosSs§). i^^c3Sr»s5?6cS5bo£i)&. ■Sp«S^^cX3c>odi)& 

^sio^cS sjS) ^cos^r'&j^. •^r^cbc:^^ i^sSdsSc?|s5b^& 

e^o^o’g^, (^SJ^^SSbo J^r^jssS^ 5 . SS5gt^®o^^^5'g 

"Ss^^SSba ^aS3’^S5bD^6Sb ^ofiSa. iS ^Sie^^co^lb, 

sS5'^pSr>^S^». CPS^c63e?J5^ o4^^0'd3beso S)oS3®C^)j- 

JSSo Cpq3®.^Si>o^ 250^(50 ^gSSboJ^D 

d’^sjssio. ■^^^r^ss®5-ifs'_§^gr*oaj5 ;S)S^g)o 

e>cS}^sS 

|©S^^s5ia 6^j3*?55®Cf£3SSbDJi> D2b: ^S®ife3S5bo&. ;Sc3*^25bo 

oSb S®C5'e3S5b^ ^ Owv^^co ^oS®5’g 

C5j«;SS5a)$ j6S;Sg § c6o<:5bto Sb^^sSb SS^gSSi^sa |OS3’^;S6®*s5bs5bo. ^oSr»^Sio 

^«S wSo53®J3oi:S’S&o^€ 3J3 bep^oSSo) ^Od3bS5ba®55^^gSio& 

Js§)cD ^So^?5oQ»gco ^ * ^S30sS6sSre3oi^3. SsSsSx) 

5®odJD S)^oS3boa6:S25J5 sj®g§}os5^c5±ol5^ ^t(S^rS S3®g2Dou) c?S) 

s5^o t6&^S)oCi)&. ^JScSSp^^Sb dSi^ki |©S^^^sScd& CS*gS)oO^' "SycSsSbo 

fefioC^Jci). sSd'SiP^^S^i ^sS’£j5'g*& ‘3 jo<£sS)o. 

Sxo S<6D^d^D?S>. S)oe3®c5b^S) S^e^sS»c6 

^<Sb. ^asS'SST’ j;Se^73*o^e5''SD S5 odJ^ ^S)’3sJ'S5bD§^^. 

■S3®<£i&jSS^ S'^Six), ^ §z5®gSs5b3a>, ^^^SfjjSeSzj^JSoSbo. rbCSb ;S5 

i5®g£)o;SsSoc3530&. C5®5Sy®^e3*^d^odb e^^i^Sifi^SSjor? k^o^&ik) 

'Srs^^cS&Do oofi3«Ci 





lot 


{^SSQ . "ScQ^l^^gsso^. S)ssd:h^Cf s*oSS:o llsS 

^ero;$&x> ^O'iS'sSo. "Z l6^do^Ci> ‘^^3^o£^ JSj^l^sSbolb (£)S’5' 

C®si£SS)& S'^53*sigSis)& ■^i^^ ^c3*05^sSd ;S5^Si SisSf!^' s?£^2£o©5'o'ib 

Sc^^oSoD. ^5j^i^g§i^es^^^§'gS3col6S3 

^C3“^<255Sx) 0 ^6SiS^o»o€S)&. ' e^s'S j5^{jSbSSe:D& ‘ 

^sSj'c^sS^&SSaS S:)SSao£S>i^)S^ ^ Si& ^£€r|*Sbex)& ^€5S§) 

?5sSDe^^cS^)^S^ *3 g«5^'3 ^^ss’i^sSDt^:) h^^doO di5's5©d;^&. I)£5''? sJsSbo^SS (#);Sd 
«3*£^2§'^c 5 e:3q?C’SSx). 

‘‘ S^S'ao 57* 2^5r»«rd'S'8i 

Q *^(51 O OJ 

“i SSo SSo j^S3£^«£'i II 

es/^iSaSr® |©Sr»^&aS6§bKo J^ooofiSSx) Sbo^^c5ioo (Coils) ST® j5C^sSxSgb&. 

S^CSbgcS^jfiD ?\o SSooofiS^ H®563Sioc6od^i sS5o^Q^2r®e^s5D^ 

jjDSS^^Sio |^s5sSoiS5Sajco^& 5S6E^2i:o^:^)t^i?7^^^5. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Sri Mikkilineni Radhakrishnamurti traced the origin and develop- 
ment of the art of dancing in Andhra in this article. He points out that 
this was well established in Andhra even by the time of the Sata- 
vahanas, who encouraged it wholeheartedly. 

Though much is not known about this during the periods of Iks\ a- 
kus, SalahkayanaSj Visnukundins, and the Kalihgas, it is definitely 
known that these fine arts enjoyed the patronage of the Kakatiyas, 
Reddis, and Vijayanagara kings The author also pointed out that Tan- 
jore also bestowed high attention on these arts; Even the Nawabs of 
Golkonda showed much interest. He also traces the different types of 
dancing like Bharatanatya, Kiicipiidi, etc., and the lyrical composi- 
tions like KuravaSji, etc., fit for the art of dancing. He elaborately 
dealt with the works like Vasanatarajiyamu of Kumaragiri, a Reddi king 
and the famous personalities who devoted their lives for the sake of the 
art. — K.S.R. 
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OBITUARY 


We regret to record the sudden demise of Sri Susvaram 
Venkataramana Bhaskar, Research Assistant in Sanskrit in our 
S.V.U.O.R. Institute on the 7th April 1974 at 7-15 P.M. 

Sri S.V. Bhaskar was the second son of Sri S.R. Bhaskara Rao. 
Born on 15-7- 1921 at Tirtham of the Palmaner Taluk had his 
education from the beginning In the Oriental studies in the 
Sri Venkateswara Oriental College* Tirupati. Having studied under 
eminent scholars like lace Sri D.T Tatacharya, Chinnaswamy Sastry 
and Sri T.A. Venkateswara Dikshitar* he obtained his Siromani title 
in the Mimamsa from the University of Madras, in the year 1943. 
He also studied for his Telugu Vidwan title. He joined the staff of 
the then Sri Venkateswara Oriental Research Institute in the year 
1944. Ever since he served the Institute and its library, bestowing 
untiring efforts on the ever flowing knowledge of the manuscripts 
library. He published many manuscript notices of the rare works in the 
S.V. Oriental Journal and was also a co-editor in the edition of 
Subhadradhananjayam of Gururamakavi. Throughout his thirty 
years of service in the Institute, he maintained his uniqueness in 
retaining a good memory of the works. His hand is so artistic that 
it became the basis for the casting of nagarl type in the foreign. 

He always put on a cheerful countenance and never showed 
signs of discontentment or anger. He loved his work wholeheartedly 
and won the appreciation of his superiors. 

May his soul rest in peace. 


93—23 
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PUBLIC AtlONS OF 

S.V. UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

TIRUPATI 

The following is the list of publications available for sale at 
prices mentioned against them. S.V. University Oriental Journal is the 
only multi-lingual publication. It contains articles in English, Sanskrit 
and Telugu, In some of the numbers articles in Tamil or Hindi also 
are published. 


S No. 

Particulars of work 

Price 

1. SV. 

University Oriental Journal 

Rs. Ps. 

Vol. I Parts 1 & 2 (1958'j 10-00 

2. 

-do- 

Vol. VII Parts I & 2 (1964) 

10-00 

3. 

-do- 

Vol. VIII Parts 1 & 2 (1965) 

10-00 

4 . 

-do- 

Vol. IX Pans 1 & 2 (1966) 

10-00 

.5. 

-do- 

Vol. X Parts 1 & 2 (1967) 

10-00 

6. 

-do- 

Vol. XI Parts 1 & 2 (1968) 

10-00 

7. 

-do- 

Vol. XII Parts 1 &2 (1969) 

10-00 

8 . 

-do- 

Vol. XllI Parts 1 & 2 (1970) 

10-00 

9. 

-do- 

Vol. XIV Parts 1 & 2(1971) 

15-00 

10 . 

-do- 

Vol. XV Parts i & 2 (1972) 

15-00 


1 1 , Gajagrahanaprakara of Narayaiia Diksita 
Edited with Introduction by 

Prof. E.R. Sreekrishna Sarma, M.A.,Ph.D. 1968 2-50 


12. Apaiiiniyapramanyasadhanam of Nariyana 
Bhattapada 

Edited with Introduction, English 
Translation and Notes by 


Prof. E.R. Sreekrishna Sarma, M.A.,Ph.D. 

13. Kavyamrtam of Srivatsalanchana 

1968 

0-75 

Edited with Introduction by 

Dr. K.S. Ramamurti, M.A.,ph.D. 

1971 

3-25 

14. Kamalavilasabhapa of Narayanakavi 
' Edited with Introduction by 

Dr. K.S. Ramamurti- M.A.,i'h.D. 

1971 

0-50 

15 Vijayavikramavyayoga of Aryasfirya 

Edited with Introduction by 

Dr. K.S. Ramamurti, M.A.,Ph.D. 

1972 

1-00 

i 6 Vediintasaracintamapi of Sitaramasastri 

Edited with Introduction by 

Dr. M S. Narayana Murti, M.A.,Ph.D. 

!97.'? 

2- 00 

1 7. Pa.diikapattabhi$ekam of NarSyapakavi 

Edited with Introduction by 

Dr. K.S. Ramamurti, M a ,Ph d. 

1974 

2 50 
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18. An Alphabetical Index of Sanskrit, Telugii 

and Tamil Manuscripts (Palm-leaf and Paper) 

in the Sri Venkateswara University Oriental 

Research Institute Library, Tirupati. 1956 10-00 

FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 

19. Pradyumnacaritramu (Telugu) of Muppirala 
Subbarayakavi 

Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Prof. J. Cheiina Reddy, M.A.,Ph.D, 

20. Krsnavilasa (a Kavya in 11 cantos) of Punyakoti with 
Vyakhyina 

Edited with Introduction by 
Dr. K.S. Ramamurti. M.A.,ph.D, 

1. All the above Publications are now supplied only on pre-payment 
of cost and postage either by money-orderor demand draft, payable 
to the Registrar of this University. 

This condition of pre-payment may be relaxed to some extent 
in the case of Registered Publishers. Local Library Authorities, 
Universities, Affiliated Colleges and other recognised Educational 
Institutions in India on correspondence. A nominal discount of 
5% to 10% may be allowed to them on their own merits. 

2. A trade discount of 25 % is allowed to all the Registered Book- 
sellers only. 

3. The annual subscription rates of the S.V. University Oriental 
Journal are as follows : 

1. Inland ... Rs, 15/™ (Post free) 

2. Foreign* ... £ I and 15 shillings or 

4 Dollars. 

*The Journal is sent post free by Surface mail, but if the party 
requires it to be despatched by air-mail, the air-mail charges have 
to be borne by the party . 

N.B: The foreign rates of volumes I to XIII are 20 Shillings or 

2 Dollars and 50 cents. 
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